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LORD BROUGHAM’S LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE.* 


By a happy idea, Lord Brougham, having con- | The above four are the men of letters. Black, 
cluded the third series of his “ Memoirs of States- Watt, Priestley, Cavendish, and Davy are selected 
men,” has extended the design, and commenced a as the leading names in modern scientific disco- 
new series, Which is calculated in his hands to be | very; while special honour is done to mathematical 
not only more popular with the great majority of | science by the engaging memoir of Simson. 
contemporary readers, but, in several instances, The life of Voltaire is given at considerable 
more instructive and beneficial to those of future | length ; but though much care, in all respects, has 
times. It is no disparagement to say, that pos- evidently been bestowed upon it, we imagine that 
terity will feel much more interest about the most | it will engage the affections of the reader in a very 
obscure of the men of letters and science whom | inferior degree to most of the other memoirs, 
Lord Brougham has already described, than for though of persons much less distinguished. Little 
such respectable and distinguished individuals as | absolutely new was to be expected in any memoir 
John, Fourth Duke of Bedford, the Marquess Wel- | of Voltaire that the world can now receive. In the 
lesley, or Chief Justice Bushe. They are all excel- | case of the illustrious Frenchman, as in that of 
lent men, and the records of their useful and honour- | nearly all the other eminent persons who form the 
able lives are to be highly valued, were it only for | subject of the volume, all that the reader had now 
the power and skill which the artist has displayed | to look for, or indeed to desire, was to learn the 
in their portraiture ; but Dr. Joseph Black and Dr. opinion which Lord Brougham has deliberately 
Priestley in their laboratories—the fathers, in one formed of their characters, their works and dis- 
sense, of modern chemistry—and Simson in his coveries, their influence upon letters and science, 
study or his class-room—to select the least dis- and generally upon human affairs. All this is 
tinguished names which Lord Brougham has illus- found,—and in addition, a novel and masterly way 
trated—belong to a higher and more enduring of presenting objects, and the dramatic charm and 
class, and one in which mankind has and feels a grace which the accomplished orator, when he so 
more deep, lively, and abiding interest. pleases, imparts to familiar narrative. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance connected _ Apart from that remarkable union of qualifica- 
with this and the preceding series of historical por- tions, the possession of which will, we imagine, be 
traits, is the character of the artist. So rare a | frankly and even liberally acknowledged, Lord 
combination of powers and facilities for the proper | Brougham, in this his greatest, if it be not also his 
fulfilment of the assumed task, was certainly never | most beneficial work, is distinguished, in an emi- 
before found in the same individual. But we are | nent degree, by one quality for which he has not 
hot going to speak of Lord Brougham, but of his | always obtained the credit which we think he de- 
work, and let that be the praise which even the | serves. Some of those who remember him only by 
inost_splenetic and pertinacious of his traducers | the sallies oreffervescence of a warm debate, or in the 
Will not, in this instance, try to gainsay, were it | temporary ebullition of that party speech in types, 
but for their own sakes. _a hasty political pamphlet, will be slow to admit 

A prefatory view or retrospect of what is justly | the air of calm dignity and judge-like impartiality 
regarded as the Augustan age of modern history, | which pervades every portion of this volume. As 
the reign of George ILI. introduces us to the lives | is right and fitting, justice is administered with the 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, and Robertson. mercy and indulgence without which justice can- 
The portraits are arranged in unstudied groups. | not deserve the name. The sole exception to this 
; principle, so far as we have noted, is found in 
Samuel Johnson ; who, arraigned at the tribunal 
Lord Brougham, is not allowed to plead prescrip- 
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or for the hard dogmatism which, without any 
great straining, might be set down as furious 
In the strong 
nature of the English sage, by prescriptive right, 
there undoubtedly was a large intermixture of the 
animal as well as of the bigot ; yet it somehow 
jars one’s feelings to hear this said, though by the 
voice of truth and authority ; and one is content 
on this, as on much more important points in 
morals and manners, to acknowledge that Lord 
Brougham has shot far a-head of some of the dar- 


bigotry and imbecile fanaticism. 


ling prejudices of his age. 


superfluity, if not a blot in the work. 


ter and merits, and never were.” 


appreciation of one or two remarkable men, Lord 


Brougham, we make no doubt, will be felt to have 


shown too much tenderness for others. The objec- 


tion is not well founded; though, in the instance of 


Voltaire, where it mainly will be felt to lie, every 

. > * 
one must regret that the man possessed of the noble 
qualities which Lord Brougham ascribes; whose 


genius was so transcendant and versatile ; and who, | 
both by his actions and his writings, effected so | 
much real good for mankind, should have been de- | 
‘examples in the work, scenes of a domestic 


based by so much that is paltry as well as vile, spite- 
ful as well as false. Greater and blacker vices have 
alloyed the character of men of genius, but none have 
been leavened with so many waspish littlenesses— 
with so much of the malicious trickery of the dis- 


carded valet. But with all this, we have a satisfac- | 


tory memoir of Voltaire, such as he was, and a mas- 
terly estimate of his character and his influence 
upon society. We have even what is less looked 
for, subtle and delicate criticism upon his dramas. 


The memoir opens with an ingenious vindication of | 
j . al s bd 
men of reckless ambition whom the unthinking 


Voltaire from the charge of that ill-defined crime, 
blasphemy ; in which Lord Brougham perhaps 
shows more of the ingenuity of the special pleader 
than plain, straight-forward readers will relish. 
He argues, that an infidel cannot properly be a 
blasphemer, as scoffing at the Deity presupposes 
belief in the existence of God. Advancing a step 


farther, his lordship touches more solid ground 
when he says,— 
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cuted for his attacks upon religion. 
opinion in Parliament ; and he was wont to say, that 


Let no man severely condemn the untiring zea) 
Voltaire, and the various forms of attack which he ‘ 
ployed, without measure, against the religious j mes 
tions of his country, who is not prepared to say tha: he 
could have kept entire possession of his own i 
and never cast an eye of suspicion upon the substance of 
a religion thus abused, nor ever have employed against 


| its perversions the weapons of declamation and of 


mockery, had he lived under the system which re 
garded Alexander Borgia as one of its spiritua] Zuides - 
which bred up and maintained in all the riot of criminal 
excess an aristocracy having for one branch of its pp. 
sources the spoils of the altar; which practised perseey. 
tion as a favourite means of conviction, and cast into 


: ., | the flames a lad of eighteen, charged with langhi 
We have alluded to the dignified and judge-like | eng as 
impartiality displayed throughout this work : nor | 


must we be imagined to detract from this merit | superstitions, and exposed the profligacy, as well as the 


when we question whether a man in many worldly | intolerance, of clerical usurpation. He unhappily suf. 
respects so fortunate, so firmly nerved and firmly 
principled, as Lord Brougham—a man of action 
as well as of intellect—is qualified, either by his 
original sympathies, or by his experience of some 
of the besetting frailties of humanity, to speak of | 
unfortunate adventurers in the fields of literature, tured to propound, is supported by the very highes 
of the nights which Johnson spent with Savage, | 
or of the unhappy and brief career of Gilbert | 
Stuart, as the highest wisdom should speak. He 
speaks the truth—the hard, naked, stern truth— 
so far as he perceives it ; but there is an under 
stratum to be laid bare in the hearts and lives of | 
these men, which his line has not sounded. Some 
defect of this sort makes the life of Rousseau a 
For moral 
enlightenment and warning, this memoir was no — 
longer needed ; as Lord Brougham says, truly 

enough, “Mankind are not divided upon his charac- 

With this appa- 

rent severity, or want of complete, or of genial 


its priests passed by. Such dreadful abuses were 
sent to Voltaire’s mind when he attacked the Romish 


fered them to poison his mind upon the whole of that 
religion of which these were the abuse ; and, when his 


_ zeal waxed hot against the whole system, it blinded him 
to the unfairness of the weapons with which he attacked 


both its evidences and its teachers. 
The doctrine upon toleration, upon prosecutions for 
infidelity, even for blasphemy, which I have now vep. 


authority among persons of the most acknowledged 
piety, and of the warmest zeal for the interests of re. 
ligion. It was the constant maxim of my revered 
friend, Mr. Wilberforce, that no man should be prose. 
He gave this 


the ground of it was his belief in the truths of religion. 
“If religion be, as I believe it, true, it has nothing to 


| fear from any such assaults. It may be injured by the 


secular arm interfering.” . ‘ , ‘ 

In the like spirit we have the unsuspected testimony 
of men like Dr. Lardner and Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
Christians whose piety and virtue, and whose orthodoxy 
are beyond all suspicion :—* The proper punishment,” 
says Lardner, “of a low, mean, indecent, scurrilous way 
of writing, seems to be neglect, contempt, scorn, and 
final indignation” ( Letter to the Bishop of Chester on the 
Prosecution of Woolston, 1729.) —“ Blasphemy,” says 
Taylor, “is in aliena republica, a matter of another 
world. You may as well cure the colic by brushings 
man’s clothes, or fill a man’s belly with a syllogism, as 
prosecute for blasphemy.” 


As a fair specimen of Lord Brougham’s style of 
simple narrative, we might, with advantage, ex- 
tract the account of Voltaire’s residence in England, 
and of his singular connexion with the Marchioness 
du Chatelet and her family ; but we shall find other 


character, which, if more homely, are of a far more 
attractive kind. 

Whatever indulgence is shown to Voltaire, no 
one can complain that strict justice is not admimis 
tered to his royal patron, Frederick II. 

In nothing does Lord Brougham more nobly 
manifest the masculine energy of his understand 
ing, his deep and true wisdom and philanthropy, 
than in stripping away, with no lenient hand, the 
false glitter and pretension of the greatest of those 


multitude have exalted into heroes, or idolized as 


divinities. In the performance of this noble duty 


he is instant in season and out of season. In 
zeal for the advancement of the best interests of 
mankind, for peace, for true civilisation, fot, in 


| brief, human happiness, his censures have B® 
| spared even his own venerated kinsman, Robertso®” 
the historian,—tenderly and reverentially as, from 
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the heart, he has spoken of that distinguished | 
person, and highly as he has rated him in every 
one point of honourable distinction among men. 
The life of Voltaire, occurring first in the 
yolume, occupies & large share of its space. Its 
chief, if not its only novelty, as we have said of 
the other lives, is the author's opinions and judg- 
ments, moral and critical, and the clear shaping 
of the story ; for the new facts in the notes and 
otherwise are, though curious, comparatively 
trivial. We have, therefore, less regret in leaving 


VOLTAIRE. 





all else unnoticed and unnamed, to find space for 
this admirable estimate of Voltaire’s “ Essai sur | 
ies Meeurs des Nations,” which, independently of | 
ts other and higher claims, is ranked next to | 
« Candide” as the moat original work of its author, | 
snd that which is most distinguished by the genius | 
and the mental idiosyncrasies of Voltaire. The | 
«Fssai” is considered the first attempt ever made 
at writing history in the spirit of philosoply ; and 
also, like many first efforts, as the most successful. | 
We shall afterwards see that Lord Brougham 
believes much is still wanting to the pure and 

ilosophical composition of the annals of nations, | 
He had himself, at one time, proposed to write the 
history of the reign of Alfred, and, probably by 
way of contrast, that of Edward III. and Henry 
V. and of Queen Elizabeth, in a manner which 
should exemplify how, for the instruction of man- 
kind, of rulers and of the ruled, history ought to | 
le written ; to frame, as it were, a new “ Essai,” 
as original as the first, and with much loftier pur- 
poses, We must see how he states his idea, which 
we hope is not wholly abandoned ; but first for his | 
preliminary disquisition on the spirit of Voltaire’s 
great work :— 


Before Voltaire’s, there was no history which did not | 
confine itself to the record, more or less chronological, | 
more or less detailed, of wars and treaties, conquests or 
surrenders ; the succession, by death, or usurpation, or | 
marriage, of princes ; and the great public calamities, 
as plague, or inundation, or fire, which afflicted mankind | 
from natural causes. The proceedings of councils, or 
synods, or parliaments, were referred to: but chiefly as 
connected with the wars of the countries in which they 
met, or the succession or the deposition of the sovereigns 
‘nat ruled over them. No measure or proportion was 
observed between the events thus chronicled, in respect 
of their various degrees of importance: still less was | 
their influence upon the condition of the people described, 
‘reven noted. To deliver the facts, to describe the 
enes and the actors, relating the events, and giving an 
estimate of their characters, with perhaps a few moral 
reflections or inferences occasionally suggested by the 
sarrative—-was deemed the proper, and the only office 
ofhistory. The ancients, our masters in this as in all 
other walks of literature, painted both scenes and men 
with a vivid pencil ; they gave, too, chiefly in the form 
of speeches, supposed to have been made by the per- 
“hages whose actions were related, their own reflections 
"pon events, or the sentiments of those personages which 
actuated their conduct. The same thing was done by 
historians more formally, as dissertations inter- | 
pened with the story. But in all these writings there | 
Me ba common cardinal defect, one omission equally 
be lamented. First, the same particularity of detail, 
. ch was desirable when important transactions or in- 
resting occurrences were to be recorded, became 
tedious, and only loaded the memory with useless facts, | 
Me matters of usual occurrence, or of inferior interest, | 
“re to be related ; yet the historian’s duty was under- | 





' 
! 


"ood to require that none should be left out. Next, 


there was no account given of the manners and habits 
of the people, the bearing of events upon their condi- 


tion, the influence of men’s character upon their for- 
_ tunes; it was even very rare to find the conduct of 


nations described, unless in so far as it might be con- 
nected with the conduct of some distinguished indi- 
viduals ; and generally speaking, al! that happened toa 
people while enjoying the blessings of peace—their arta, 
their commerce, their education, their wealth, their 
prosperity or decline, their civilisation—all was either 
wholly neglected, or passed with scarcely any notice ; 
while the most careful attention was given to every de- 
tail of battles, and sieges, and individual exploits in 
arms, of which the importance was often wholly insigni- 


| ficant, and the interest died with the relation. There 


had at all times, indeed, been some pictures, or rather 
descriptions, expressly devoted to figuring forth the 
manners and customs of a particular people. Cwsar had 
thus described, in a portion of his “ Commentaries,” 


_ both the Germans and the Britons ; Tacitus had written 
| a work expressly on the German manners and character. 


But these were either works apart from history, or 
episodes in its course ; the history of a nation was never 
considered to be any thing but the story of its wars and 
its rulers ; and, what is still more material, these works, 
excellent and valuable as they are, only give a descrip- 


tion, and not a narrative ; only a picture without any 
| motion; only the representation of a people’s manners 


and condition at a given time, and not the history of the 


changes which those manners undergo, and the varying 
' and progressive alteration in that condition. 


Voltaire, whose daring genius was never trammelled 
by the precedents of former times, or the works of pre- 
ceding writers, at once saw how grievous was the error 
thus committed in both its branches; and he resolved to 
remedy it by writing a history of nations, giving, in his 
narrative of events, their spirit and their tendency rather 
than their details. For we shall greatly err if we sup- 
pose that he only supplied the second defect now pointed 
out, and joined with ordinary history the account of the 
manners and condition of nations at different stated 


| periods of their progress. He undertook to banish the 


servile presentation of all events in all their details, 
according to their succession in order of time; to sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff, and the ore from the 
dross; to seize on the salient points, the really important 
parts of each period, giving as it were the cream only, 
and preserving the true spirit of history ; and with all 


| this to give, at every step and in every relation, whether 


of particular occurrences or of general subjects in any 
one country, a comparative view of similar occurrences 
and similar subjects in other countries, or the contrasts 


which the analogous history of those other countries 


presents to the view of the philosophical historian. This 
last characteristic of the work is, in some respects, the 
most distinguishing and the most remarkable of the 


_whole ; for it should seem as if the author never deals 
_ with any subject in the history of any one country, but 


he has present to his mind, by the extraordinary reach 
of his memory, the history of every other which stands 
in any relation, whether of resemblance or of diversity, 
to the matter immediately under review. 

‘This work has thus become the true history of human 
society, indeed of the human race. He limits himself, 
no doubt, in time ; beginning with the age of Charlemagne: 
but he fixes no bounds of space to hissurvey. . . . 
To the work was prefixed a treatise on the “ Philosophy 


_of History :” but the whole book might justly be desig- 


nated by that name. 

Such was the design ; the exeention of it has already 
been characterized as marked by the peculiar felicity of 
the author in seizing upon the more remarkable features 
of each subject, and conveying both the accounts of 
events or of individuals, and the reflections to which they 
justly lead, at once with great brevity and with striking 
effect. But it is also to be remarked, that in the two 
great qualities of the historian he eminently exeela— 
his diligence and his impartiality. ‘To take an example 
of the former: we may observe, that it would not be eas 
any where to fiud a more accurate account of the Couneil 
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of Trent than in the 172d chapter; and there are, in 
various other parts of the work, marks to be perceived 
of his having consulted even the least commonly-known 
writers and authorities for the materials of his narra- 
tive or subjects of his reflections. A testimony of the 
greatest value was, indeed, borne to his learning and 
accuracy by no less an authority than Robertson, him- 
eelf the most faithful of historians. : ‘ ret 
Voltaire in no part of his work disguises his peculiar 
opinions: but in none can he fairly be charged with 
making his representation of the facts bend to them. It 
would not be easy to imagine subjects upon which he 
was more likely to be warped by those opinions than 


in relating the conduct of Luther and Calvin, in de-— 


scribing Leo X. and the other Popes; yet full justice is 
rendered to the character and the accomplishments of 


Leo, as well as to his coarse and repulsive antagonists ; | 


and with all the natural prejudice against a tyrannical 
Pontiff, a fiery zealot, and a gloomy religious persecutor, 


we find him praising the attractive parts of the Pope’s | 


character, the amiable qualities of the apostle’s, and the 


rigid disinterestedness of the intolerant reformer’s, as | 
warmly as if the former had never domineered in the | 


Vatican, and the latter had not outraged, the one all 
taste and decorum by his language, the other all hu- 
manity by his cruelty. 


It is correctly assumed, that the example of the 


“ Essai” was followed both by Hume and Robert- | 
son; by the former in his able appendix to the | 


‘“* History of the Stuarts from the Accession of 
James I. to the Death of Charles I,” the first pub- 
lished portion of Hume’s historical work ; and by 


the latter in the celebrated View of Society pre- | 
fixed to his * History of Charles V.” But every | 


subsequent historian more or less adopted the 
new system, to the great and manifest improve- 
ment of their compositions. 

The subsequent histories, and the philosophical 
romances of Voltaire, are criticised as are the 


dramas in the earlier part of the life, which then | 


closes with an indulgent account of the character 
and latter years of a great genius, who undeniably 
influenced his own and future ages for much good, 
and not a little evil, but of whom, in spite of the 
ingenious and eloquent pleadings of his English 
biographer, the reader takes leave, admiring far 
more than he can either love or esteem him. And 


yet Voltaire had higher claims to the gratitude of | 


mankind than any which his varied, brilliant, and 
solid writings establish. Of his services to man- 
kind it is said— 

Great as these services are—among the greatest that 
can be rendered by a man of letters—they are really of 
far inferior value to the benefits which have resulted 
from his long and ardneus struggle against oppression, 
especially against tyranny in the worst form which it 


can assume, the persecution of opinion, the infraction of | 
the sacred right to exercise the reason upon all subjects, | 


unfettered by prejudice, uncontrolled by authority, 
whether of great names or of temporal power. That 
he combated many important truths which he found 
enveloped in a cloud of errors, and could not patiently 
sift, 80 as to separate the right from the wrong, is un- 
deniably true; that he carried on his conflict, whether 
with error or with truth, in an offensive manner, and by 
the use of unlawful weapons, has been freely admitted. 


But we owe to him the habit of scrutinizing, both in | 
sacred matters and in profane, the merits of whatever is | 


presented for our belief, of examining boldly the founda- 
tions of received opinions, of making probability a part 


| of the consideration in all that is related, of ca}jing; 
_ plain reason and commonsense to assist in our councils 
when grave matters are under discussion ; nor cay “a 
one since the days of Luther be named, to whom the 
spirit of free inquiry, nay, the emancipation of the hn. 
man mind from spiritual tyranny, owes a more lastiy 
debt of gratitude 3 
The life is enriched with many traits, Lon mote 
and anecdotes, dramatically represented, anq 
selected as characteristic of Voltaire ; and the» 
| pendices contain a few original letters which Lord 
Brougham has procured. The following morsels 
illustrate the colloquial liveliness for which Vo. 
taire was celebrated :— 


His odd and unexpected turns gave his wit a zest that 
probably never belonged to any other man’s. His writ. 
ings give us some taste of this ; and there are anecdotes 
_on record, or at least preserved by tradition, of jokes of 





_which they who read his works at once recognise him as 
the author. When the Dijon academicians presented 
him with the place of an honorary member, observing 
that their academy was a daughter of the Parisian body 
—“ Eh! oui:” said he, “eh! et une bonne fille, je vous 

_ en réponds, qui ne fera jamais parler d’elle.”—When at 

some family party the guests were passing the evening 

| in telling stories of robbers, and it came to his turn-- 

“Once upon a time (he began)—Jadis, il y avoit, m 

fermier-général ma foi, Messieurs, j’ai oubli¢ le 

reste.” 

When St. Ange, who plumed himself on the refined 
delicacy of his flattery, said, on arriving at Ferney, 
“To-day I have seen Homer; to-morrow I shall see 
Sophocles and Euripides, then Tacitus, then Livy :” 
“ Ah! Monsieur,” said his ancient host, alarmed at the 
outline of a long visit, which he seemed fated to see 

filled up, “ Ah, Monsieur! je suis horriblement vieux. 
Ne pourriez vous pas tacher les voir tous le méme jour!” 

The sketch probably was left unfinished by this inter- 

ruption. So when an English traveller who had been 

to see Haller, heard Voltaire speak loudly in his praise, 
and expressed admiration of this candour, saying Haller 
spoke not so well of him : “ Hélas!” was the admirable 





| 
answer, “il se peut bien que nous avons tort, tous les 


deux.” 
As the writings of Rousseau afforded his bio- 
'grapher less scope than those of Voltaire, Lord 
Brougham has gone more into personal details 
than in most of the other lives; yet the impres- 
sion left is not pleasing, and the lessons, as we 
have said, were hardly needed. How would Lord 
Brougham write the Life of Byron? That, in our 
age, might be a more needful service than a new 
biography of the perverted, half-hearted, and half- 
crazed citizen of Geneva, the sentimentalist, about 
whom all men have made up their minds, If 
Rousseau had any influence upon mankind forty 
years since, when Lord Brougham first began 
inquire and to reason on the moral qualities of 
actions, and of great men, it has assuredly peris# 
long ago. We find much to admire in the genuine 
refinement and manly delicacy —for there 1s 0 
prudery about it—of the criticism on the love 
scenes in the “ Nouvelle Heloise.” Yet the entie 
is presumed a hard-headed lawyer, a stern stater 
man; the author the most refined, as the most 
ardent and impassioned, of sentimental lovers. 
Of the personal history of Hume, whose life 
lows that of Rousseau, Lord Brougham has 0 
little or nothing that is absolutely new.” 


wel 





* The world will soon have an opportunity of knowing more of David Hume, in his private capacity, than it bas hither 
done. W e observe that his extensive Correspondence, preserved by his nephew, Baron Hume, and bequeathed by bem 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, is about to be published, with the Society's permission, by Mr. Hill Burton, Advocates 
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of the errors of the philosopher is as free 
gs his commendation is warm and cordial. He 
jemonstrates that the scepticism of Hume was in 
reality hard, unbending dogmatism, and that his 
; ity was as much plain practical atheism as 
is compatible with sanity of mind. It is more 
stisfactory, if not more edifying, to cite from the 
commendatory than from the argumentative pas- 
or the disquisitions which occur in the Life 
of Hume ; and they are out of sight the most 
uent. Of Hume's “ Political Discourses,” and 
of his “ Inquiry into the Principles of Morals,” it 
is said — 
Of the “ Political Discourses” it would be difficult to 
in terms of too great commendation. They com- 
bine almost every excellence which can belong to such 
a performance. The reasoning is clear, and unencum- 
bered with more words or more illustrations than are 
necessary for bringing out the doctrine. The learning 
isextensive, accurate, and profound, not only as to 
systems of philosophy, but as to history, whether modern 


orancient. The subjects are most happily chosen; the 
language is elegant, precise, and vigorous; and so ad- 
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trary, he reprobates the selfish system of morals, and is 
a strenuous advocate of that which recognises the bene- 
volent feelings, and traces human conduct to a desire of 
enjoying their gratification. Of utility he largely states 
the importance, but rather as one leading motive than 
as the sole source of either our actions or our judgments 
upon them; and assuredly, both in this and the other 
branches of the argument, a wider departure from the 
commonly received standard of morals may be seen in 
the philosophy of Paley than in that of the “ Inquiry.” 


The one-sidedness of Hume’s History, and his 
want of the first virtue of every historian, patient 
and thorough investigation, careful weighing of 
facts and authorities, and scrupulous fidelity, is 
_ broadly exposed and condemned. 

The imperfections of Hume as an historian, are 
most obvious in his reigns of the Stuarts ; though 





his faults are not limited to this period :— 


The history of the Tudors has the same cardinal 
| imperfection of carelessness and haste, but in a lesser 
| degree, because he had fewer controverted points to 
consider, and a smaller mass of authorities to examine. 
He had also less temptation to give his narrative and 


mirably are the topics selected, that there is as little of | reflections a bias from the leaning of his opinions ; be- 
dryness in these fine essays as if the subject were not | cause, excepting the questions relating to Mary Queen 
scientific ; and we rise from their perusal scarce able to | of Scots, there are few passages from Henry VII. to 
believe that it is a work of philosophy we have been | Elizabeth subject to much controversy between the 


reading, having all the while thought it a book of cu- 
riosity and entertainment. The great merit, however, 
of these discourses, is their originality, and the new 
system of politics and political economy which they un- 
fold. Mr. Hume is, beyond all doubt, the author of the 
modern doctrines which now rule the world of science, 
which are to a great extent the guide of practical states- 
men, and are only prevented from being applied in their 
fullest extent to the affairs of nations, by the clashing 
interests and the ignorant prejudices of certain powerful 
classes; for no one deserving the name of legislator 
pretends to doubt the soundness of the theory, although 


many hold that the errors of our predecessors require a | 


slow recourse to right principle in conducting the prac- 
tical business of the world. The peculiar felicity of the 
author in distributing his doctrines as the subjects of 
separate essays, whereby he avoided the repulsive forms 
of a treatise, and yet moulding these separate treatises 
into one body and one harmonious system, cannot be too 
much admired. We read them as different and as short 
works on various subjects ; but we perceive at each step 
that we are guided by the same genius,—that one spirit 


Whig and the Tory parties. The earlier period before 
| the Conquest, and from the Conquest to Richard IIL, 
_is wholly free from questions of this description ; but 
also it must be observed, that the historian’s diligence 


| did not increase as he approached the termination of his 


labours ; the Anglo-Saxon history is in every respect 
the most meagre and superficial part of the whole 
work. < mate 

The bias of Mr. Hume’s mind, from which his chief 
partialities proceed, was the prejudice which he had 
conceived against Whig, and generally against popular, 


| principles. This arose, in great part, from his contempt 


of vulgar errors, and his distrust of the more numerous 
and ignorant classes of the community, whom those 
errors chiefly may be supposed to affect. His acquain- 
tance with antiquity, too, had not tended to lessen his 





of inquiry pervades the whole—one view of human | 


society and of national interests is taken throughout— 
one sagacious unfolder of truth, one accurate and bold 
discoverer of popular error is at work in each discourse ; 
and it is certain that Dr. Smith’s celebrated work, with 
all its great merits, is less of a regular system than the 


belief of the giddiness and violence of multitudes when 
they interfere directly in the conduct of affairs. To 
these considerations must certainly be added the con- 
nexion between the Whig party in the State and the 
fanatical party in the Church. The Roundheads were 
religious bigots in his eyes, and were, in fact, deeply 
tinged with superstition ; and they were the original 
of the Whigs both in England and in Scotland. The 
Cavaliers held cheap all such observances, regarding 
religious enthusiasm with mingled dislike and derision ; 
and from them came the Tor/:s in both parts of the 


island. Nor was the connexion merely genealogical or 


detached essays of Mr. Hume. ‘he originality of the | 


lstter’s opinions is wholly undeniable: they were pub- 


lished full fourteen years before the “ Wealth of. 


Nations.” 


As for his “ Inquiry concerning the Principles of | 


Morals,” of which he had himself formed so high an 
estimate, this is indeed a very excellent work, and ap- 
pears well to deserve the opinion pronounced upon it by 
the author, although his “ Political Discourses” may be 
“uperior in the originality and importance of their views. 

ut the composition of the “ Inquiry” is more careful 
and better elaborated than that of his other philosophical 
Writings, at the same time that it loses none of the ease 


or grace by which his manner is always so remarkably | 


guished. There is in this treatise a copiousness 
— felicity of illustration rarely any where else to be 
ound ; and it is fall of learned allusions and references, 
a the various and extensive reading in which he 
indulged. Nor is it the least remarkable feature of 
work, that though preferred by him before all the 

a productions of his genius, it contains nothing at all 
= bordering upon sceptical opinions, On the con- 


| 








historical. As late as the times of Addison and Boling- 
broke, we find the friends of the Hanoverian succession 
distinguished by their respect for religion, and the Jaco- 
bites chiefly giving in to the fashionable deism, or the 
latitudinarian principles, of Catholic countries in moderu 
times, 

A contempt of popular rights, a leaning towards 
power, a proneness to find all institutions already esta- 
blished worthy of support, a suspicion of all measures 
tending towards change, is thus to be seen prevailing 
through Mr. Hume’s reflections, and influencing both 
his faith in historical evidence and his manner of con- 
ducting the narration of facts. A bias of the like kind 
is plainly perceptible in his remarks and in his recital, 
wherever the Church, the sects are concerned, and gene- 
rally wherever religion forms the subject of either. 
Independent of the testimony which he has unwittingly 
borne against himself, in respect of his Tory partialities, 
the proofs of his perverting facts, especially in the last 
two volumes of his work, have been multiplied by the 
industry of succeeding historians, till the discredit of the 
book, as a history, has become no longer a matter of any 
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doubt. It is of no avail that he himself and his admirers 
cite the disrepute and even odium into which his account 
of the Stuarts fell with the Jacobites, as much as with 
the Whigs, from its first appearance. That party's 
unreasonable demands upon our faith would be satisfied 
with nothing short of absolutely acquitting all the 
Stuarts of all guilt and of all indiscretion ; and they 
probably felt more disappointed, because they were 
certainly more injured, by the admissions of one mani- 
festiy ranged on their side, when he was compelled to 
stop short of their pure and perfect creed. Afterwards 
the Tador history completed their discontent ; but it 
affords no proof whatever of his impartiality. He had, 
of course, far too much sense and too penetrating a saga- 
city to doubt the guilt of Queen Mary during the Scot- 
tish portion of her life, admitted as the greater part of 
the charges against her were, by her own conduct in the 
open profligacy of her connexion with her husband’s 
murderer ; aud the prejudice which this unavoidable 
conviction raised in his mind, extended itself to the 
more doubtful question of her accession to Babington’s 
conspiracy; a question which he appears to have exa- 
mined with much less patience of research, though it 
belonged to his own subject, than he had applied to the 
Scottish transactions of the queen, which, in their detail 
at least, had far less connexion with his work. 

It cannot be out of place to publish as widely as 
possible, the opinions of so competent a judge as 
Lord Brougham on a work which is still regarded 
in England as the standard history of the country. 
On some weighty points, Lord Brougham, in per- 
forming his highest duties as a moral and philoso- 
phical critic, or censor, has no more spared his own 
tenderly venerated relative, the historian Robert- 
son, the Whig of 1688, than the philosopher with 
strong Tory or Jacobite leanings. One of these 
points of condemnation, is the character of Eliza- 
beth, as it is represented by both historians. Lord 
Brougham has taken the same view of the per- 
sonal character of this great queen—great, after 
the manner which men have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to call great—that is taken by Mr. Tytler; 
and the improvement which this gentleman has 
made in historical writing was surely worthy of 
Lord Brougham’s commendation. 

It is of Robertson whom his grand-nephew is 
speaking, In what we consider one of the most 
valuable passages in this collection of Lives, and 
the one which, we trust, will, in connexion with 
the remarks on the vulgar heroes of historv, the 
ambitious and reckless, or cruel conquerors, make 
a deep, as it must a salutary, impression :-— 

There seems considerable reason to lament that an 
intimate acquaintance with the great scenes and cele- 
brated characters of history, in all ages, should have 
made the historian too familiar with the crimes on a 
great scale of importance, and therefore of wickedness, 
perpetrated by persons in exalted stations, so that he 
suppresses in recounting or in citing them the feelings 
of severe reprobation to which a more pure morality, 
& more strict justice, would certainly have given vent. 
It is painful to see him fall into the vulgar and perni- 
cious deinsion which secures for the worst enemies of 
their species the praise and the increase of worldly 
xreatness. It is equally painful to see the worst crimes, 
even of a more ordinary description, passed over in 
silence when they sully the illustrious culprit. Let us 
only, by way of example, and for explanation, survey 


the highly-wrought and indeed admirably composed | 


character of Queen Elizabeth. It opens with enrolling 
Henry V. and Edward III. among “the monarchs who 
merit the people's gratitude ? nav. it singles them 
out from among the list on which William IIL, Ed- 


| them up 2s the most gratefully admired of ali for tie 


“ blessings and splendour of their reigus,” Yet 
me j | Ube 
wars of Henry V. are the only, and of Edward [j 
almost the only deeds by which we can know the P 
or if any benefit accrued to our constitution by an: 
princes, it was im consequence of the pecuni ; 
culties into which those wars plunged them, but pl 
their kingdoms too, so that our liberties made « 
gain from the dreadful expense of blood and of ¢ na 
by which those conquerors exhausted their dominions. 
Then Elizabeth is described as “ stij] adored ip 
England; and though her “ dissimulation Without 
necessity, and her severity beyond example,” are 
recorded as making her treatment of Mary an €Xception 
to the rest of her reign, it is not stated that her whole 
life was one tissue of the same gross falsehood, whep. 
ever she deemed it for her interest, or felt it suited her 
caprices, to practise artifices as pitiful as they were 
clumsy. But a graver charge than dissimulation ang 
severity as regards her connexion with the history of 
Mary is entirely suppressed, and yet the foul crime jg 
described in the same work. It is undeniable that 
Elizabeth did not cause her to be executed until she 
had repeatedly endeavoured to make Sir Amyas Paulet 
and Sir Drue Drury, who had the custody of her persos, 
take her off by assassination. When those two gallant 
cavaliers rejected the infamous proposition with indig. 
nation and with scorn, she attacked them as “ dainty” 
and “ precise fellows,” “ men promising much and per- 
forming nothing;” nay, she was with difficulty dissuaded 
from displacing them, and employing one Wingfield in 
their stead, “ who had both courage and inclination te 
strike the blow.” Then finding she could not commit 
murder, she signed the warrant fer Mary’s execution; 
and immediately perpetrated a crime only less foul than 
murder, treacherously denying her handwriting, and 
destroying by heavy fine and long imprisonment the 
Secretary of State whom she had herself employed te 
issue the fatal warrant. History, fertile in its records 
of royal crimes, offers to our execration few such cha- 
racters as that of this great, successful, and popular 
princess. An assassin in her heart, nay, in her councils 
and her orders; an oppressor of the most unrelenting 
cruelty in her whole conduct; a hypocritical dissembler, 
to whom falsehood was habitual, honest frankness 
strange—such is the light in which she ought to be ever 
held up, as long as humanity and truth shall bear any 
value in the eyes of men. ‘That she rendered great 
services to her subjects; that she possessed extraordi 
nary firmness of character as a sovereign, with despi- 
cable weakness as an individual ; that she governed her 
dominions with admirable prudence, and guided her 
course through as great difficulties in the affairs of the 
state, and still more in those of the church, as beset the 
path of any who ever ruled—is equally incontrovertible; 
hut there is no such thing as “right of set-off” im the 
judgments which impartial history has to pronounce— 
uo doctrine of compensation in the code of public 
morals ; and he who undertakes to record the acwons 
of princes, and to paint their characters, is not at liberty 
tu cast a veil over undeniable imperfections, or suffer 
himself like the giddy vulgar to be so dazzled by vulgar 
glory that his eyes are blind to crime. 

This is nobly said; and the same spirit of 
Christian philosophy has dictated a passage im 8s 
high a strain, of which Robertson’s “ America” is 
the subject :-— 

There is one reflection which arises very naturally 
on examining the rare excellence of such narratives 
that of Pedro de la Gasea and Columbus’s voyage 
The subject of the latter is altogether free from 
interest; of the former, nearly so; and of neither sces* 
is the effect at all heightened by the vices or the e 
cesses of the actors. Then who can find any mom 
interesting narrative of events where great crimes are 
the subject, and who can doubt that the same pen W 
could so admirably paint the scenes, peace! ® 


| guiltless, which compose the subject of such be 
ward |., aud Alfred himself stand euroiled, aud holds! pictures, could in like manuer have lent an 
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of alike kind, without exaiting, at the expense | past times; to make us dwell with delight on the 


of public virtue, the merits of wicked men! But if it 
aed that the quieting a great republic, or discovering 
gew hemisphere, are acts of such interest as lend 
, jves to the historian’s pen, and are easily made 
1 rivet our attention ; surely the same pen which de- 
vribed them can represent even the wars that desolate 
ce earth, and the crimes that disgrace humanity, in 
seth colours as shall at once make us see the things 
trated, and yet lament the wretchedness of the 


| 


i 
j 


| 
| 
| 


events, and execrate the cruelties or scorn the pertfidies | 
ofthe criminals, instead of making us, with a preposte- | 
rous joy and a guilty admiration, exult in the occurrence | 


of the one, and revere the memory of the other. Refe- 
rence has been made already to the Plantagenet Prince 
sad the Tudor Princess, so much the theme of admira- 
tion with historians for great capacity, crowned with 
dszsling success. But why could not the diction of 
Hume and of Robertson have been employed for the 
far more worthy purpose of causing men to despise the 
intrigues and execrate the wars of such rulers! The 
same events had then studded their page, the same 
picturesque details given it striking effect, the same 
graphic colours added life to it, and yet the right feel- 


cherished ; nor would the historians have made them- | 


slves accomplices with the valygar in the criminal award 
of applause and of fame, by which the wicked actions of 
past times are rewarded, and the repetition of the same 


offences encouraged. 
Historians, too, are capricious and uncertain in their 


courage, of singular skill in conquest and in government, 
nay,even who have rendered services to mankind, not- 
withstanding their vices, are set apart to be loaded 
with obloguy—quite just in their instance, but incon- 
sistent enough with the suppression of all reprobation 
in other cases of less atrocity, indeed, yet of deep shades 
of guilt. 

The Borgia family, and Richard III., are the 
stances given of the indiscriminating condemna- 
tion practised by historians; and again, Lord 
Brougham returns to the argument for an im- 
proved system of writing the annals of nations: — 


Is it not somewhat inconsistent in the same historians 
who are so hostile to these great bad men that they can 
discover no merit in them, to be so dazzled by the 
battles of the Plantagenets and the policy of the Tudors 
that they can discover no blame in the sanguinary am 
bition of the one and the tyranny and perfidy of the 
other? Henry VIII., indeed, by his cruelty to his wives, 
has been deprived of much palliation which otherwise 
is abilities and his accomplishments would have obtain- 
ed for his despotic life, his numerous judicial murders 
actually perpetrated, as well as his plot for an ordinary 
assassination, that of Cardinal Beaton, only prevented 
by his own decease. 


panegyrics. Some princes of undoubted genius, of great “* yet the experience: 


But his daughter, who was as. 


tyrannica. to the full, and only restrained by the reli- | 


gious difficulties of her position, who was a model of 


falsehood in all its more hateful and despicable forms, | 


Who had all the guilt of murder on her head, and was 
only saved from its actual perpetration by having a 
auett for her agent, whom she would fain have 
suborned to commit it, instead of a Tyrrel, is loaded 
With the praise due to the most pure and virtuous of 


‘overeigns, because she had talents and firmness, and 
| Brougham to add the composition of such a mas- 


ruled successfully in difficult times. 

It is not, however, merely by abstaining from indis- 
‘iminate praise, or by dwelling with disproportioued 
sarhestuess upon the great qualities, and passing lightly 
over the bad ones, of eminent men, and thus leaving a 

general impression of their conduct, that historians 

err, and pervert the opinions and feelings of mankind. 
ven if they were to give a careful estimate of each 
‘ter, and pronounce just judgment upon the whole, 

Y would still leave by far the most important part of 

duty unperformed, unless they also framed their 


uarative so as to excite our interest iu the worthy of | illustrative touches, 


sceues of human improvement; to lessen the pleasure 
tvo naturally felt in contemplating successful courage 
or skill, whensoever these are directed towards the 
injury of mankind; to call forth our scorn of perfidious 
actions, however successful ; our detestation of cruel 
and bloodthirsty propensities, however powerful the 
talents by which their indulgence was secured. Instead 
of holding up to our admiration the “ pride, pomp, and 
cireumstance of glorious war,” it is the historian’s duty 
to make us regard with unceasing delight the ease, 
worth, and happiness of blessed peace ; he must remem- 
ber that 
‘** Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than War:” 


and to celebrate these triumphs, the progress of science 
and of art, the extension and security of freedom, the 
improvement of national institutions, the diffusion of 
general prosperity—exhausting on such pure and whole- 
some themes all the resources of his philosophy, all the 
graces of his style, giving honour to whom honour is due, 
withholding all incentives to misplaced interest and 
vicious admiration, and not merely by general remarks 


} > . = S > ae ; : 
gs of the reader would have been exerted and | on men and on events, but by the manner of describing 


the one and recording the other, causing us to enter- 
tain the proper sentiments, whether of respect or of 
interest, or of aversion or of indifference, for the various 
subjects of the narration. 

It is not to be denied, that history written in this 
spirit must differ materially from any of which we have 
it is only to be lamented that 
those great masters, whose writings we have been con- 
templating, did not consecrate their mighty talents to so 
good a work. ‘To the historians of all ages joining with 
the vulgar, and, indeed, writing as if they belonged 
themselves either to the class of ambitious warriors and 
intriguing statesmen, or to the herd of ordinary men 
whom suecessful crimes defrauded at once of their rights 
and their praises, may be ascribed by far the greater 
part of the encouragement held out to profligate con- 
duct in those who have the destinies of nations in their 
hands. At all events, this is certain: if they could not 
eradicate the natural propensity in the human mind 
towards these errors when unrefined, they might have 
enlightened it, and have gradually diffused a sounder and 
better feeling. 

So deeply have I always felt the duty of attempting 
some such reformation in the historical character and 
practice, that I had begun to undertake the reigns of 
Henry V., of Elizabeth, and of Alfred, upon these great 
principles. A deep sense of the inadequate powers 
which I brought to this hard task, would probably have 
so far grown upon me as its execution advanced, 
that I should have abandoned it to abler hands; but 
professional, and afterwards judicial, duties put an end 
to the attempt before it had made any considerable 
progress. Nevertheless, I found no small reason to be 
satisfied of success being attainable, when I came 
narrowly to examine the interesting facts connected 
with national improvement and virtuous conduct; and 
I am sure, that whoever may repeat the attempt will 
gather encouragement from the proof, which I have 
drawn from the master-piece we have been contemplat- 
ing, that the events and characters of past times lend 
themselves to an affecting narrative, conducted on right 
principles. 

We trust it may not yet be too late for Lord 


ter-piece to the many services, known and un- 
known, acknowledged and unacknowledged, which 
he has performed for his countrymen and man- 
kind. 

Young men, scholars, orators, and writers, will 


find this volume, among its higher merits, a trea- 


sury of acute and apposite criticism on style and 
diction, vividly conveyed by the most felicitous 


Though the description of 
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Hume’s historical style, and that of Robertson, | 


are found under their respective heads, we take 
leave to class them together :— 
If from the cardinal virtues of fidelity, research, and 


appears to have been, for the moment, emy] 


these excellencies ; for he has bestowed grain 
upon the pages in which he brings them forwarj 


accuracy, we turn to the great but secondary accom- 
was commenced :— 
pressions too strong to delineate the merit of Mr. Hume. | 


plishments of the historian, we can scarcely find ex- 


His style is altogether to be admired. 
passed by Livy himself. There is no pedantry or affec- 
tation, nothing forced or far-fetched. It flows smoothly 
and rapidly, according to the maxim of the critic, 
“ Carrere debet et ferri.”” It seems to have the “ lactea 
ubertas” of Livy, with the “ immortalis velocitas” of 
Sallust. Nothing can be more narrative; the story is 
unbroken, it is clear, all its parts distinct, and all suc- 
ceeding in natural order; nor is any reflection omitted 
where it should occur, or introduced where it would 
encumber or interrupt. In both his narrative and his 
descriptions there is nothing petty, or detailed more than 
is fit or needful; there is nothing of what painters call 
spotty—all is breadth and bold relief. His persons are 
finely grouped, and his subjects boldly massed. His 
story is no more like a chronicle, or his views like a 


It is not sur- | 


catalogue of particulars, than a fine picture is like a map | 


of the country or a copy of the subject. His language 
is more beautiful and powerful than correct. He has no 
little tendency to Gallicisms. He has many very inac- 
curate, some ungrammatical phrases. In this respect he 
is far behind Robertson. The general effect, however, 
of his diction is unequalled. He cannot be said to write 
idiomatic English, being indeed a foreigner in that sense; 
but his language is often, nay, generally, racy, and he 
avails himself of the expressions, both the terms and the 
phrases, which he finds in older writers, transferring 
them to his own page. In this he enjoys a great advan- 
tage over Robertson, who, resorting necessarily to Latin, 
or to foreign or provincial authors, could not manage 
such transfers, and was obliged to make all undergo the 


ina preliminary view of the difficulties experienced 


by Columbus before his great voyage of discovery 


The voyage is related with absolute clearness as rp 
gards all its nautical details, which are given co as te 
fix our attention without wearying it, and elucidate the 
narrative without encumbering it. But in the incidents 
of the passage we take the greatest interest, placed, a We 
feel ourselves to be, in the position of the navigators to 
whom every occurrence was of moment, because every 
thing was of necessity uew. Their conduct and thei 
feelings, however, occupy us still more ; four beside - 
sympathy with them, upon them the fate of the gre: 
enterprise depends. j 

But one figure ever stands out from the group; it is 
the great Captain who guides the voyage through the 
unknown ocean, and whom, beside his past history, we 
all the while feel by anticipation to be piercing through 
the night of ages to bring into acquaintance with each 
other the old world and the new. Upon his steady 


courage, undismayed by the dark uncertainty of all his 


_ steps, upon his fortitude which no peril can shake, bi, 


temper unruffled by all opposition, upon his copious re. 
sources under every difficulty, we dwell with the most 
profound attention ; sometimes hardly venturing to hope 
for his successful conquest vver so many difficulties, 
The voyage meanwhile proceeds, and the distance from 


any known portion of the world becomes tremendons, 


while nothing but sea and air is on all hands to be 
discerned. At length some slight indications of ap- 
proach to land begin to be perceived; but so slight that 


universal despondency creates a general resistance, 


digestive and assimilating process, converting the whole | 
into his own beautiful, correct, and uniform style. | 
Another reach of art Hume has attained, and better | 


than any writer in our language: he has given either a 
new sense to expressions, or revived an old, so as never 
to offend us by the neology of the one process or by the 
archaism of the other. With this style, sustained by 
his profound philosophy, there can be nothing more beau- 
tiful than some of his descriptions of personal character, 
or of public feeling, or of manners, or of individual sutfer- 
ing; and, like all great masters of composition, he pro- 
eM his effect suddenly, and, as it were, with a single 
blow. 


A number of examples are cited from Hume's 
History, among which are his picture of the 
French ambassador, at his first 
Elizabeth, after the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
Cromwell’s state of mind, when he became terri- 


audience of | 


fied at the very success of his own ambitious | 


schemes ; and the groups of great men who sub- 
verted the monarchy. These strokes of a master’s 
pencil being exhibited, it is added— 

Beauties such as these would make this the first of 
histories, if the grace of form could atone for the defect 
of substance ; if the transgressions against fidelity and 


the want of diligence could be covered over by the magi- 
cal power of diction. } 


Lord Brougham joins in the common opinion, 


which places Robertson’s “ History of Scotland” 
. ' sion made, for instance, by the Spaniards on the 


at the head of this author’s works; but it is from 
the “America” that particular passages are 
selected to illustrate the rare excellence of this 
historian’s style of narrative, which, in the highly 
finished pictures chosen, is stated to be “hardly 
matched, and certainly not exceeded by any other 


historical composition ofany age,” Lord Brougham ; 


breaking out into actual mutiny. Our anxiety for the 
result, and our interest in the great admiral, is now 
wound up to the highest pitch, when he obtains a pro- 
mise of his crew persevering, “ watching with him” yet 
three days. The indications of land being not far of 
now become less doubtful; and from among them are 
selected the more striking, closing with this picturesque 
passage :—“* The sailors aboard the Nina took up the 
branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly fresh. The 
clouds around the setting sun assumed a new appear- 
ance; the air was more mild and warm, and during the 
night the wind became unequal and variable.” Whea 
we are thus in painful suspense, comes the crowning 
victory—at once of the great navigator who has happily 
traced the unknown ocean, and of the great historias 
who has strictly pursued his path, but so as to give the 
well-known truth all the interest and all the novelty of 
a romantic tale now first told. ; 

I beg any one who thinks these remarks overrate his 
merit, to mark the exquisite texture of the following 
sentences, in which the grand result, the development 
of the whole is given; and to mark the careful sm- 
plicity of the diction, the self-concealed art of the 
master, and his admirable selection of particulars, by 
which we, as it were, descend and perch upon the deck 
of the great admiral. 

Any one may turn to Robertson’s work an‘ 
peruse the entire details, which go far to bear out 
all the praise lavished upon it. The structure 


of the succeeding passages is thus commen 


| upon = 


In like manner is the landing and the meeting with 
the natives painted rather than described. The impre> 


of these simple folk, shows that the great writer ©” 





place himself in the position of the savage a8 well a8 
sage. “The vast machines in which they had traver® 
the ocean, that seemed to move upon the waters ¥ 
wings, and uttered a dreadful sound like thunder, sccom- 
panied with lightning and smoke, struck them 
such terror, that they began to respect their new 
as a superior order of beings, and concluded that 
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gere children of the sun, who had descended to visit the 


—- simple language of these passages, to make but 
observation, is remarkable ; and their dignity is with 
this perfect plainness perfectly sustained. It is always 


langua 
ane as and the near approach of any catastrophe, 


whether awful or pathetic, may always be suspected 
whea the language becomes very simple, and the parti- 
calars begin to abound. ‘There is but one word above 

most homely style of the most ordinary conversation 
ig all that I have cited. The fields are “ verdant,” not 


vieh would not allow a monosyllable. Possibly 


« descend” was unnecessary ; “come down” would have 
been eufficiently sustained. The technical words “ lie- 
to” and “ahead” were in like manner necessary, because 
there is ridicule attached to speaking of a ship * stop- 
‘og. or one being before another, as on the road; 
hesides that these phrases have been imported from 
nautieal language, and are now naturalized on shore. 
The effect which the passage adverted to is calculated 
to produce on readers of understanding and of feeling 
was once remarkably seen by me, when I made my 
jilustrions and venerated friend Lord Wellesley attend 
to it. He told me next day that he had never been so 
much moved by any modern writing ; that he had shed 
tears while he read it, and that it had broken his rest 


at night. 

Some men are, no doubt, more easily moved 
than others. Lord Brougham brings out the 
beauties of his author by contrasting his de- 
scriptions of the same events with those of Mr. 
Washington Irving, in his “ Life of Columbus ;” 
aud it must be confessed that they stand in his 
pages like a Greek statue, in chaste, simple, clas- 
sic, yet touching beauty, side by side, as it were, 
of a very finely-dressed young lady meant to show 
off “ Ackermann’s Fashions for May.” The pas- 
sages are really unfortunate for Mr. Irving, who is 
not always so ambitious of effect ; but he may 
forgive a little personal mortification for the sake 
of the example he is made to furnish to all the 
javenile admirers of superfine writing on both 
sides of the Atlantic,—and they are numerous. 

As a mere piece of biography, the Life of Robert- 
son is, beyond comparison, the most delightful com- 
position in the volume. The movements of the 
heart are revealed init; affection, admiration, 
and reverence, are its springs. It has also, from 
attendant circumstances, more individualized or 
personal character, and a much warmer tone of 
feeling, than any other of the memoirs. Lord 
Brougham is old enough to have a perfect recol- 
lection of that venerable kinsman who directed 
his early studies, and he is sufticiently right- 
minded to feel an honourable pride in his maternal 
ancestry. It would have been strange had: he 
underrated Robertson ; and if he has said enough 
of that eminent historian, and manly and truly 
excellent person, no one will complain of his havy- 
ing given way to a spontaneous, natural, and 
graceful sentiment. 

In writing the family history of the Robert- 
‘ns, Lord Brougham goes back to the father of 


} ° . ° 
the Principal, his own great-grandfather, who was | 


4 minister of the Church of Scotland. Though he 
¥as a man of parts, and possessed some slight ac- 
complishments, very rare in his age, yet he was so 
“rictly a Presbyterian as to have exacted a pro- 


“se from his son William never to enter a| 


ge that a master of diction will make his | 


sand this word is correctly chosen for the rhythm, | 
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‘theatre. This promise Principal Robertson kept 
_to his dying day, though he became the acquain- 
| tance of Garrick and Henderson ; and was found 
among the most stanch of the defenders of his 
co-presbyter John Home, when the tragedy of 
“Douglas” drew the fiercest wrath of the Kirk 
upon his devoted head. But the father of Ro- 
bertson, though condemning all “ stage plays,” 
was, by the traditions of the family, 


Any thing rather than sour or stern, how severe and 
unbending soever may have been his moral feelings. For 
the sweetness of his placid temper, and the cheerfulness 

of his kindly disposition, | have heard him spoken of 
in terms of the warmest enthusiasm by such of his 
children as were old enough at the time of his decease 
to recollect him distinctly. The idea of again meeting 
him in another state was ever present to my grand- 
mother’s mind, (who was his eldest daughter,) and 
especially when stricken with any illness. 1t was with 
her a common source of argument for a future state, as 
proved by the light of nature, and, in her pious mind, a 
confirmation of the truth of Christianity, that, believing 
in the Divine goodness, she could not conceive the ex- 
tinction of so much angelical purity as adorned her 
parent, and so fine an understanding as he possessed. 
Their mother was a woman of great ability and force of 
character; but, like many of that cast, women espe- 
cially, she was more stern, and even severe, than 
amiable ; and this contrast, unfavourable to the one, 
redounded to the augmented love of the other. It can- 
not be doubted that the son’s character derived a strong 
tincture from both parents, but that, while he was mild 
and gentle in his temper, and of an engaging demean- 
our, his firmness and decision, nay, his inclination to- 
wards the Stoical system of morals, and even to a 
certain degree of Stvuical feeling too, was derived from 
his mother. 

The death of these two excellent persons was singu- 
larly melancholy, and served to impress on the minds of 
their family a mournful recollection of their virtues. 
Mr. Robertson had been removed to the Old Grey 
Friars’ Church of Edinburgh in 1733 ; and ten years 
afterwards, both he and his wife, seized with putrid 
fever, died within a few days of one another, leaving 
eight children, six daughters and two sons, of whom 
William was the elder. He had been educated first at 
the school of Dalkeith, under a very able teacher of the 
name of Leslie, a gentleman at that time of the greatest 
eminence in his profession. On his father’s removal to 
Fdinburgh, he was taken thither, and placed at the 
University, though only twelve years old. His diligence 
in study was unremitting ; and he pursued his educa- 
tion at the different classes for eight years with inde- 
fatigable zeal. He had laid down for himself a strict 
plan of reading ; and, of the notes which he took, there 
remain a number of books, beginning when he was only 
fourteen, all bearing the sentence as a motto which so 
characterized his love of learning, indicating that he 
delighted in it abstractedly, and for its own sake, 

without regarding the uses to which it might be turned, 
“ Vita sine litteris mors.” 1 give this gloss upon 
the motto or text advisedly. His whole life was spent 
in study. I well remember his constant habit of quit- 
ting the drawing-room both after dinner and again after 
tea, and remaining shut up in his library. 


Almost as soon as by the laws of the church 
he was qualified, Robertson obtained the small 
living of Gladsmuir, in East Lothian,—in which 
he remained for fifteen years of a studious, virtu- 
ous, and happy life. The living was fortunately 
obtained, as we are told, 


On the eve of the irreparable loss sustained by the 
family in the death of both their parents, which left his 
brothers and his sisters wholly without provision, he 
immediately took the care of them upon himself, and 
would form no connexion in marriage until he had seer 
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them placed in situations of independence. 


and favourite sister superintended his family. In her 
sound judgment he always placed the greatest confi- 
dence ; for he knew that to great beauty she added a 
calm and a firm temper, inherited from their mother, 
but with greater sweetness of disposition. An instance of 
her fortitude and presence of mind was sometimes men- 
tioned by him, though never alluded to by herself: that, 
a swarm of bees having settled on her head and shoul- 
ders while sitting in the garden, she remained motion- 
less until they took wing, thus saving her life, which was 
in imminent jeopardy. She was married in 1750, and 
the year after, he married his cousin, Miss Nesbit. 
While at Gladsmuir, where he remained fifteen years, 
his life was passed in constant study, and in the duties 
of his sacred profession. He rose very early, and de- 
yoted the whole morning to his books. Later in the 


He thus re- | designed by nature, as well as formed by stp 
mained single for eight years, during which his eldest | great practical statesman and orator,” is th 





| 


{ 


day he had ample time for visiting the sick and the poor | 


generally ; and he gave great attention to the important 
duty of examining and catechising the young people 
under his care. , R ; 

It is remarkable that, with all the love of study which 
formed so striking a feature of his character, nay, with 
the contemplative disposition which his thirst of know- 


ledge for its own sake plainly indicates, he should have | 
joined an extraordinary fitness for the less speculative | 
pursuits of active life, and a manifest willingness to bear 


a partinthem. The rebellion of 1745 afforded an occa- 
sion on which he conceived that the dangers surrounding 
civil and religious liberty called for the exertions of all 
good citizens in its defence. On the news of the rebels 
marching towards Ediuburgh he quitted his parsonage 
(manse) and joined the volunteers of the capital. How 
far they marched is not known; but that they must have 
proceeded towards the Highlands, and for some time 
remained under arms, is certain from this,that he always 
mentioned the effect of the first coal fire on his head 
after he had been for sume time accustomed to burn 
peat only. When Edinburgh was surrendered he joined 
a small body of persons from the city, who offered their 
services at Haddington to the commander-in-chief. 

Soon after his marriage he was returned as a member 
to the General Assembly, and again his capacity and 
his inclination for active life appeared. He devoted 
himself assiduously to the business of that body; and, 
having a very strong and clear opinion in favour of lay 
patronage, the great question which divided the Church 
of Scotland in that day, as, in truth, it again does in 
our own, he assumed the lead of its advocates. At first 
they formed a small minority of the Assembly ; but, 
by degrees, reason enforced by eloquence had its course, 
and he gained ultimately a complete victory over his 
adversaries. 

The persecution of John Home, by the fanatical party, 
for writing the moral and innocent and even pious 
tragedy of “ Douglas,” gave another occasion to show 
Dr. Robertson’s liberal and rational sentiments. Such 
of the clergy as had attended the theatre to witness the 
representation were involved in the same bigoted outcry. 
Home himself bent to the storm, and resigned his living ; 
Robertson’s judicious but spirited defence saved the 
rest from more than a rebuke to some, and a few weeks’ 
suspension to others. He manfully explained why he 
had never attended himself, saying that it was only 
owing to the promise already mentioned ; but he avowed 
that he saw no harm in the attendance of his brethren 
whom no such promise bound. 

He was now looked up to as the acknowledged leader 
of the moderate party ; and, as they soon after became 
the ruling body in the Church, he must be considered as 
the leading minister of that venerable body during all 
the time he continued in the Assembly. Of the lustre 
with which his talents now shone forth all meu are 
agreed in giving the same account. I have frequently 
conversed with those who could well remember his con- 
duct asa great party chief, and their uniform observa- 
tion was upon the manifest capacity which he displayed 
for affairs. “That he was not in his right place when 
only a clerical leader or a literary man, but was plainly 


dy, fora 
which seems to have struck all who observed bis cou 

After an encomium upon Principal Robertson's 
powers as a debater, it is said, 


If his habitual command of temper averted anger 
made him loved, his undeviating dignity both of de. 
meanour and of conduct secured him Tespeet The 
purity of his blameless life, and the rigid decoram of his 
manners, made all personal attacks rpon him hopeless - 
and, in the management of party concerns, he was so far 
above any thing like mancuvre or stratagem, that he 
achieved the triumph so rare, and for a party chief » 
hard to win, of making his influence seem always to rest 
on reason and principle, and his success in carrying his 
measures to arise from their wisdom, and not from his 
own power. 

They relate one instance of his being thrown some. 
what off his guard, and showing a feeling of great dis 
pleasure, if not of anger, in a severe remark upon a 
young member. But the provocation was wholly out of 
the ordinary course of things, and it might well have 
excused, nay, called for, a much more unsparing Visite 
tion than his remark, which really poured oil into the 
wound it made. Mr. Cullen, afterwards Lord Cullen, 
was celebrated for his unrivalied talent of mimiery: and 
Dr. Robertson, who was one of his favourite subjects, 
had left the Assembly to dine, meaning to return, As 
the aisle of the old church, consecrated to the Assembly 
meetings, was at that late hour extremely dark, the 
artist took his opportunity of rising in the Principal's 
place, and delivering a short speech in his character, an 
evolution which he accomplished without detection. The 
true chief returned soon after ; and, at the proper time 
for his interposition, rose to address the house. The 
venerable Assembly was convulsed with laughter, for he 
seemed to be repeating what he had said before, se 
happy had the imitation been. He was astonished and 
vexed, when some one explained the mystery—opened, 
as it were, the dark passage where Mr Cullen had been 
acting. He said he saw how it was, and hoped thats 
gentleman who could well speak in his own person 
would at length begin to act the character which pro- 
perly belonged to him. 

Besides being an eminent historian, an able and 
prompt debater, and a most skilful leader of that 
somewhat unruly and troublesome body, the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, Robertson was, in 
his time, a reviewer, for there was an “ Edinburgh 
Review” long before “ Tie Edinburgh Review.” But 
more interest will be taken in his qualities as 4 
preacher than about his talents as a reviewer; ané 
of these his juvenile grand-nephew may be con- 
sidered a fair judge, as in Scotland boys and girls 
of all ages pronounce decidedly upon sermons. 
Robertson is stated to have been, 


Asa preacher, most successful. His language, of course, 
was pure, his composition graceful, his reasoning cogent, 
his manner impressive: he spoke according to the custom 
of the Scottish Church, having only notes to assist bis 
memory. His notions of usefulness, and his wish @ 
avoid the fanaticism of the High Church party (what 
with us would be called the Low Church, or Evangell- 
cal,) led him generally to prefer moral to theological or 
Gospel { Doctrinal !] subjects. Yet he mingled als 
three themes essential to the duties of a Christian pa 
tor. He loved to dwell on the goodness of the Deity, 
as shown forth not only in the monuments of creation 
but the work of love in the redemption of mankind. He 
delighted to expatiate on the fate of man in a futere 
state of being, and to contrast the darkness of the mews 
which the wisest of the heathen had, with the 
light of the new dispensation. He oftentimes would 
expound the Scriptures, taking, as is the usage 
Kirk, a portion of some chapter for the subject of Bs 
is called Jecture as contradistinguished from serm@e®; 
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in these discourses the richness of his learning, the 
sea sable clearness of his explanation, the felicity of 
=F ion, shone forth, as well as the cogency and 
us of his practical application to our duties in 
iife, the end and aim of all his teaching. I have heard 
him repeatedly ; occupying, as he did from 1759 to his 
death, the pulpit of the Old Grey Friars, where his 
had been minister before him. But one sermon, 

| was very young at the time, I never can 

The occasion was the celebration (5th Novem- 

ter 1788) of the centenary of the Revolution, and his 
cater, considering that to have heard such a man dis- 


eoarse on such a subject, was a thing to be remember- | 


ed by any one through life ever after, took me to hear 
him. It was of singular and striking interest, for the 
extreme earnestness, the youthful fervour with which 
it wasdelivered. But it was in some passages upon a 
revolution Which he expected and saw approaching, if 
not begun, as well as upon the one which was long 


absorbing interest of present affairs. 
saw casting their shadows before. He certainly had 


no apprehensions of mischief, but he was full of hope 
for the future ; and his exultation was boundless in 


contemplating the deliverance of “so many millions of | 
s great a nation from the fetters of arbitrary go- | 
vernment.” His sister and I| often afterwards reflec- | 


ted on this extraordinary discourse with wonder, and I 
feel almost certain of some such expressions as these 


having been used, and of his fortelling that our neigh- | 


bours would one day have to celebrate such an event 
as had now called us together. We dined with him 
the same day on leaving the church, for it was the 
afternoon service that he had performed. His eldest 
son, afterwards Lord Robertson, was of the company ; 
and when the Principal expressed his satisfaction at 
having had his presence at church, (a thing by no means 
of weekly occurrence,) the answer was, “ Ay, sir, if 
you ll always give us such sermons, you may make it 
worth our while.” “ Ah,” answered he, “ you would 
like it, as the boys say,” referring to a vulgar school 
taunt. | have again and again asked my learned kins- 


man to show me the sermon, which he admitted he pos- | 


sessed among his father’s papers, fairly written out. 
His answer was, that he wished to avoid giving it 
publicity, because, in the violence of the times, the 
adthor of it would be set down for a Jacobin, how in- 
wocent soever he was at the day of its being preach- 
ed. Those times have happily long since passed away. 
I cannot believe that any one has ventured to destroy 
this remarkable production, though hitherto it has not 
been found. I return to the course of his life. 


In a note, Lord Brougham mentions that Lord 


Robertson’s executor has now found this celebrated | 


sermon. And, by the way, our southern readers 


must not confound the son of the historian in any | 


way with the celebrated Peter of that name, 


Author of “Stray Leaves, &c. by Lord Robertson,” | 


which appeared the other day ; as the respective 
judges and their families are totally different. 
Lord Brougham gives a very minute account of 
the composition and publication of Robertson’s 
different works, and of the fame which heralded, 
and the success that attended them. Very diffe- 
rent was the reception given to the histories of 


ume, as well as to his philosophical writings ; | 
hor would it be difficult to account for this, irre- | 


spective altogether of the intrinsic merits of these 
com positions, 


ere great in our own times; but when 
rd Brougham conjectures that the book- 
tellers must have made £50,000 by Robertson’s 





Robertson’s works brought great | 
Prices for those times, or, indeed, what would be | 
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histories, he probably does not underrate their 
profits. 

Lavishly ascribing merit of all kinds to the 
eminent historian, his affectionate critic does not, 
however, forget, in his love and veneration for the 
memory of Robertson, the higher duty which he 
owestomankind. Having vindicated his “ America” 
from the petty objections and captious cavilling 
of small critics, Lord Brougham gravely remarks 
of persons whose opinions he considers more worthy 
of attention, 

Others have raised an objection to the “ History of 
America,” from which it is difficult to defend it. There 
is induced by the narrative, in the mind of the reader, 
far too great sympathy with the conquerors of the New 
World. This may, in part, be palliated by the feeling 


4, and almost faded from te snnmeee te the mace | * difficult for any historian to avoid, and which leads 


I well remember | 
his referring to the events now going on on the Con- | 
tinent, as the forerunners of far greater ones which he | 


him to paint in interesting, if not in attractive colours, 
the deeds and the heroes of his story. But the atrocious 
crimes of those Spanish invaders, who, with a combina- 
tion of fanatical violence and sordid avarice, subjugated 
or extirpated unoffending millions because of their pagan 
ignorance and their precious mines,—those bigoted furies 
who poured out the blood of men like water, in order 
to establish the gospel of peace and good will towards 
man,—those monsters of cruelty, who, after wearying 
themselves with massacre, racked their invention for 


tortures which might either glut their savage propensi- 


ties or slake their execrable thirst of gold,—all ought 
to have called for reprobation far more severe than any 
which the historian of their guilt has denounced against 
them. This is a great stain upon the work, and it can 
only be palliated by the excuse already offered,—an ex- 
euse by which the stain never can be wiped out. 

The “ excuse” is stated in one of the passages 
quoted above. 

From the remarks on Robertson’s stately pe- 
riods, and somewhat constrained diction, one is 
pleased to find that the stiffness and elaboration 
arose from the writer’s want of early familiarity 
with the idiomatic forms of English speech, and 
not from mistaken or pedantic notions of what is 
undignified in written language. We are told, 
though no trace of the fact appears in any part 
of his works, that Robertson 

Was intimately acquainted with Swift's writings; in- 
deed, he regarded him as eminently skilled in the nar- 
rative art. He had the same familiarity with Defoe, 
and had formed the same high estimate of his historical 
powers. | know, that when a Professor in another 
University consulted him on the best discipline for 
acquiring a good narrative style, previous to drawing up 
John Bell of Antermony’s “ Travels across Russia to 
Tartary and the Chinese Wall,” the remarkable advice 
he gave him was to read “ Robinson Crusoe” carefully ; 
and when the Professor was astonished, and supposed it 
was a jest, the historian said he was quite serious : but 
if “ Robinson Crusoe” would not help him, or he was 
above studying Defoe, then he recommended “ Gulliver's 
Travels.” 

The literary fame of Robertson, and his influ- 
ence in the General Assembly, of which he was, 
for a quarter of a century, the chief, and almost 
the absolute though prudent ruler, made him a per- 
son of considerable consequence with the govern- 
ment, and he seems to have had a patron or friend 
in Lord Bute, while that nobleman possessed great 
influence at court. It was proposed to elevate 
him to a high rank in the English charch, “ a 
proposal which,” says his first biographer, Mr, 
Dugald Stewart, “was rejected in terms which 


| effectually prevented its repetition.” This con- 
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sistency with Presbyterian principles was highly 
honourable to Robertson, who was no bigot,— 
though one is at a loss to conceive why the go- 





vernment should have wished to remove him from | 


other half century has elapsed, will be formed 
| of the opposers of Catholic emancipation jn 1829 


the leadership of the Assembly, in which he was 
so useful. Such preferment as involved no sacri- 


fice of principle, which the government had the | 


power to bestow, was conferred upon him. He 
repeal of the worst parts of the penal laws against 


the Catholics “ until time should be given to ey. 


was made one of the royal chaplains, and the 
place of historiographer for Scotland was revived 
expressly for the purpose of rewarding his merits 
and services. It may be noticed that, though 
Robertson was the head of the University, a very 
small salary is attached to that office, and the 
stipends of the Edinburgh clergy were, in those 
days, comparatively small to what they now are. 

From the period that Robertson became cele- 
brated as an historian, he frequently visited Lon- 
don,— 
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those mobs, who pulled down and burnt the Ro. 
mish chapels and attacked Principal Robertson’ 
house? What profit have they derived from the 
teaching of history ; and what opinion, when rim 


and of the Maynooth grant in 1845? 
Principal Robertson proposed to postpone the 


lighten public opinion ;” but it is too plain thet 


_the sixty-seven years which have elapsed would no: 
have been sufficient to free public opinion from 


' 


his age, in 1793; his masculine and well-balan 


the gross delusions under which it had heey 
brought by unprincipled men. 

Principal Robertson died in the 72d year of 
ced 


From Lon 


mind remaining entire to the last. 


| Brougham’s summary of the character of this 


Where he was received by all the more distinguished | 


characters, whether statesmen or men of letters, with 
the highest distinction; and the charms of his conversa- 


elevated position, added greatly to the interest that 
naturally arose from his literary renown. 

in 1778, the concessions to the English and Irish 
Roman Catholics, by repealing the most oppressive parts 
of the penal laws, suggested to those of Scotland the 
obtaining a similar boon, or rather a similar act of 
justice. The Principal approved and supported their 
claims. An alarm was excited, and the Puritanical 
party in the General Assembly urged the adoption of a 
remonstrance against the proposed measure, but the 
Principal's salutary interference occasioned its rejection. 
The alarin was, however, stimulated by all the means to 
which the unscrupulous fury of religious faction has 
recourse ; and so great a dread of violence was excited, 


excellent and eminent person, a man in whom 
Scotland will ever feel an honourable pride, we 


copy out a few sentences :— 
tion, at once easy, lively, good-humoured, and yet per- | 
fectly dignified, as became his sacred profession and his | 


Without any thing of harshness or fanaticism, he was 
rationally pious and blamelessly moral. His conduct, 
both as a Christian minister, as a member of society, 23 
a relation, and as a friend, was wholly without a stain, 
His affections were warm : they were ever under control, 
and therefore equal and steady. His feelings might 
pass for being less strong and lively than they were, 
partly because he had an insuperable aversion to ex- 
tremes in all things, partly because, for fear of any 
semblance of pretension, to which he was yet more 


averse, he preferred appearing less moved than he really 


that the Catholics at once abandoned their attempt. | 


Their concessions, however, came too late to allay the 


popular ferment which the Puritans had raised; and a. 


fanatical mob attacking the Protestant [ Catholic? ] chapels 
at Edinburgh, burnt one and pulled down another, then, 
proceeding to the college, were about to assail the Prin- 
cipal’s house, which they beleaguered, with the most 
savage imprecations against him; but having had notice 
of their approach, he had withdrawa his family, and a 
body of soldiers stationed there saved the building and 
the rest of the university. At the next Assembly in 
1760, he made a speech of singular eloquence, declaring 
his unaltered opinion on the justice of the measure, but 
adding that before the riots he had been disposed to re- 
commend a postponement of it until time should be 
given to enlighten the public mind, and free it from the 
gross delusions under which it had been brought through 
the acts of unprincipled men. 
tolerable fulness in the Scottish Magazine for that year, 
and it fully justifies the exalted opinion traditionally 
entertained of the Principal’s oratory. He declared on 
this memorable occasion his intention to withdraw from 
public life, and stated that his friends well knew this 
resolution had been taken some time before the late 
controversy. 


There is nothing new under the sun. Here we 
are again, two-thirds of a most eventful century 
later in date, and our religious animosities little 
if at all softened. There have been no actual 
burning of Romish chapels, but, short of that, 
as much unchristian violence and heat as dis- 
graced those unhappy times. How would the 
zealots against the Maynooth grant have acted in 
1778! What opinion do they now calmly form 
of the “ fanatical mobs, ” 





This speech is given with | 
' made doubtful. 


was, in order to avoid the possibility of feeling less than 
he externally showed. , ° . ° 

His conversation was cheerful, and it was varied, 
Vast information, copious anecdote, perfect appositeness 
of illustration,—narration or description ‘wholly free 
from pedantry or stiffness, but as felicitous and as 
striking as might be expected from such a master— 
great liveliness, and often wit and often humour, witha 
full disposition to enjoy the merriment of the hour, but the 
most scrupulous absence of every thing like coarseness 
of any description—these formed the staples of his talk. 
One thing he never tolerated any more than he did the 
least breach of decorum; it was among the few matters 
which seemed to try his temper—he could not bear evil 
speaking, or want of charity. No one was likely ever 
to wrangle with another before him; but he always put 
down at once any attempt to assail the absent. His 
own nature was singularly charitable and kindly; he 
always viewed the conduct of others in the least ua 
favourable light; and when he heard any objections 
urged, he would suggest something that at least left the 
blame mitigated when it could not be warded off or 
Of course, this remark applies to cases 
where the matter was ambiguous, and the general 
character and conduct were good. No man ever ei 
pressed a greater abhorrence of any thing plainly bad, 
or a nobler scorn of any thing mean; and his sentence 
went forth in such cases with an awful and an over 
powering force. ; 

His very decided opinions on all subjects of publie 
interest, civil and religious, never interrupted his 
friendly and familiar intercourse with those who he 
different principles. With his colleague, Dr. Erskine, 


_ leader of his antagonists in the Church, he lived apo 





terms of uninterrupted friendship, as that great pret 
byter feelingly testified on preaching his funeral sermos. 
With Mr. Hume his intimacy is well known. His 
tical principles were those of a moderate Whig,® 

of 1688, as he used to express it; but no man 
greater contempt the petty manceuvres of party. - +: 
On religious matters he ever expressed himself 


and the ineiters of! solemnity and warmth. While he was wishing well @ 
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in France, before the excesses that profaned its 

and indeed before the revolution broke out, he was 

sing the irreligious tone of French literature : 
S peal,” said he, “one would think we were living 
under a pew dispensation.” Of American independence 
he was the warm friend ; but Washington’s character 
was far more to his mind than Franklin’s, of whose 
sjolence and contempt of revealed religion he had formed 


3 very unfavourable opinion. 
His manner was not graceful in little matters, though 


his demeanour was dignified on the whole... . . . «| 


The only particulars of his manners and person which | | 
‘ | the Royal George. 


recollect are his cocked hat, which he always wore, even 
ia the country; his stately gait, particularly in a walk 


ROBERTSON—BLACK. 





which he loved to frequent in the woods at Brougham, | 
where I attended him once while he visited there, and | 


in which he slowly recited sometimes Latin verses, 
sometimes Greek ; a very slight guttural accent in his 
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comiums of my book which he got from people of rank. 
I have got some of the best puffers of England on my 
side. Mr. Doddington, Horace Walpole, Lady Hervey, 
and the Speaker, are my sworn friends; and you will 
wonder, even in this great place, how I have got Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to be a subject of conversation. ..... 
What great things have | to say of Mr. Pitt, who yester- 
day brought all the Tories to approve of continental 
measures us the only thing for the good of old England ! 
Yesterday I dined with Mr. Garrick, in spite of John 
Hyndman and the Presbytery of Dalkeith. To-morrow 
I go to Portsmouth, to wait on Admiral Hawke and see 
How much have I to tell you! I 
ever am yours, 


Does any body now remember “ John Hynd- 
man?” ‘This presbytery of Dalkeith is_ still 


famous, or was so till very lately. 


speech, which gave it a peculiar fulness; and his | 


retaining some old-fashioned modes of address, as using 
the word “ madam”’ at full length; and, when he drank 


you.” ‘ ° . . . . 
" The late Lord Meadowbank, a kinsman of his, and 


indeed his ward, when preparing his Lectures on | 


General History, of which he was Professor, asked him 
ifhe had ever remarked how very superficial Mr. Hume’s 
Anglo-Saxon period is, more so than the other parts, 
though the last written, of his “ History!’ “ Why, yes, 


| 


| 


I have,” said the Principal; “but the truth is, David | 
(so he always called him) had the most unfortunate 


thing happen to him that can befall an author—he was 
paid for it before he wrote it.” 


It is not easy to conceive a character nearer to | 


perfection. 
A few of Robertson’s familiar letters written 


from London to Dr. Jardine, his friend and his co- | 


adjutor in the ecclesiastical courts, are given in the 


. . . . . . ' 
memoir, and will be very interesting to Scottish 


readers, and Scottish clergymen. They are lively, 
easy, and good-humoured. The following lets us 
into the secret management of Kirk Courts in 
those days, which, we presume, may have been 
much the same as in our own times :— 


I am as much interested as you can possibly be in 
preventing the intended elevation of Turnstill to the 
Moderator’s chair. But how could it possibly enter 
into the head oft such a politician as you are, and one who 
has seen London too, that there was any method of 
engaging our laymen here to take part in a question 
about which they (laymen) are totally indifferent? At 
the same time, | am earnest in giving opposition, and | 
think it may be made with great probability of success; 
but | should be apt to imagine that neither Dick nor 
Hamilton are the propercandidates. You know neither 
of them stand well with Lord Milton; and if either you 
or I should give our interest or solicit for them, you 
know what a handle might be made of it. If Morrison, 
or some such grave, inoffensive, ecclesiastical personage 
could be set up, 1 join you with all my vigour. You 
must make the choice as well as you can. Why may 
you not stand yourself! At any rate, fix upon some 
feasible man. Write a few letters, and endeavour to 
raise the jealousy of the brethren against a perpetual 
moderator, and I don’t doubt of our defeating the 
Doctor. If we can discomfit him by our own strength, 
this will render him inconsiderable : all other methods 
of doing so would be ineffectual. 

I have now brought my offers to a conclusion with 
Andrew Millar. After viewing the town, and consider- 
‘ng the irresistible power of a combination of booksellers, 
: have agreed to sell him the property for £600. This, 
70a see, is the sum I originally fixed upon as the full 
coe of my work, and is more than was ever given for 
hy book except David Hume’s. You cannot imagine 


W much it has astonished all the London authors, nor | 


’w much Andrew Millar was astonished at the en- 


The remaining six Lives which form the volume 
afford Lord Brougham an opportunity of writing 


th catae Biv humble service to | almost complete History of Physical Science, 
ine with any woman, addin My humble service ‘ . _ eres 4 
— ; - | during the most memorable and brilliant period of 


discovery which the annals of the world record. 
He contrives to introduce the discoveries of New- 
ton in the memoirs of Voltaire, and they appear 
naturally enough there; and he concludes with Sim- 
son, the mathematician ; besides comprehending 
within the Georgian period nearly every celebrated 
name in modern chemistry,— Black, Priestley, 
Watt, Davy, and Cavendish. Such names as De!- 
ton and Herschell may probably, with others, be 
reserved for another series of Lives. In clearing 
up controverted points, with great sagacity and 
the acuteness of one long accustomed to investi- 
gate the laws of evidence, the keen and _ hotly 
disputed claims of priority of discovery are dis- 
cussed with candour and fairness, which ought to 
win the approbation of the living sarans on both 
sides of the Channel, and for ever put those questions 
to rest. In deliberating on these rival claims, 


| Lord Brougham, without departing from his plan, 


gives an account of the progress of discovery 
among the great French chemists. 

The first in the group of men of science is Black, 
the single-minded philosopher “ Joseph Black,” at 
whose feet his noble biographer had sat in boyhood, 
drinking in from the lips of the venerable sage 
that knowledge and ardent love of science which 
has so powerfully influenced his life. The affee- 
tionate recollections which the pupil, at the dis- 


‘tance of ha!f a century, retains of his old in- 


structors, of Black, and of Dr. Adams of the High 
School, and of those happy days when the enthu- 
siasm for knowledge is, in minds of the Brougham 
order, felt like the rapture of pure youthful pas- 
sion, give an interest and tenderness to some of 
these memoirs which are rarely found in the lives 
of men of science, and in the dry details of scien- 
tific discovery. The memoir of Black opens thus 
finely :— 

The physical sciences have few more illustrious names 
to boast than that of Joseph Black. With all the 
habits and the disciplined faculties of a true philosopher, 
with the temper as well as the capacity of a sage, he 
possessed that happy union of strong but disciplined 
imagination, powers of close undivided attention, and 
ample resources of reasoning, which forms original 
genius in scientific pursuits ; and, as all these qualities 
may be combined in an individual without his happening 
to signalize his investigations of nature by any dis- 


covery, we must add that his life was crowned with the 
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good fortune of opening to mankind new paths in which 
both himself and his followers successfully trode, enlarg- 
ing to an incalenlable extent the bounds of human 
knowledge. The modesty of his nature making him 
averse to publish his speeulations, and the genuine de- 
votion to the investigation of truth for its own sake, 
rendering him most open in his communications with all 


! 
| 
| count his difficulties, and how they were ove 
| 


the delight of having actually stood by h; 

victory was gained, we found the exquisite orhtien 

of hearing him simply, most gracefully, in the most 

spirit of philosophy, with the most perfect modesty , 
’ 

to us the steps by which he had successfully advaseey 

from one part to another of his brilliant course. £0 over 


who were engaged in the same pursuits, his incontestable | the same ground, as it were, in our presence which 
claim to be regarded as the founder of modern chemistry | had for the first time trod so many long years before: 
has been oftentimes overlooked ; and, while some have | hold up, perhaps, the very instruments he had then used 


endeavoured more or less obscurely to mingle themselves | 


with his discoveries, others have thought it becoming to 
post-date the new system, that it might seem the produce 
of a somewhat later age. The interests of truth and 
justice, therefore, require that we should minutely ex- 
amine the facts of the case; and, happily, the evidence 
is so clear, that it only requires an attentive considera- 
tion to remove ail doubt from the subject. I feel it a 
duty imperatively cast upon me to undertake a task 
from which, did | not regard it as less difficult than 
sacred, I might shrink. 


last courses of lectures which he delivered; and the | 


knowledge thus gained cannot be turned to a better use 
than in recording the glory, and in vindicating the fame, 
of my illustrious master. 

The story of a philosopher’s life is soon told. 


But I had the great happiness | 
of being taught by himself, having attended one of the | 


and act over again the same part befere our eyes whi 
hid laid the deep and broad foundations of his imped 
able renown. Not a little of this extreme interest 
tainly belonged to the accident that he had go long re 
vived the period of his success—that we knew there ra 
in our presence the man now in his old age, sensei 
under the laurels won in his early youth. But take 4 
altogether, the effect was such as cannot well] 2€ con. 
ceived. I have heard the greatest understandings of 
the age giving forth their efforts in its most eloquent 
tongues—have heard the commanding periods of Pitt's 
Inajestic oratory—the vehemence of Fox’s vurning de. 
_ clamation—have followed the close-compacted chain of 


_Grant’s pure reasoning—been carried away by the 
mingled fancy, epigram, and argumentation of Plunket: 
| but | should without hesitation prefer, for mere intel. 


Black | lectual gratification, (though aware how much of it is 


was born, in 1721, at Bordeaux, where his father, a | derived from association,) to be once more allowed the 


native of Belfast, was settled as a merchant: he was, 


however, a Scotsman, and his wife, too, was of a Scottish | 


family, that of Gordon of Hillhead, in Aberdeenshire, 
settled like Mr. Black at Bordeaux. 


A minute account of the great discoveries of 


Black, and an adjustment of his claims, is thus 
summed up :— 

The great man whose history we are contemplating, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the triumphs of his youth 
bear fruit in every direction, exalting the power and 
increasing the comforts of mankind, as well as extending 


the bounds of their knowledge, and enlarging the range | 


of their industry. He was but twenty-four years old 
when he made his first discovery, and thirty-four when 
his second was added. He lived to nearly fourscore. 


turer, are next described, and they appear to have 
heen of a very high order. We can only refer to 
the manner of the lecturer :-— 


Nothing could be more suited to the orcasion: it was 
perfect philosophical calmness ; there was no effort; it 
was an easy and a graceful conversation. The voice was 
low, but perfectly distinct and audible through the 
whole of a large hall crowded in every part with mutely 
attentive listeners; it was never forced at all, any more 
than were the motions of the hands, but it was any 
thing rather than monotonous. [Perfect elegance, as 
well as repose, was the phrase by which every hearer 
and spectator naturally, and as if by common consent, 
described the whole delivery. The accidental circum- 
stance of the great teacher’s aspect, I hope I may be 
pardoned for stopping to note, while endeavouring to 
convey the idea of a philosophic discoverer. His 
features were singularly graceful, full of intelligence, 
but calm, as suited his manner and his speech. His high 
forehead and sharp temples were slightly covered, when 
I knew him, with hair of a snow-white hue, and his 
mouth gave a kindly, as well as most intelligent expres- 
sion to his whole features. , ‘ ‘ 

The reader who has known the pleasures of scicnce 
will forgive me if, at the distance of half a century, I 
love to linger over these recollections, and to dwell on 
the delight which I well remember thrilled me as we 
heard this illustrious sage detail, after the manner I 
have feebly attempted to portray, the steps by which he 
made his discoveries ; illustrating them with anecdotes 
sometimes recalled to his mind by the passages of the 


suffering, and that wish was fully gratified. 


| privilege which | in those days enjoyed of being present 
while the first philosopher of his age was the historias 
of his own discoveries, and be an eye-witness of those 
experiments by which he had formerly made them, once 
more performed with his own hands, 





| The manner of Black’s death, was in harmony 
| with the mild, placid, and dignified life of a true 
philosopher, There is, indeed, something both 
striking and deeply affecting in the description of 
the deaths of most of the illustrious persons whose 
_lives are recorded by Lord Brougham : Voltaire, 
Hume, Priestley, Watt, Black, and Cavendish. 
|The death of Black presents this striking pie- 


ture :— 
. . . e | 
Black’s abilities and accomplishments as a lec- | 


The gradual decay of his strength brought about the 
extinction of life without pain and without any discom- 
posure. Professor Robison told me that he was sure 
nothing could be more agreeable to his illustrious 
friend’s wishes than this end, as nothing was more likely 
to vex and annoy him than the unavoidable accompaal- 
inents of a protracted illness and a sick-bed. He oftes, 
indeed, expressed a wish that he might be spared this 
It seemed, 
said the Professor, as if he waited calmly until the las 
stroke of his pulse should be given. It is certain that 
he passed from this life so quietly as not to spill a cup 
of milk and water (a customary dinner with him) whieh 


he at the moment was holding in his hand, and whieh 


' 


moment, and giving their demonstration by performing | 


before us the many experiments which had revealed to 


rested on his knee. His attendants saw him in this 
posture, and left the room supposing him still alive. O8 
returning soon after, they saw him exactly sitting a 
before, and found that he had expired. 

With the exception of a brief description of the 
somewhat eccentric habits of the amiable and te 
cluse philosopher, the life of Cavendish is limited 
tv his discoveries; while that of Davy is either 
meagre or rapid, even in scientific details : yet it 
is generously written, so far as it goes ; and from 
Lord Brougham, who was personally well 
quainted with Davy, one gathers traits of charse 
ter not to be found in the other published memoirs. 
One paragraph we may cite, in which 
Brougham holds the just balance between Davy's 
few overweening admirers, and his more nume® 
ous detractors. There seems little doubt that bis 


him first the most important secrets of nature. Next to | brilliant first snecess in London, for a time ta 
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the provincial young man of obscure | 

tg te ei oa not to be wondered at ; nor was 
it Jong before he recovered from the bad effects of | 
i@bibing a gas even more noxious to moral life 
that which at one time affected his physical | 


than 

gee 
» first consequences of his success in the line of | 

exhibition, were unfavourable, and threatened to | 
yg fatal; for he was led away by the plaudits of fashion, 
sod must needs join in its frothy, feeble current. Fora 
ghile, he is remarked to have shown the incongruous 
sembination of science and fashion; which form a most 
mperfect union, and produce a compound of no valuable 
sgalities, somewhat resenbling the nitrous gas on which 
ve experimented earlier in life, having an intoxicating 
Mfect on the party tasting it, and a ludicrous one on all 
peholders. They who have recorded this transforma- 
tion, while they lament the substitution of any thing for 
«the natural candour and warmth of feeling which had 
dngularly won upon the acquaintance of his early life,” 
sdd most justly, that the weakness which they describe 
sever “cooled his regard for his family and former 
fiends.” J can vouch for the change, which was merely 
saperficial, being of very short duration. 


Of Simson, there is little personal history, for 
his way of life afforded few materials; yet that 
little is charming. He was intended for the Scot- 
tich Church, but felt no vocation ; and mathema- | 
ties soon seduced him from theology :— 


He used in after life to relate how, wearied with the 
controversies to which his clerical studies led him, he 
would refresh himself with philosophical reading; and 
not seldom finding himself there also tossed about by 
conflicting dogmas, he retired for peace and shelter to 
the certain science of necessary truth; “ and then,” said 
he, “I always found myself refreshed with rest.” 

It happened that no lecture or teaching of any kind 
was given by the professor who filled the mathematical 
chair, receiving its emoluments, and neglecting its duties, 
when Simson went to the University. But curiosity, a 
propensity ever strong in his nature through his whole 
life, made him wish to see what the science was, and he 
vorrowed from a friend a copy of Euclid,the work which 
he was destined afterwards to give forth in a perfection 
that bas made all other editions of that great classic be 
forgotten. Over the elements of the science he pvured 


wsiduously and alone, with only the aid of suggestions 


ecasionally given by a student some years older than 
bumself, 

This was the commencement of Dr. Simson’s 
‘rue vocation. From the history of his progress, 
we glean one picturesque trait; first remarking, 
‘tat he had long been puzzling and tormenting 
himself on the subject of porisms :— 


It happened, about the month of April, 1722, 


that while walking on the banks of the Clyde with 
‘ome friends, he had fallen behind the company; and 
musing alone, the rejected topic found access to his 
‘noughts. After some time a sudden light broke in 
‘pon him; it seemed at length as if he could desery 
“mething of a path, slippery, tangled, interrupted, but 
till practicable, and leading at least in the direction 
towards the object of his research. He eagerly drew a 


ure on the stump of a neighbouring tree with a piece 


of chalk ; he felt assured that he had now the means of 
~olvin 


tells as 


; subject (eo tempore Porismatum naturam non satis | 
“mpertam habebam), yet he accomplished enough to | 


& the great problem; and although he afterwards 
that he then had not a sufficiently clear notion of | 


¢ him communicate a paper upon the discovery to | 
yal Society, the first work he ever published 
rans. for 1723). He was wont in after life to 
spot on which the tree, long since decayed, 
ood. If peradventure it had been preserved, the 
bent lover of Greek geometry would have been seen 
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making his pilgrimage to a spot censecrated by such 
touching recollections. The graphic pen of Montucla, 
which gave such interest to the story of the first ob- 
servation of the transit of Venus by Horrox in Lan- 
cashire, and to the Torricellian experiment, is alone 
wanting to clothe this passage in colours as vivid and as 


_ unfading. 


The little which we learn of Simson, who spent 
his life in study within the walls of his college, is 
pleasing :— 


Dr. Simson loved to amuse his leisure hours and un- 
bend his mind in the relaxation of society ; and from the 
simplicity of his manners and the kindliness of his dis- 
position, as well as from his very universal information, 
he was ever a most welcome member of the circles which 
he frequented. He lived in his college chambers to the 
last, but received his friends occasionally at a neigh- 
bouring tavern, where a room was always kept at his 
disposal. He attended a club near the college, and in 
good weather its members dined every Saturday at 
Anderston, a suburb of Glasgow. In these meetings his 
chair was always reserved for him, being left vacant 
when he happened to be absent. It is also said to have 


_been his habit to sit covered. He was fond of playing 
for an hour or two in the evening at whist, and of caleu- 


lating chances, at which he generally failed ; but he was 
on the whole a good player, though he was not very 
patient of his partner’s blunders, nor always bore a bad 
hand of such partner with philosophic meekness. He 
was fond of music, and sometimes would sing a Greek 
ode to a modern air. Professor Robison says he twice 
heard him sing in this manner “a Latin hymn to the 
Divine Geometer,” and adds, that the tears stood in his 
eyes as he gave it with devotional rapture. His voice 
was fine, says the Professor, and his ear most accurate. 
That he did not always interrupt his geometrical medi- 
tations in the hours of relaxation is very plain, not only 
from the singular anecdote already related of his dis- 
covery of porisms, but from the date of “ Anderston” 
attached to some of his solutions, indicating that they 
had occurred to him while attending the Saturday 
meetings of the club in that suburb. In all his habits 
he was punctual and regular, even measuring the exer- 
cise which he took by the number of paees he walked. 
Anecdotes are related of him when interrupted by some 
one on his accustomed walk, aud after hearing what 
was said, continuing at the number he had just before 
marked, and surprising his acquaintance by speaking 
the next number aloud. He was exceedingly absent ; 
and the younger part of the university pupils were wont 
to play upon this peculiarity. It is related that one of 
the college porters being dressed up for the purpose, 
came to ask charity, and in answer to the Professor's 
questions, gave an account of himself closely resembling 
his own history. When he found so great a resemblance, 
adds the story, he cried out, “ What's your name (” 
and on the answer being given, “* Robert Simson,” he 
exelaimed with great animation, “ Why, it must be my- 
self !’’—when he awoke from his trance. Notwithstand- 
ing his absent habits, he was an exceedingly good man 
of business. , ° ° ‘ 

He is represented to have been of a calm and pleasing 
presence, of a portly figure, of easy and not ungraceful 
manners. ° ‘ . ° 

His character was lofty and pure: nothing could ex- 
ceed his love of justice, and dislike of any thing sordid 
or low; nor could he ever bear to hear men reviling one 
another, and, least of all, speaking evil of the absent or 
the dead. In this he closely resembled his celebrated 
pupil Mr. Watt. 


The life of Priestley, like that of Voltaire, runs, 
we should imagine, the chance of giving offence to 
the extremes of two parties still existing: the 
blind worshippers of the sectarian chief, and those 
who, fostering bitter posthumous animosity against 
the memory of the Unitarian, ean seareely allow 
any merit to the illustrious discoverer and excel- 
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lent man. Lord Brougham’s estimate of this 





eminent man is, indeed, scarcely so homogeneous | 


and equable as his other summaries ; though it 
must be admitted, that the character of Priestley, 
as displayed throughout many parts of his career, 


those called into play among his great contempo- 
raries. From the beginning on to almost the end 


; 
| 


} 


of his life, he existed amidst the heats and wrath | 


of polemic and political controversy. It is more 
wonderful that he escaped with a moral nature so 
little scathed by the evil influences under which 
he suffered, than that he sometimes gave way to 
the dogmatism and intolerance of which he was 
himself the victim. There is more pleasure in 
contemplating the favourable than the mixed 
aspects of the life and character of Priestley which 
are presented by Lord Brougham ; although the 
former were not also the most just and the least 
liable to disputation. 
of Priestley’s greatest discovery, it is said :— 


Priestley is the undoubted discoverer of oxygen. He 


Having detailed the steps | . ; : 
I | controversial writer, who is here stated to have 


expressed of the youthful republic, 


_vators of France, with the success of yw) 
: 2 
| reflect that it was penned about three weeks after th 


was composed of more discordant elements than | Wonder to find a Christian minister aceo 
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deemed the safety of freedom to be bound up "Whe 


we read his answer to the offer of a seat jn 7 
‘ 


the 


t moves og, 


mpanying }; 
acknowledgment of the honour proposed, that tte 


enrolled among the authors of the tragedy 80 recent! 
enacted, with no protest against the bloody course the 
pursuing, no exception to the unqvalified admiration 


horrible massacres of September, the wors 
cities which disfigured the Revolution, j 


In America we find his leanings are al] against the 
ederal party, and his censures of the great Chief of the 
Union little concealed. 


When we recollect that Lord Brougham has not 


_ suffered Robertson to escape without the admopi. 


tion called for by his indulgence to the cruelty, 
hypocrisy, and fanaticism of the conquerors of 
Mexico and Peru, he cannot be taxed with severity 
to the memory of Priestley. As is not unfreyuently 
the case, this warm and occasionally intemperate 


expressed surprise that the pious peopie of Edin- 


_ burgh suffered the monument of the infidel Dayid 


was the first who communicated a knowledge of it to | 


Lavoisier, at Paris, soon after he had made the dis- 


covery; nor can any thing be more disingenuous than | 


that celebrated person’s afterwards affirming that he, 
Priestley, and Scheele, had all discovered it “ about the 
same time.’ Ile never discovered it until Priestley dis- 
covered it to him. 
all knowledge of the experiments of Biack and Caven- 
dish, the former published twenty and the latter eight 
years before, was bad enough, but not equal to Lavoi- 
sier’s positive assertion coutrary to what must have 
been his positive knowledge. This great discovery was 
far from being the last of its justly celebrated author... 


Bergmann’s suppressing in his book | 


Hume to stand in their city, was, in temper and 
manners, mild and gentle. Of his suavity, one 
instance is given by Lord Brougham from his cor. 
respondence, which is as curious as the anecdote 
of Wilkes disarming the prejudices of Johnson: 
though, if we remember aright, besides pleasant 


conversation and adroit flattery, the insinuating 


... The merit of Dr. Priestley, as a cultivator of | 


science, was the activity with which he made experi- 
ments—-the watchful attention with which he observed 
every phenomenon, following the minutest circumstan- 
ces of each process—the versatility with which he pro- 
secuted each new idea that arose from his trials—his 
diligence in recording all the particulars, as if well aware 
how much depends in every branch of inductive philo- 
‘sophy upon allowing no fact to escape, when we are 
confessedly in search of light, and can never tell how 
any given fact may bear on the unknown conclusion to 
which our analytical process is leading us. <As a rea- 
soner his powers were far less considerable. He pos- 
sessed not the sound judgment, the large circumspec- 
tion, which enables men to weigh the relative value of 
either reasons or facts. He was cautious enough, and 
drew little from his imagination in feigning hypotheses, 
if it be not the reasons which he invented from time to 
time for the purpose of sustaining the desperate fortunes 
of the phlogistic theory, and making the facts bend to it 
as they successively arose with a force capable of shiver- 
ing it in pieces. But he was also deficient in the happy 
sagacity which pierces through apparent dissimilarity, 
and ranges things apparently unlike under the same 
class—he had not that chastened imagination which can 
see beyond the fact present to the senses—in a word, he 
was much greater as a collector of new facts than a 
reasoner upon them—and his inductive capacity was in- 
ferior to his power of experimenting and of contriving 
the means of observation. ‘ , ‘ , 

The cast of his political opinions was originally little 
more tending to democracy than those of Whigs usually 
are who have read and discussed more than they have 
reflected and seen. He used, indeed, to say that in 
politics he was a Trinitarian, though a Unitarian in re- 
ligion. It must, however, be confessed that he went 
very much further in the same direction after the 


French Revolution had set fire to the four quarters of 
_ limited influence upon his observations of the star 


the political world; and his admiration of republican 
principles might be measured by his zeal for the inno- 


before a Calvinistic divine present. 


demagogue tempted the stern moralist with the 
most delicious morsels of the fillet of veal on the 
dinner-table. The story of the Unitarian divine 
is thus related :— 

He happened to visit a friend whose wife received 
him in her husband’s absence, but feared to name him 
By accident his 
name wes mentioned, and the lady then introduced him. 
But he of the Genevan school drew back, saying, * Dr. 
Joseph Priestley?” and then added in the American 
tongue, “ I cannot be cordial.” Whereupon the Doetor, 
with his usual placid demeanour, said that he and the 
lady might be allowed to converse until their host should 
return. By degrees the conversation became general ; 
the repudiator was won over by curiosity first, then by 
gratification ; he remained till a late hour hanging upon 
Priestley’s lips; he took his departure at length, ane 
told the host as he quitted the house, that never had he 
passed so delightful an evening, though he admitted the: 
he had begun it “ by behaving like a fool and a brate. 
One such anecdote (and there are many current) is of 
more force to describe its subject than a hundred labour- 


_ed panegyries. 


Before describing those disgraceful riots in Bir- 
mingham, in which Dr. Priestley’s chapel, his 
house, and his library and philosophical appar 


tus, were destroyed by a mob of infuriated fana- 


tics, Lord Brougham relates the following anec 
dote of an earlier period of his history :— 

In 1779, when Captain Cook was preparing 3 
upen his second voyage, Mr. Banks, who took a great 
interest in it from having been engaged in 
invited Dr. Priestley to accompany the Captain as ast 
nomer to the expedition. Advantageous terms were 
proposed, including a provision for his family. He enter: 
tained the proposal, and then agreed to it; oe 
tions were taken by the clerical members of the v7 
of Longitude, not to his ignorance of astronomy and 
natural history, but to his Socinian principles a : 
which one might have supposed could exercise eer 


of planets. I know not if the same scientific au 
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sted, on like grounds, in the council of the Royal | France, an honour which he prudently declined. 


Society, to receiving papers upon his chemical discoveries. “ But,” says Lord Brougham— 
It is certain that a like influence prevented Professor . 


Playfair from afterwards proceeding to India, where he This moderation disarmed not his enemies—he was 
“designed to prosecute his inquiries into the science | pursued by the intolerant spirit of the times, He found 

of the Hindoos. Such passages stamp the history of a himself shunned by his former associates in science, 
t nation with indelible infamy in the eyes of the Even the Royal Society did not afford an exception to 
eel world. this persecuting loyalty, ora shelter from its effects; and 
sastley-——no thanks to his persecutors— | i” the spring of 1794 he withdrew to America. Here he 

Dr. Priestie} . P again suffered considerable disappointment. His reli- 
was, upon the whole, not a pecuniary loser by the gion was too much for those who had ceased to care for 
fiery zeal which, a century or two earlier, would sacred things, and far too scanty for those who still were 
have given himself to the flames instead of his Christians; wg! his weseren opinions were exceed- 
napnecripts and crucibles. He enjoyed a pension ingly distasteful, because they were tinged with a decided 


. . | admiration of France. He continued, however, to inha- 
2 ir -vei ' > s ari o ansdowne, | ;.- : il : 
of £150 a-year from the first Earl of Lansdowne, bit the country, and to prosecute his studies, chiefly 


with whom he for some time lived as librarian theological. He received contributions regularly from 
and “ philosophic companion -’ and his friends | his benefactors in England, Mrs. Rayner and the Duke 
contributed liberally to wants which seemed to | of Grafton; but these, though acknowledged by him in 
have exceeded those of a prudent or reasonable | = he unpleasant style ss ani wy seo oe oo 

ee as |B ieiiaes i naw deen oh cobmal | table benevolences,” ) were for the most part on a diffe- 
philosopner, dey ’ Me ip ha 'rent footing from the English charities; they appear 
henefactions. On this topic, Lord Brougham | generally to have been required for the propagation of 
administers to all whom it may concern, a rebuke | their Unitarian opinions, to which the parties were all 
not altogether uncalled for :— | so zealously attached. 








Before this time the doors of Lansdowne House 
of prosecuting his experimental researches; and he | had been closed against him, or, as it is phrased, 
declined an offer to obtain for him a pension from the | js offered visits when in London “had been 
] 


A subscription among his friends furnished the means | 
le j hi is | 
. d - Ss s « S§ « re ( é bd . ’? *,* 

geerament. A shade is cast upon this passage of his | olitely declined,” “apparently for political rea- 
history by the circumstance of the pecuniary aid which 4 ena WI ; Lord B ; 
he thus received being only in a small part rendered | 50)°- len it pleases Lord Hrougham to be 
necessary for his experimental pursuits. Mr Parker, the | gracious and complimentary, we must say for 
eminent optician, furnished him for nothing all the instru- | him that he deals out praise in no stinted mea- 
ments made by him, as did Mr. Wedgwood all his! sure, The paragraph in which the munificence 


earthenware utensils. Yet we find in his correspondence | ; 
° . . ° } M > . » ‘ "et ’ ry are 

a painful thankfulness expressed, in any thing rather | of Lord Shelburne to the man alt dy “ ndered 
than the ianguage of a philosopher, to Mrs. Rayner and | famous by his first and greatest discoveries, is 
Mr. Lee, for “ seasonable benefactions.” The “ apology” thus rounded off :— 

which he evidently feels required for this kind of depen- | 
dence is not at all confined to the “ expense of his philo- 
sophical and theological studies ;” he refers also to the 
education of his children, and to the expenses of house- 
keeping occasioned by his reputation. It is not invi- 
dious toobserve that, be a man’s celebrity ever so great, 
he is not bound to incur any expenses in keeping hospi- 
tality, if these, “ exceeding twice his own income” (and 
that, with the pension of Lord Lansdowne, not an incon- 
siderable one), can only be met by the large “ benefac- 
tions” of his friends. Ile names fifteen who gave him 
ty subscription a yearly allowance, all the while he 
chose to decline an offer made to procure a pension from 
bie government, “ wishing to preserve himself indepen- | ! 
dent of every thing connected with the court.” We Lord Brougham forgets to say, in this place, 
must on this be content to remark, that different men | that the doors of the edifice thus commemorated 
eatert; iffere j é 2pHe nee ° ” . 

tertain different notions of independence. | were “ politely” closed against the man whose re- 
A man whose speculations in science had been | searches and discoveries had rendered it thus illus- 
“fsuch value and importance to society, was well | trious. One might almost fancy that the noble 
meant to receive public remuneration ; and patron was, in these transactions, to be regarded 
nestley might surely have accepted a pension as a much greater man than the philosopher. But 

: . I I 
without any compromise of his independence ;| Lord Brougham, before their final parting, does 
though, with the existing notions of mankind, it ample justice to the character of Priestley, who, 
. = a0 easy for the recipient of the “ seasonable after the storms of polemic and political strife and 
*hefactions ” of friends, to retain at all times the persecution, spent several years of a serene and 
"ae posture. He received compensation for his bright old age at his retreat in Pennsylvania, 
oe by an action against the Hundred ; though | where, ina happy frame of mind, he gently ex- 
r ell far short of his own estimate of loss froin _pired in 1804, in the seventy-second year of his 
““ Favages of the mob. An ample subscription | age, ) 
Wr . ge ' ° e . . 
~ tp made for him; and from a munificent | ‘The narrative of Priestley’s latter years is given 
Trot i 1 ot . » 27 4 9 . on | . . 4 . 
o ‘ in law he received £10,000, with an! with considerable fulness, and it atones for what- 
ee for life of £200. After the riots, he "ever asperity may, by some, be remarked in the 
TnOVe . . . . , . 
. te to London, and, for a time, acted as Prin- | earlier part of the history. We close with a few 
; DA . « e e : 

pa of the Unitarian Academy at Hackney. But | sentences from Lord Lrougham’s summary of 


the . —— 
of nit of Jacobinism was now added to that | Priestley’s character :— 
‘es Lia j 


With whatever difference of sentiments statesmen may 
at any time view Lansdowne House, the lovers of science 
to the latest ages will gaze with veneration on that mag- 

nificent pile, careless of its architectural beauties, but 
grateful for the light which its illustrious founder caused 
to beam from thence over the whole range of natural 
knowledge ; and after the structure shall have yielded 
to the fate of all human works, the ground on which it 
once stood, consecrated to far other recollections than 
those of conquest or of power, will be visited by the 
pilgrim of philosophy with a deeper fervour than any 
| that fills the bosom near the forum or the capitol of 
ancient Rome. 


} 


I ig i Ld € * - . . . * 
det hianism : and, to crown all, he had been | At the end of ] y 95, he suffered a hea vy affliction in 
‘ed a member of the National Convention of | the death of his sou Henry, after a few days’ illness; 


ter . : 
» ATT- NO. CXNNVIDS ’ " 
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and in ten months more he also lost his wife. These | verting to what will be to many readers jtg most 
blows, though he felt their weight, did not at all crush | attractive section—the life of Watt. Amono ; 
him. His resignation was exemplary; and his steady, | y,...+ merits this biography comprehends a com. 


thusiastic faith in Revelation, gave him a certain : , 
ere of iodine. before many years should elapse, with plete history of the discovery of steam power and 


those whom he had lost. Indeed, his letters clearly | of the perfecting of the Steam Engine. Ip early 
show that he regarded the sundering of these ties far | youth, before he had left Edinburgh, Lord 
less attentively than their restoration. A few days | Brougham was intimately acquainted with W 


i 4 th, he writes to his most intimate . , Pang 
canes tea cabdiont Seteueentent, Theophilus Lindsay, and = the sete % ~ distinguished members 
recounting the particulars of his loss; and he adds that of their “ Friday Club, he fondly and affection. 


he is composing three discourses on Revelation against ately looks back on social evenings “ worthy of 
modern unbelievers. The letter next year announcing | the gods.” 


his wife’s death, begins with saying to the same friend | ‘The most splenetic or captious partisan m 
° . “ { ; Ai 
how much he stands in need of his sympathy, and goes | we should imagine, lay down this book, if not 


on to add,—“ This day I bury my wife; she died on hg Ser : 
Saturday, after an illness of a fortnight.” He adds | with increased admiration of the intellect and com. 


some remarks on his literary occupations, and concludes | prehensive powers of the indomitable author, then 
with mentioning a plan he has of travelling to distract | with a truer appreciation of his personal character 
his mind. No one who reads his letters and memoirs | and disposition. It is written for the future, as well 


by himself, can doubt that this stoical firmness isnot |. " : 2 
the result of a callous disposition, but the signal triumph | as for the present time, in a searching and fear. 


of a heartfelt belief in the promises of Religion over the | less spirit, dreading no man’s feud and seeking no 
weakness of our nature. ie man’s favour; but with so much generous feeling 
It is, indeed, quite manifest that Religion was as | and charitable construction of motives, that if a 


much an active principle in him as in any one who ever |;;-__ ; a eee oe . 
lived. Not only is it always uppermost in his thoughts, bias is ait apparent, it 18 aon times out of ten 
but he even regards temporal concerns of a public na- | t© the side of charity and kindness. It is, in 


ture always in connexion with the Divine superinten- | short, written in the spirit of the divine precept, 
dence, and even with the prophecies of Scripture... . . | ““ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
He looked for an actual and material second coming of | q, ye even so unto them.” And in the same spirit, 
aot upon canta. ; | we firmly hold the faith, that Lord Brougham’s own 

It is farther said— life will yet be written, when petty contemporary 

His character is a matter of no doubt, and it is of a | spites and jealousies have long passed away, and 
high order. That he wasa most able, most industrious, when his eminent literary achievements and 
most successful student of nature, is clear; and that his | great oratorical powers will be held subordinate 


name will for ever be held in grateful remembrance by all ‘ : ‘ 
who cultivate physical science, and placed among its | to his arduous and unwearied labours from his 


most eminent masters, is unquestionable. That he was youth upward in the cause of human improve- 
a perfectly conscientious man in all the opinions which ment. May it not even now be very fairly asked, 
he embraced, and sincere in all he published respecting What man, and what statesman of his age, has 
other subjects, appears equally beyond dispute. done and originated more good for mankind than 


With regret we close the volume, hardly ad- ' Henry, Lord Brougham? 





eee 





A ROSARY FROM THE RHINE.—XI. 


LXX. THE SEVEN SISTERS, 


NEAR OBERWESEL.- 


And sickness poison tastes in purest springs. 
Even so, to him who hears his marriage-bell, 
Or her who knows it tolls a sister’s knell, 

The gems of bannered Scuinpure on the rock, Sounds not one tone the same ; but wails or sings. 
Blinding all eyes, so bright their beauty shone ! Lo! now that Autumn flies from hill and river, 
The Seven proud Sisters bloomed ; and pitied none, | Allelse remains—but all with looks estranged : 


But loved their knights to martyr and to mock : ___ And where was joy and radiance yesterday, 

Till by the Fate such treason did provoke The mountains sigh and frown, the wan woods shiver, 
The fair deniers of their sex were thrown __ And all the region mourns ; its green to gray, 
Beneath the stream, to pine, transformed to stone Soft air and fragrant dew, to hail and tempest changed. 

Hard as the hearts that once a thousand broke.* 

Now Love be thanked ! for since this doom, they tell, LXXII. COLOGNE. 


The Rhineland maidens, trembling to behold 
The stony maids, when summer Rhine is low 
Rise over Weset’s eddies, ne’er rebel Once in CoLoene, in wizard days of Eld, 
From his sweet law, nor coy with charms too cold : By Nature’s sigils and hermetic page, 
But answer sighs with smiles, and warmly courted glow. Acrippa tells, the true adept compelled 
All airy sprites :—and how one Archimage 


BIRTH-PLACE OP CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 


LXXI. CHANGE OF WEATHER. _ Would make them spread a feast ; and when it 
Sg Luxurious, ere the longing guests engage, 
Not in the forms of Life or lifeless things, _ The luscious cheat dispersed, with all it held ; 
To cheer or sadden lies the master-spell ; And mocked their blank desire and bootless rage 
But in the light we see, that midst them dwell :— Even now, as if in spite—(for Fancy vexed 
The joyous mood to prison sunshine brings, Will wander far, like bees,+ for bitter food,) 


a 














* So rans the legend. The family to which the fair offenders belonged is known to English history by the name of Se 
burg. The castle or Sfammsifz is in ruins not far of. The rocks rarely emerge altogether. I only saw two 
that after a very long drought. a ; 


+ The bee has a peculiar fondness for the flowers of some aromatic herbs, which, like the celebrated thyme of Hybla, 
a bitter taste to the honey. 
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This legend haunts me : and my wayward mood | Here in Lider expired, but found no grave. 





flarps with sour comments on the rueful text, | But truth may pity, not untaught to blame, 
Of joys that smile one instant, and the next A fiery soul, ordained that Power to brave ; 
bo yanish, like the cloud that mad Ixion wooed. And o’er his errors draw the veil of suffering Death. 
LXXIII. AGRIPPA’S GLASS. LXXVI. THROUGH BELGIUM. 
: ’ No more! I long to shut mine eyes awhile 
should caprice Acrippa’s glass portray yes owes 
OF rhat, bid rare SuRREY’s longing to divine, To all around, nor know of sun or rain ; | 
Showed him in absence snowy GERALDINE _ But with the pictures painted on my brain 
Laid in her bower, in loveliest disarray, Entranced, this weariness of way beguile. 
While thoughts too soft of one so long away Like sleepers magnet-struck, as mile on mile 
Swelled her fair bosom :—well may Fancy pine | The path subsides behind the flying train, 
For this forgotten secret : were it mine, I muse unmoved ; nor note on hill or plain 
} 


; What phantoms rise, what changing forms defile. 
‘hom should the wondrous crystal raise to-day ? —_ pas a aC ging 
"ae not! but know, each thought that sawadd burns Scarce in this listless mood, with thought engrossed, 


Shines on a magic mirror of its own ! | I ask how BruGes wears her shrunk attire; 
Ask not! but see! a Vision violet-eyed | Or search the gloom for GuEnt’s unrivalled spire ; 

Siow wandering by a distant stream alone, Or burn at England’s shame beneath Avost :+ 
Rapt in some lulling dream :—she wakes, and turns— But seaward still, with eyes that rest desire, 

Knows she what spirit unseen is hovering at her side ? I haste, nor heed the way, in idle Fancies lost. 


LXXVII. OSTEND. 


2 Where should a son of England, homeward bound, 
Bright in the ripening Summer’s yellow beam, With prouder port ascend his bark? For here, 

Far on thy way triumphant, broad, and strong, Long held at bay, and hemmed by many a spear, 

I hailed thee first ; and since, thy course along The British Liont tore the Spanish hound ; 
Have roamed, and made thee mine, majestic stream! And ALBert’s howling squadrons crushed and ground, 
Now rudely tossed by tempests, that beseem Till patient Sprnota, chastised to fear 

The season of farewell, my parting Song The fiery prowess of indignant VERE, 

Must die amidst impatient words, that long Slow-gather’d toils about his lair had wound. 
To bless thy shores, and tell thy state supreme. Nor then, as, grimly smiling at his check, 
_Like some transcendant Name that marks an age, Stern Vere withdrew, the straitened troop would bend; 
Of all that moves to prosper and to guide But clung tenacious to the failing land. 

The symbol, and the organ, and the crown,— ' And Europe knew who triumphed, when the band 
he praised, benignant Ruine! Germania’s pride, | Strode out, at last, from all that was OsteNn, 


Vein of her Life and Beauty, and the stage | The baffled Captor’s prize, a wasted span of wreck ! 
Of all her honours old, and arts, and late renown! oad 
| LXXVIII. L’ENVOY. 


LXXV. LIEGE. | And now, that striving with the eager blast, 


LXXIV. VALEAT RHENUS. 





LAST DAYS OF HENRY THE FOURTH. I ply for England, o’er a wintry sea, 
| And wind and wave with parting words agree, 
“So withered shrunk that haughty Kaiser’s* hand This darker leaf be added to the past, 
Who smote his mother ; and, her penance spurned, Closing the chaplet | have made to cast, 


Awhile victorious, o’er the Alps returned Dear Lady! at thy feet! with thoughts of thee 
To crush to Earth her servant HitpEBRAND. Its earliest flowers were plucked ; and these shall be 
(od’s vengeance came, though late ! from throne and | Though sadder now, as vivid in the last. 
land And taught for whom was breathed on every line 





Hurled by another parricide, he learned A Poet’s kiss, thou wilt not, love! misprize 
In wretched Age to dread the power that turned The subtle tissue of no rude design ; 
On the Church-foe his own unhallowed brand.” But on the varied forms that here arise, 
—Thus writes the Papal Sentence on the name As once on those that wooed thy willing eyes, 
Of that Fourta Henry, who an Exile’s breath Still cast indulgent looks, and smile,—for all are thine! 
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BY JOHN MILLS, 


Ix the olden time, as it is well known, neither | gentle, held in silken jessy, became an indispen- 
baron, nor knight, nor ladye, nor abbot, nor any | sable accompaniment. Such was the fashion when 
one having claim, withal, to distinction, could | lords clad in armour proof, cap-a-pie, tilted with 
move abroad without a hooded falcon or hawk | lance and with mace, and honour was to be ob- 
perched upon the dexter wrist. It was the sym- | tained only at the sword’s point. But the days 
bolof pure and gentle blood, and from the monarch | have long since gone when the Queen of Beauty 
council to his vassal at the feast, the tassel- | presided at the gay tournament to reward success- 











* Henry IV., German Emperor, celebrated for his struggles with the Papal See under Gregory VIL., on whom, in bis 
weond Italian expedition, he avenged the shame of his former penance at Canossa, After a long course of suceess he was 
dethroned by his own son, and dying miserably at Liege, (1106,) his remains were refused interment, as lying under the 
Cburch’s bann. After a lapse of five years they were buried at Spires. A great, fierce character, well fitted ior the struggle ; 
™ which, however, it was well for Europe that, in his time, the Chureh prevailed. ! ao 
n This town was betrayed to the Spaniards in the war of the revolted Provinces by its commander, an English captain. 
Ps 7 of the road aling thither trom the station at Termonde awakens remembrances painiul to an English traveiler— 
“om the very rarity of such recollections. nee 

+ In the memorable siege of Ostend (1601-4) the heart of the garrison consisted of English troops. After y 
the assailants, Sir Horace Vere embarked when the investment became a blockade. When, at last, the besieged 
inn , the works had eaten away the town to a third of its former space: and it was said that Spinola only took it by 
‘“sving the defenders no ground to stand upon. 
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ful champions with smiles, honeyed words, and fa- 
vours ; and yet of these days have we now to deal. 

Not far from the western border of Dartmoor 
forest there are still the remains of a once exten- 
sive priory, dedicated to the order of Saint Francis. 
Broad lands and domains had, from time to time, 
been bequeathed to the religious house, and, of its 
class, it was one of the richest. The superior of 
the establishment, a red-faced, well-fed, plump, 
and sleek-looking monk, was greatly more addict- 
ed to the pleasures of the chase and to the wassail, 
than to repeating his pater nosters, or setting the 
example of a strict observance of matin and even- 
ing orisons in others. The bell-wether of the fold 
was far more apt to lead his flock into error than 
to keep them from it ; and it became a by-word, | 
at length, for many a mile around, “ Right as the | 
Prior of Saint Francis !” 

It chanced upon one occasion, late in autumn, 
that the Prior rode out, accompanied by a lay- 
brother, called Brother Andrew, who invariably at- 
tended him in the capacity of falconer in the field, 
and who, it was whispered, not unfrequently applied 
his extensive shoulders and back as a peripatetic 
couch for the Prior to his dormitory, when potations 
deep and strong rendered some such conveyance 
indispensable. Both were mounted on pretty, 
well-bred palfreys, who ambled over the green- 
sward so easily and gracefully, champing their 
bright bits, and making the flakes of foam fiy 
from their mouths, that, although the pace was 
swift, there was little more motion in the saddle 
than if the two luxurious monks were reclining | 
on eider-down couches. A brace of hooded and 
belled falcons were perched on the wrist of Brother | 
Andrew, while a beautifully plumed goshawk 
stood on the Prior’s right arm. Close to the | 
heels of their horses, three large and beautiful 
spaniels scampered along, sometimes stopping to | 
try a neighbouring clump of furze or a patch of | 
green rushes, and then racing playfully with each 
other to make good the lost distance. | 

The dew still glistened on the grass, and a soft | 
wind from the south fanned the cowslip and 
heather, and every thing looked bright and glad. 
Birds chirped, and twittered, and sang on every 
twig, and the wild bee hummed with his hard- | 
earned load to his thrifty store. 

“ By the rood!” exclaimed the Prior, as he 
struck his heels into the flanks of his palfrey, 
more from impulse than design, “ By the rood!” | 
repeated he, “ ‘tis a morn to fly a hawk in. I/| 
feel, Andrew, as gay as a maiden at the trysting | 
spot.” | 

“Tush, tush!” replied his companion fami- | 
liarly, while his small gray eyes twinkled as he | 
spoke, “ Don’t talk of maids. Of the earth,” | 
continued he, “they are extremely earthy, and, 
by our lady! the mention of them diverts one’s 
thoughts from heaven.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the Prior. 
ha ;” and then both joined in the hearty roar, 
until their peal of mirth echoed through wood and 
glen, hill-top, moor, and vale, far, far away. 

Contrary to the custom of one of his order, the 
Prior always, in his hawking excursions, carried | 








“Ha, ha, | 


| Andrew. 


snoring at them. Oh, Andrew!” 


a small and light boar’s spear, made of lancey 
and pointed with as sharp and hardened a barbed 
head of steel as ever glistened in sunshine. 

as he cantered easily along, he occasionally poised 
and aimed at a green overhanging bough in his 
road, and seldom but he split it in twain, let it be 
never so slender. 

“ T’ve a steady hand to-day, Andrew,” said he 
splitting a twig of not greater thickness than th. 
pinion of a goose. ' 
“ By the mass!” rejoined his companion, « jy’, 
not from long fasting or neglect of the flask.” 

“ In truth, I ween, the effect is not from either 
cause,” returned the Prior, with an inward chuckle 
of satisfaction. ‘* But my brain’s clouded, and | 
can’t recall the extent of our last night’s carousal. 
Was it,” and he paused to shake his fat sides with 
secreted laughter ; “‘ was it more than ordinarily 


| deep?” 


“Deep!” repeated the monk in the flattering 
tone and manner of a parasite. ‘ You calied for 
a quart of sack after I carried ye to bed.” 

* And—and did you bring it, Andrew?” ip. 
quired the Prior scarcely able to speak from in- 
ward mirth. 

“Was n’t it my duty?” returned his com- 
panion. 

“To be sure it was,” replied the Prior. “ Tobe 
sure it was, Andrew.” 

“And do I ever neglect my duty?” said the 
monk. 

“Only your spiritual,’ replied the superior, still 
brimmed with fun, and no small quantity of it 
running over. 

“ But I have penance for that,” rejoined brother 
‘** The last time I was discovered asleep 
at vespers, didn’t you order me a pilgrimage to 


Tiverton Cross, without sandals?” 


“‘ It was not for sleeping at vespers,” replied the 
Prior, “ that I ordered ye to do penance ; but for 
ejaculated he, 
‘“‘that was a scandal to the church.” 

‘It was one that I received my meed of punish- 
ment for,” rejoined the monk. 

“ Not if I'm informed correctly.” 

* How so?” 

“ T was told that ye went to the Cross without 
sandals, true enough,” said the Prior, opening wide 
the flood-gates of his pent-up mirth ; “but that 
ye didn’t forget to fasten the latchets of your 
wooden shoes ere you went.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared the two pillars of the true 
faith. ‘“* Ha, ha, ha!” 

They were now in sight of an extensive bed of 
rushes, stretching along a deep valley nearly # 
far as the eye could reach. The flags 
themselves, in some places, nearly as high as 
osiers which were mingled thickly with them, 
it was the spot of all others most likely for long- 
legged, crane-necked heron. . 

“ East-Mere-pool,” observed the Prior in # 


under tone, as they approached the covert, ia 


sure find. It never baulks us of a noble bir 
“They’re the strongest in Dartmoor,” rep! 

companion, reining in his horse, and glancing, 

hind to see if the spaniels were in close proximity 
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« Now, my falconer true,” said the Prior with a 

cheek, “let me have a taste of your craft 

quickly, for I'm more impatient than usual for a 
over the turf. 

« By our patron saint!” replied the monk, 
# your blood grows younger and fresher, albeit your 
beard belies it. 

« Forsooth, but there’s truth in your words, 
Andrew,” rejoined the superior, flattered by the 
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The goshawk had now reached some twenty or 
thirty feet above the heron, poising herself, for a 
moment, to get a true aim at her victim; down she 
came as swift and as straight as a winged arrow 
from the yew-bow of Robin Hood. With upturned 
beak the heron received the blow, and so well di- 
rected was the defender's weapon, that the hawk was 
impaled fora moment upon it, and then fell flutter- 
ing towards the ground, mortally stricken through 


compliment. “My beard may grizzle and become | the breast. 


frosted ; but my bleod waxes warmer through my | 


veins every day, and I feel, the longer that I live, 
the longer I may wish to live.” 


js” added Andrew, “ and one which, to my mind, 
does ye credit. 





“ By the rood!” swore the Prior through his 
clenched teeth, “ By the rood!” repeated he, 


_watching his favourite whirling through the air, 
“ And a good, comfortable, pleasant feeling it | with helpless wings, “‘ he’s killed the hawk.” 


j 


‘A murrain upon him!” returned the monk, 


For,” continued the logical monk, | slipping the jessy from the remaining falcon, and 


“if a man—be he of the clergy or the laity—doesn’t | jerking it from his wrist, “ and it was the best 
feel an enjoyment in life, it is quite clear that he | bird ever flown.” 


isn’t fit to live.” 


“An axiom worthy of his Holiness the Pope,” | 


returned the superior. “ But come, Andrew, throw 
in the dogs.” 

With a cheer the spaniels rushed into the thick 
flags, making them rustle, and bend, and crack, as 
if three times their number were sweeping through 
them. Eagerly they sought the desired prey, and 
scarcely three minutes had passed when, with a 
loud scream, a heron broke from the middle of a 
deep but narrow pool imbedded among the rushes, 
and mounted slowly but gracefully above their 
heads. 

Slipping the jessy and the hood at the same mo- 
ment, the Prior gave a loud “ whoop,” and flung 
the goshawk from his fist. 


“He shall have a capable assistant,” said his | 
companion, imitating his example nearly at the | 


same moment, by throwing one of the falcons from 
his wrist ; and then away sped the two gallant 
birds, as swift as thought, after their prey, each 
straining his strong pinion to near the object of 
pursuit. 

With flashing eyes fixed upon the chase, the 
monkish sportsmen clapped heels to their horses, 
and galloped in a line with the birds, at their best 
pace. High into the clear air the heron rose, now 
and then disgorging fish from his bill to lighten 
himself and to get rid of the ballast, until he became 
but a speck to view; and the hawks, endeavouring 
to tower above him, were scarcely visible. Fora 
long time their attempts were fruitless, and the 
heron continued to rise with unwearied wing, issu- 
ing discordant screams of fear, as his enemies still 
cleaved the air towards him, rendering the distance 
imperceptibly less at every stroke of their rapid 
Wings. At length the goshawk gained the as- 
cendency, and made a circle round the head 
of his victim as if measuring his distance for a 
stoop. 

“ He'll have him now!” exclaimed the Prior, 


triumphantly, as he watched the manceuvres of | 


the noble bird. 

7 Not yet,” returned his companion, not a whit 
less interested in the sport. “ He'll be far enough 
above him presently though,” continued he, urging 
his horse forwards, and keeping his eyes unblink- 
ag upon the chase, 











Upon arriving at the spot where the hawk lay 
dead upon its back, the Prior checked his palfrey, 
and was about to dismount; but his companion 
hallooed, “ Nay, nay, there let her bide till our 
return. Heigh, heigh for the quarry!” 

Cheering the Prior forwards, he quickly lost all 
recret for his favourite in the absorbing interest he 
felt for the result of the sport. 

“ Now for a gallant stoop!” said the monk, as 
the fresh-flown falcon rose and towered above the 
heron. 

Down he streaked like a meteor, and, miss- 
ing his victim’s weapon of defence, struck his 
hooked bill and talons into the screaming heron’s 
head. 

Loudly the priestly sportsmen cheered the gal- 
lant bird’s successful stoop; and their halloo was 
redoubled when the second falcon swept like a 
whistling bullet, and fixed himself between the 
wings of the falling heron. 

“Now they have him!” shouted the Prior, 
driving his heels into his horse's sides, and apply- 
ing one or two hearty thwacks with the butt end 
of his spear. 

‘“‘ Not so fast, Sir Priest —not so fast!” hallooed 
& voice in a thin, piping tone. 

Upon turning to the quarter from whence the 
sound emanated, the Prior saw an old woman with 
sunken eyes and jaws, and shrivelled skin, squat- 
ting at the foot of a dwarf hawthorn bush. Her 
long dishevelled hair fell down her lank shoulders 
in thick matted clusters as white as a snow-drift, 
and her long bared arins were placed across her 
bosom, scantily covered by a piece of coarse brown 
cloth. So old, and starved, and neglected, did the 
hag look, that the Prior started at the sight pre- 
sented to him, and involuntarily he brought his 
palfrey to a standstill. 

“ Why, who art thou?” inquired he. 

“One who could teach a priest a lesson,” she 
replied in tremulous accents. 

“You’re free of speech, gossip,” rejoined the 
Prior. “ But what is’t thou could teach?” 

“To practise what he preaches,” returned she, 
lifting a finger in an admonitory manner, “ and to 
set an example of piety and abstinence, rather 
than dealing in so many homilies concerning either 
one or the other,” 
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“ Whose old saw is that?” asked the Prior, 
angrily. 

“ No matter,” replied the old crone, “ so long as 
ye profit by it.” 

“ By the mass! but this is contumely to the 
Church,” rejoined the irate Prior. 

“The scourge galls the wound,” returned the 
hag, calmly. 

“ What mean’st thou?” said the Prior, raising 
his spear in an attitude to strike. 

“That the truth is as unpalatable to thine ear, 
thou recreant priest! as the lash is to the canker- 
ous sore, added she. 

Scarcely, however, were the words spoken, when 


the Prior’s spear flew out of his hand, and, quiver- | 
ing through the crone’s throat, struck her mortally | 


at his feet. 

Paralyzed with horror at his own ungovernable 
act of passion, the Prior remained gazing at the 
body convulsed in the agonies of death, and the 
thin crimson current issuing from the gaping 
wound, as motionless as if sculptured from a block 


of marble. His eyes were riveted on those of the | 


dying hag, and, as they became momentarily 
more glassy and fixed, his brain reeled with terror, 
and, but for clinging to the mane of his horse, he 
would have fallen to the ground. 

Frightened at the unusual attitude of his rider, 
and smelling the hot blood trickling in streams 
upon the greensward, the horse began to snort and 
plunge, and at length, rearing almost perpendicu- 
larly upon his haunches, threw his rider violently 
upon the very body of his victim. It might have 


been but a last throe of struggling life; but, in an | 
instant, the arms of the miserable woman were | 


clasped round the Prior’s neck, and she held him 
in a firm iron gripe close to her distorted and 
blood-stained features. 

“ Help !—help me!” shrieked the terror-stricken 
Prior ; but his cry was drowned by the loud halloo 


| Prior was rushing past him. “ Stop, J beseech 

” gy 
, But away the Prior rushed without heeding the 
request, or, for any proof to the contrary, 
seeing his companion. On he went, faster than 
before, and the louder the monk called for him 
stay, the fleeter he continued to sweep along, 

“He’s stricken daft!” ejaculated brother Ap. 
| drew, springing into the saddle, and, regardless oj 
| the game, falcons, or dogs, clapped heels to his 
_ horse in pursuit of his superior. 
| Away both went, the pursuing and pursued, 
| and their skimming shadows on the ground was 

the time-keeper of their course. Down slant 
dells, and up steep acclivities in the forest, and 
through dark glades, and over rough and brokep 
ground, and splashing through miry pools, and 
crashing through gorse-bush and thicket, brother 

_ Andrew kept in sight of the terrified, bewildered, 
and conscience-stricken Prior; but he seemed to 
gain not a yard upon him, although his horse was 
fieet and his will was good. 

As fast as a broad antlered buck, with a couple 
of stanch deer-hounds hanging upon his hauneh, 
the Prior continued on, without a point to reach, 


even 





|or an object in view. Fear had drowned his 


judgment, and the impulse to flee alone drove him 
forwards. 

* By the Lord!” exclaimed the monk, tugging 
hard upon his bridle, and pulling his horse nearly 
backwards, “ he’s making for the swamp.” 

It was true enough. Regardless of the inevit- 








from Brother Andrew, as he broke the heron’s 
legs and drove his bill into the earth, so as the fal- | 
cons might torture and kill him at leisure, and | 
without danger to themselves. 

Again a scream, more shrill and loud than the 
first, issued from the affrighted Prior, and vibrated | 
upon the ear of his companion, who, until now, | 
thought his superior but a short distance in the rear. | 

“°Tis the Prior’s voice!” exclaimed he, and | 
casting his eyes round, he saw the dismounted | 
horse tearing along in the distance. ‘ What, in 
the devil’s name ”’—for the monk could swear a 
good round oath—“ what, in the devil’s name,” 
repeated he, “‘ has befallen him 2?” 

No sooner were the words spoken than the Prior 
was seen hurrying towards him, while at every 
stride he took he gave a sharp yell, and his whole | 
appearance was that of a maniac just escaped from 
his dungeon. Smeared with blood, panting, and 
his eyes protruding from their sockets, he con- 
tinued his rapid course, while the monk gazed at 
him in speechless wonder. Never was there a 
more ghastly object. His lower jaw dropped upon 
his breast, and foam hung about his lips like upon 
those of a maddened dog. 


Stop, stop,” cried brother Andrew, as the 








able destruction which awaited him, the Prior held 
a straight and direct course towards an oozy 
swainp, tufted with high bulrushes, as far as the 
eye could reach. It was little less than a mile 
square, and so thick and yielding was the black 
mire, that not even the weight of a hare could be 
borne upon its surface. More than once a hard- 
pressed stag had led the hounds into its fathomless 
depths, and thus secured death to his enemies as 
well as to himself. 

Scarcely permitting himself to breathe, brother 
Andrew sat motionless upon his horse to watch the 
result of the Prior’s mad race. He had a faint 
hope, when he stopped his horse, that he might 
turn from the bog; but the madman continued 
straight forwards, and was now within some fifty 
vards of its verge. 

“ He’s lost!” hallooedthe monk. “ Lost, lost, 
lost !” 

The bulrushes crashed and waved as if a strong 
gust of wind had suddenly swept through them, 
and a shower of sooty mud flew high into the ai, 
and fell scattering wide and far. One loud and 
smothered scream, and the Prior had gone to a® 
swer for his deeds and for his misdeeds. 

The swamp has long since been drained, and 
now towering and giant oaks stretch and rear their 
limbs where nothing but flags and rank 
flourished ; but even to this day there is a deep, 
oozy hole, o’er which the dragon-fly flits, 
crowd of gnats dance, buz, and hum, 
out as the spot wherein the Prior of Dartmoot 
yielded his immaterial spirit to mingle with the 
thinner air, 
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Derive the last year, or so, the British public has 
been scantily favoured with specimens from that 
alluring school of ethics, now historically known 

the name of “the Thieves’ Literature.” We 
were in hopes that the epidemic had passed away, 
snd forever. Each successive champion of the 
school, after retaining his popularity for a season, 
with more or less deleterious effect on the general 
morals, either abandoned his efforts, or turned 
them into some channel less mischievous and vile. 
Some of the names most widely known in modern 
letters are justly chargeable with this folly. Bulwer 
was among the first who, in his novels, invested 
with every charm of virtue the most flagrant 
preaches of the Decalogue. In “ Pelham,” adul- 

became a venial offence, or rather a gentle- 
manly propensity. We learned to love the inge- 
nious Job Jonson, from the bon-hommie with which 
he picked a pocket, and a sweet savour of sym- 

y was breathed over the undoubted lawless- 
ness of his vocation. We experienced, with “ Paul 
Clifford,” the delights of a canter over a common. 
Our dreams were of high-prancing steeds, crape, 
and pistols, and the magic of the cabalistic dogma, 
“Stand, and deliver!” ‘That year, the graziers 
of Hermiston and Mid-Calder made a narrow es- 
cape. From “ Eugene Aram” — we were then 
studying moral philosophy — we imbibed the re- 
condite truth, that murder may become a virtue ; 
that if Providence has been so careless as to lavish 
the blessings of wealth upon mean-spirited, sensual 
souls, it is the high prerogative of genius to restore 
the balance by a gentle application of the carving- 
knife; and that under such extenuating circum- 
stances the homicide becomes a hero. Ainsworth 
was our next instructor. He explained to us how 
erroneous were our impressions—borrowed in early 
youth from a perusal of the “ Newgate Calendar” 
—of the great and glorious Dick Turpin. That 
frank and fiery freebooter was moulded by his 
skilful hands into an effigy of Robin Hood, the 
redresser of the grievances of the poor. Tom 
King took a niche in the dearest sanctuary of our 
heart ; and we would, at any time, have preferred 
4 gallop upon Brown Bess, to a charge on the fa- 
mous Marengo. ‘To Turpin succeeded “ Jack 
Sheppard,” a work which, certainly, posterity will 
not forget, and for which Australia has some rea- 
sn to be thankful. We shall say nothing with 
regard to it now, believing as we do, that the 
author will never again so daringly overstep the 
line which morality has drawn. Others went 
nearly as far. Indeed, it is our distinct opinion, 
that to “Oliver Twist” we are indebted for the 
avatar of “ Jack Sheppard.” The intention of both 
‘hese works may have been good: their execution 
's worse than questionable. What proportional 
interest, for example, do the dull negative virtues 
of Mr. Brownlow, or Rose Maylie, bear to the as- 
tuteness of the artful Dodger, the gutter-blood 
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pleasantries of Charley Bates, the villany of 
Fagin, the brutality of Sykes, and the drunken 
imbecility of his drab? Tell us not that these 
things are drawn to remind us of the horrors of 
vice: that excuse is too stale, and will not stand 
the test of reason. Will pure humanity be in- 
creased by a daily attendance at the shambles? or 
is the’atmosphere of the brothel and gin-palace a 
potent auxiliary to virtue? And if they are not 
in reality, why familiarize us with them by de- 
scription? Ostade and Teniers painted closely 
after nature, but their subjects are often so coarse 
and brutal, as to exclude them from the walls of 
a gallery: why should not the same rule be ob- 
served with literary productions? 

Let no one accuse us of want of charity in thus 
strongly expressing our opinion. We are not 
combating with phantoms of the dead: the taste 
for such productions has, unhappily, not gone by. 
It is true that an indignant crusade was made in 
this country by some, who could not bear to see 
the national literature degraded, against the course 
which these authors were pursuing. Their talents, 
however great, could not shield them from the 
obloquy which they richly deserved. They might 
still find readers enough, — for it is a sad truth, 
that the baser appetites are also the most insati- 
able; but they knew the price which they were 
paying for such unholy popularity. Therefore, 
very wisely, they chose to retrace their steps. 
Some few of the meaner class still continued to ex- 
pound to their deteriorating audiences the doctrines 
and the dogmas of St. Giles; but amongst these, 
there was not one man of even average talent. 
The apotheosis of the thief and harlot was restored 
to its native obscenity, and a procession to Tyburn- 
tree was no longer a march of glory. France, 
however, sent us over fuel for the decaying flames. 
M. Eugene Sue — known at one time as a sort of 
Gallican Marryat, a nautical novelist, unparal- 
leled in fustian and sea-slang — abandoned the 
Spanish Main for the Faubourg St. Antoine, and 
gave toa greedy world his famous “ Mysteries of 
Paris.” The reception which that book has met 
with in England, and the appearance of several 
imitators, convince us that the rage for black- 
guardism is undiminished. Strong excitement 
must be had, no matter at what cost; and for 
aught that we can see, M. Eugene runs a fair 
chance of being better known, and certainly better 
appreciated throughout the British dominions, than 
Sir Walter Scott. “The Mysteries” are the con- 
fessions of Vidocq, and something worse, turned 
into a romance, strong, filthy, and full-flavoured. 
Mankind is there represented, not in his glory, but 
in utterly incredible debasement. It is so interest- 
ing to trace and gloat upon our intimate connexion 
with the brutes! Faugh! can we endure such 
infamy, and yet pretend that our hearts are clean ? 

We do not certainly mean that the severer 


| parts of this preface shall apply to the author of 


“Raby Rattler,” although that gentleman may 
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derive profit by taking them seriously into consi- 
deration. He is one of those young writers who 
are in imminent danger of being led away, from the 
consciousness of possessing considerable power of 
language and description, and an imagination by 
"mo means destitute of creative faculty. At pre- 
sent, he is a crude, unfinished artist, with evidently 
little experience in putting his materials together. 
Therefore, there are some parts of his book which 
stand out in bold and startling contrast to others 
where feebleness is painfully predominant. One 
half of his volume might be expunged with mate- 


rial advantage to the remaining moiety, and many | 
other modifications introduced ; but, above all | 
things, we would implore him to beware of his be- | 
Some of the | 


setting propensity for the horrible. 
later chapters are absolutely sickening, from the 
atrocities which they attempt to describe, and with 
a great majority of persons would be sufficient to 
condemn the book for ever. This species of com- 
position is not difficult, but it is not common, be- 
cause it is revolting to human nature, even when 
most depraved, for the same reason that the gorge 
of the hardiest villain will rise at the steam of the 
dissecting-room or charnel-house. 

We have already hinted that the story is clum- 
sily put together. Indeed, two-thirds of it are epi- 


sodical, and very remotely connected with the per- | 


sonages in whom, according to all the rules hitherto 
observed in literary composition, the leading inte- 
rest should be centred. The nominal hero, Mr. 
Raby Rattler, is a young man who has just at- 
tained his majority, and who is evidently intended 
by the author to appear a most fascinating person- 
age. So, we do not doubt, he might be in the eyes 
of a milliner’s apprentice, but scarcely in those of 
a lady, according to our acceptation of the term. 
The leading propensity of this youth is a passion 
for what the author calls “ effects ;”’ in other words, 
for practical jokes, or, as they have been lately 
denominated, “ se//s.” He is sent upon a tour, “ to 


see the world,” by his respected progenitor, a stock- | 


broker of London, and, of all places on earth, 
commences his operations in Liverpool. 
“effects” are singularly silly, and disgraceful to 
any student of the art who has read Gilbert Gur- 
ney. What is worse, they are very vulgar. Ina 
street-row, he, along with some of his companions, 
consort with a party of men who have just had a 
dispute at cards, and the whole set adjourn to a 
tavern, where an old roguish attorney of the name 
of Silvery gets very drunk, and confesses to having 
pigeoned his friends, Sir Patrick M‘Caisy and Mr. 
Potman, both of whom are present. The reader 
ought to recollect the latter fact, as it involves one 
of the most singular instances of contradiction, or 
rather carelessness, which we ever remember to 
have encountered in any work of literature.  Sil- 
very, in a state of complete insensibility, is con- 
veyed toa mill, where the old farce of purgatory 
is enacted, with the usual consequence of confes- 
sion. Next day, at an hotel in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, Mr. Rattler and his friends fall in 
with a very cultivated inspector of police, of the 
name of Muggynson, who is taking his port along 
with a subordinate, No, 122. The parties coalesce, 





and, for no earthly reason that we can discover 
Mr. Muggynson favours the company with q ¢ ull 
and particular detail of his personal history ang 
adventures, which occupy, as nearly as may he 
one-fourth of the whole volume. ott 
We do not, however, object to the prolixity of 
the respectable Muggynson: far from it, 4 
from him and the villanous associate whom he de. 
picts, the story has no earthly interest. That os. 
sociate, Floss, is the master character of the book 
a bad one, it is true—for he is one of the mae 
cold-blooded, determined, scheming villains tha 
we ever had the fortune to meet, even in the many. 
scoundrelled reams of romance—yet still a charac. 
ter which is drawn with a firm and powerful hand. 
He is the tempter and betrayer of his friend Mug. 
_gynson, a clerk in a commercial house in Liver. 
pool, whom he first induces to peculate, and thep 
i 





_conspires to ruin. Both are compelled to fly the 
country, leaving their wives behind them; and 
after various adventures, some of them interest. 
ing enough, they enter the army as private sol. 
diers. Muggynson’s steady conduct soon raises 
him to the rank of sergeant ; but Floss has no sueh 
paltry ambition. Frustrated in his dishonourable 
attempts upon the wife of a comrade, a gentleman 
whom an imprudent marriage had likewise forced 
into the ranks, he first commits a theft of some 
-marked money, and then places it so as to ensure 
|the condemnation of his victim. Muggynson, 
| who has been unwillingly entrapped by Floss into 
la guilty knowledge of the transaction, manages, 
‘through the intervention of a certain Miss Em- 
maline Bowling, niece of the general, to save the 
unfortunate man, though not until half the pun- 
ishment of the lash has been inflicted. Floss, 
although hotly pursued, effects his escape, along 
with a pupil of his own, Master Billy Pickup, who 
had been his shop-boy in Liverpool, and who isa 








| promising and, at the last, a successful candidate 


for the gallows. Muggynson, an easy, good- 
hearted milksop, is discharged, and returns to 


_ Liverpool, where he once more reunites himself to 
His first | 


his wife, who ultimately becomes the leading poetess 
of that great commercial city. All this by-play, 
and, indeed, the whole sketch of Liverpool society, 
is miserably bad, — worse, by many degrees, than 
the worst caricature by Mr. Dickens. Mrs. Floss 
in the mean time has, in common parlance, gone 
to the devil. Muggynson enters the police foree, 
and ultimately rises to be an inspector, and his 
adventures in that capacity are very amusing ; # 
much so, that we half suspect our author has, 
some time or other, worn the uniform of the civie 
blues. Here, again, Floss appears upon the stage. 
He has just landed from Ireland, with his ass 
ciate Lilly ; surprises Mrs. Floss at supper with 
a young gentleman of the most verdant description, 
with whom he does what the Americans wou 
call a considerable streak of business, and, afters 
narrow escape from being captured by his former 
companion the inspector, effects a retreat 
Birmingham. Here he meets with Sir Patrick 
M‘Caisy and Mr. Potman,—this, be it remem 


is long antecedent to Rattler’s appearance in Livere 





pool,—foments a quarrel between them, W 
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in Sir Patrick being shot through the head, 
and the flight of the others to Australia. We are 
favoured with a series of adventures which, for 
utter extravagance, are unparalleled. The author 
has evidently read no work upon Australia, or, at 
is determined to reject every preconceived 

jdea of that singular country. There is no want 
of water in Ais Australia, or of rock and forest, 
soapstone valley and sparry cave, jungle and 





irie-ground. It is the queerest mixture of 
Florida, Spain, and Texas, that can possibly ae 
imagined. The very zoology is changed ; for we | 
are presented with hyenas, and other animals that 
would, ere now, have made a woful scarcity of | 
mutton in that sheep-covered country. But the | 
strangest thing of all is the social condition of the | 
‘nhabitants. We find, at no great distance from | 
Sydney, a regular settlement of bush-rangers under | 
sn elected king, powerful enough to set the whole | 
ower of the government at defiance. The reigning | 
monarch, at the time of Mr. F'oss’s landing, is a | 
certain Don Gonsellmo, (we give the spelling as | 
we find it,) a Spanish refugee, who is happy in the | 
ion of a beautiful Amazonian daughter. | 
Mr. Floss, by accident, falls into the hands of the 
gang, seduces some of them from their allegiance, | 
deposes Don Gonsellmo, and is, from his eloquence | 
and daring, as well as from the effect of a Spanish 
brigand’s dress which he had worn three times at | 
fancy-balls in Liverpool, unanimously elected 
King Floss the First! He marries Zuletta; but | 


| 


that young lady elopes with the son of a neigh- | 
houring sheep-proprietor, whom his majesty, in a | 
very summary manner, has ordered to be hanged. | 
The youth, however, escapes through the agency 
of two subordinates, who have discovered that F less 
intends to sell them to the government ; and, by 
way of quiet hint, they tuck up Billy Pickup in 
his stead. 
ties. Floss buries his second wife alive, and stabs | 


° j 
her lover ; is attacked ; retreats ; and has the mor- | 


| 
} 


| 


The bush-rangers divide into two par- | 


tification to see all his men slain in the soapstone | 
valley, by the same ruse which the Tyrolese adopted 
at the Finstermuntz. He alone escapes; but is 
pursued for three days by the natives; hunted 
own by blood-hounds ; brought back to the camp, | 
where his victim Mr. Potman now presides ; and | 
then deliberately crucified alive upon the same | 
tree where his adherent Pickup is hanging! For | 
hideous minuteness of detail, the latter part of this | 
story is certainly without a rival, and we do de- | 
voutly trust that so it may long continue. | 
The remainder of the book, in so far as regards | 
the adventures of Raby Rattler, is dull as a_ 
November morning. ‘There is much positive | 
twaddle, some very stupid “effects,” the worst 
love-making we ever stumbled on, and a few indif- 
ferent attempts at rural scenery. It is plain that | 
the author is more conversant with the works of 
Mr. Dickens, than with society at large. He) 
attempts the same style of humour, and of course | 
fails, for he exaggerates the faults of his original. 
» We can bear from Boz, what we will not | 


| ears, Miss Ginger-nip-per ?”’ 
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amusing from its variety. This author cannot 
even emancipate himself from the faulty nomen- 
clature of the other. Who does not recognise such 
names as Foxcoaxem, Weaselstott, Slimpskin, 
Jophtit, Pilcher, Sharpwrit, and Poredyfle, as 
belonging exclusively to the pet vocabulary of 
Boz! Or is it possible to mistake the school from 
which the following choice morceau, descriptive of 
Liverpool society, is borrowed ? 

Raby stalked down the middle of the room, looking 
neither to the left nor to the right, observing none, yet 
observed by all; but when he got to the bottom, he 
stopped, and looked out for a pillar, with, if possible, a 
curtain over it, to lean against, and contemplate (in the 
absence of the starry heavens) old Hicks’ drawing-room 
ceiling ; but not being able to find one, he leaned, as 
gracefully as he could, against an Indian cabinet, until 
requested by a score of young ladies, led on by the two 
Miss Hickses, to be seated, 

He did so; and was silent for at least two minutes. 

“ How poetical is his air,” exclaimed the poetical and 
enraptured Miss Hicks. 

“ Oh ! charmingly so,” cried the expiring Eliza Cham- 
bone, “ but don’t you think it rather dong ?”’ 

“Oh, profanation!” said the sylph-like Adelina 
Farremondoso. 

“Don’t you think the collar an improvement on 
Byron ?” demanded a rery young creature. 

“No doubt; and what a pity that one of his feet is 


| not shorter than the other, and then he would be the 


most finished creature since the days of his immortal 


| prototype,” exclaimed little Fanny Bluesocks. 


“ Particularly if his ears had been a little longer,” 
giggled the little satirical Jessy Gingernipper. 

**Oh ! Miss Gingernipper, people who are so hot in the 
mouth should never wish a distension to our ears,” 
replied little Fanny Bluesocks. 

“ No; but people who are so short in the fingers, like 
your poor step-mamma, would save an infinity of trouble 
by it, ha, ha !” retorted the little Miss Gingernipper. 

“Sure, Miss Gingernipper,” said little Bluesocks’ 
good-looking brother, “ you don’t mean that my honoured 
mamma, though she is a step-mamma, would pull my 
spluttered the young 
gentleman, evidently very much chagrined at the 


| insinuation. 


“Oh, dear, no! not for the world; yours, I think, 


_ every body must admit, are quite long enough without it.” 


Mr. Bowling laughed loud at this, and even Raby 
could searcely suppress a mantling smile. 

Master Bluesocks was just plucking up his courage 
for a rejoinder, when a terrible crash was heard outside, 
and scarcely had the noise subsided, when one of the 
female domestics came running wildly into the room. 
Miss Thespia, observing her disorder, threw herself into 
a powerful attitude, and after trying to gulp her feel- 
ings, (or something else,) three times down her throat, 
exclaimed, “ There is terror in thine eye—horror’s icy 
fangs have clutched thee—tell, tell briefly thy fearful 
tale; I can bear the worst,” and then she gave the left 
part of her stays a thump, and took three more gulps, 
still keeping her attitude, &c. Ac. 


Really it is pitiable to see a writer who might 
do better things, condescend to such unmeaning 
slip-slop! But if this, according to our author, 
is the tone and style of society in Liverpool, his 
Australian rangers have a clear advantage, at least 
in point of originality. We have heard various 
strange dialects of our native English, from the 
guttural Somerset to the nasal Yankee, but never 
before was it our good fortune to meet with any 
thing like the following Saxon variations. If this 


suffer any other individual to inflict, a total sub- | really be the language current among “ the long 


ection of nature to whim, and a grouping of cha- 
‘eters, which, though not true, is nevertheless 








coves of Sydney isle,” government should seriously 
reflect upon the propriety of appointing a staff of 
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Australian professors, for the benefit of future | 


emigrants. 

Jophtit at once saw the difficulty under which his 
“ kimmander” laboured, and as soon liberated him from 
the thraldom of ideas that seemed to oppress him. 

“ Kimmander,” said that subordinate to the estimator 
of the legs and egg body, “ I’se ’spose you interdijict no 
’pinions from a second rater, if founded upon a slice of 
human natur—rogue’s natur.” 

“ Ke, why ax ?” 

“ Kebus, I’ll till sooth, divine kimmander, where ull 
be the first place es our kig a 

“ In our prisince ?” 

“ Ke-well, Floss, then, ull go to ?” 

“Go to, thin,” said the imperial Slimpskin. 





“To the kevery place kwhere his lintinent is a | 


hangin—it’s natur.” 


“ By the lingth, strinkth, and catch ov me ligs, Id | 


nit wonderfy.” 

“There, kimmander, if Floss floors you, which he 
might, although the ligs—you’ll see I’ll do to kimmand 
a bit; now, I should nivir rist, unless I seed how you 
hangid, no, it’s human natur.” 


“ Huk, huk, kwel and ‘spose he does go there, thin | 


your plans ?” 
“T’ll show you whin we git there—ah, it’s the nixt 


turn; lit em git into the gorge, and I can catch ’em all 


—all at once.” 

“ Ah! I know,” said the other, indifferently. 

“ How catch ’em,” said Mr. Potman, “ which way is 
it possible ?” 

“ Smother ’em, eh ? kimmander, huk, huk.” 


“ Kevite certin,” returned the “kimmander,” as it | 


were a matter of course.” 

Oh, well of English undefiled ! 

Here is one of the best bits in the book. Floss 
has bespoke a die from a Birmingham artist, for 
the purpose of casting base sovereigns. ‘The die 
cutter is an old offender, for whose apprehension 


large sums are offered by government. Floss in | 


the meantime has fallen in with some Bow Street 


and pardon, if he can procure the detection of the 
other. That gentleman has taken his measures 
accordingly. 


All our arrangements were made. The lifting up of | 
the window-blind was to be the signal for the Bow- | 
streeters to rush to the assistance of Mr. Phiptit, and | 
| If I had a mind to be roguish—no, no, young man; ia 


then the two thousand pounds were mine. The worthy 
pair had been concealed in a hay-loft, at the bottom of 
the yard, from the preceding night. They managed to 
get in whilst the ostler was managed to be engaged. 
Mr. Pickup rendered good service there again. 

1 arrived about ten minutes later than the time ap- 
pointed. Mr. Phiptit was smoking his peaceful calumet; 
indeed, he was a man of remarkably quiet habits. 

“ Rather late ?” 

“ Rather, I am sorry, but’’—— 


“ Ha, no apology; but in these sort of things there is | 


nothing like promptness.” 

“You are quite correct, sir, Well, I suppose all is 
complete. I was just thinking, would it not be best, if 
they were at once to be sent, with a shirt or so, just to 
make up a parcel, to some inn at Portsmouth, as that is 
the port I intend to sail from, directed‘ Mr. Williams of 
London, Commercial Traveller.’ It is a common way of 
doing things, | believe !” 

“ Y-e-s; but there is a still more simple way. Your 
servant there—only I would not advise him to travel in 
the livery of the family, as that might be construed into 
something disadvantageous to you both, or else he could 
start a day or two sooner, with the ‘ head die,’ and you 
could carry the other. They could make nothing out of 
that, as you are aware, I dare say. 

“ Ah, very good. I am obliged, Mr. Phiptit. Now, to 
business. Have you brought them !” 

“Oh, yes; here they are, here.” 

































































And just as he was pulling them ont of his pock 
saw Billy go and stand with his back to the eg 
Mr. Phiptit appeared to pause; and I perceived tha.’ 
although his eyes were directed towards the dj he 
was evidently looking at the motion of Mr. Pickup,” 

“ These are they, then ?” said I, extending my hand. 

“Hold, sir—excuse me. I never do it; don’t be 
offended,—the five.” 

“Oh, certainly. Here it is.” 

“ Ah, stop a second,” said the terror of half the mints 
in the world; “stop a bit;”{and he put the dies into his 
breeches pocket. “This note,—what are you standj 
at the window for?” This he did so suddenly, altho 
he appeared to be looking at the note, to see if it wa; 
good, that I was startled. 

“Oh, not nothing,” said my coadjutor, dropping, as he 
spoke, mechanically into a chair. 

“ Well, then,” said his interrogator, “ just come here 
and this may be some instruction to you both; for I cap 
hardly suppose—no, I don’t think it possible—that you 


'could attempt to pay me for my hazardous services jy 


bad money. That note,” said he, turning to me, js 


_ not worth a slit purse.” 


“Is it possible? I give you my honour.” 

“Tam satisfied. Now, look at that. See here, just 
pull out a good one, sir, and you will see it sooner.” 

(“ Eternally d—n the thing !” I had not another with 
me.) “ I have not got another five upon me at the mo- 


ment. I have a thirty,” said 1, pulling one out of my 
| case. 


“ Ah, this is all right. What a difference !” said this 
wonderful son of art. “ Ah,” said he,“ Iam not com- 
plimenting the good note; the engraving is not a patch 
upon the other. Always the way ; third-rate talent is 
sure to be legal; ability is sure to have its romanee. 
Well, I have had mine; now, only look at the difference 
—the five is worth scores of it—but it will not do for 
me; I runrisks enough. I am often beset,—ha, ha 
they never could catch me, though—ha, ha, they never 


_ could catch me. I think I shall give up; I have made 


enough, and I am not so quick-sighted now.” 
Still I thought the old gentleman was quite quick 
enough ; for, I must confess, that I could see none, or 


officers, and has secured the promise of a reward | very little difference,in the notes. He did, and that was 


the difficulty. “ What should we do, then ?” 

* Oh, go and get change ?” 

“ Well,” said I, as carelessly as I could, “ I shall not 
mind leaving the thirty pounds, and I can send my ser- 
vant for the balance in the morning.” 

“Indeed, you know, I could keep it. It would not 
be judicious to make any noise about it, you perceive. 


these sort of transactions, square as you go on; it has 
ever been my plan.” 

“ You are on the right side.” 

“Oh, well, if you wish it, of course,” said Mr. Phip- 
tit, moving towards the door. 

‘“‘ Where are you going, sir ?” 

“ For the top die.” 

“T thought they were both there.” 

“Oh, nothing of the sort; it’s in the pig cot. Tl net 
be a second; for I have some work to deliver at a place 
you would not credit, and my old woman is waiting 
supper; she cannot touch it without me, poor thing; ¥¢ 
have been together many years.” 

And out walked the considerate artist. 

“ It'll be right, after all,” said Billy. 

“ Silence, or ll run you I am afraid he did 
not exactly like you at the window, deep old fox.” 

Three anxious minutes passed on, and at last the 
come of a lover met Mr. Phiptit, as he re-en 





'room. He closed the door carefully. “ Now,” said 


“the note; mind,” said he, “ you run a risk.” 

“ Oh, never heed,” said I,“ here it is.” 

“And here are the dies.” I examined them hat 
riedly. 

“ They are all right.” That sentence pronounced bis 
doom. The bottom of the window curtain was 
lifted, whilst I went to the door to see if it were fam 
thea carefully concealed the treasure about BY 









e will have a parting glass together, we may 
t again : it has been the fate of many of my 
pe ee and then Mr. Phiptit sighed,—* we hardly 
‘i this world what even a minute will bring. 

ead hollo! what ! you !—ruined by R 
You are our prisoner,” said the two officers, as they 


«Come, W 





é | thought so,” and the handcuffs were on in less 
time than this short colloquy was in speaking. 
« Now, sir, we are ready. Joe, have you got those 
dies ! put them safe.” a 
It is all right,” \said the other, examining them 
scrupulously. “ Stay ; what’s this ere hole for in the 
bottom die !” 
«Hole! where ?” asked the No.1, evidently sur- | 
_ “Here is one, sure enough ; what’s this hole 
. Phiptit ?” 
a hie had made it whilst pretending to go out 
for the top die, carrying with him a powerful drill for 


that purpose. ) 


« There is a nice question to put to a poor prisoner ! 
Oh, ignorance! Bow-street runners, the sooner you 
run, the better—and camnot see what that hole is for ! 
It’s for the shank, boobies ; no doubt that young gentle- 
wan could have told you, if you had asked, for it’s for 
him they were made.” 

« Saank !” said they both at once ; “ why, what oc- 
casion for a shank to a sovereign ?”’ 

« SoverziGn !” roared out Mr. Phiptit. “ Sovereign ! 
why, you wretches, you do not take me for a coiner? | 
Il appeal to that young gentleman, if his master did 
not order a patent button, to resemble a sovereign as 
much 2s it could, to be worn in honour of a forthcom- 
ing occasion ; didn’t he! What! do you take me fora 
ciner! O! O!” 

“Nothing of the sort ; it was to be a real sovereign,” 
said Billy. | 
“Ho, ho! only hear that! Why, what an ass the 
young nobleman must have been to give me tis note 
for nothing but a sovereign ! Ho, ho! then this is what | 
the rings are put on for?! I was afraid it was for that 
bit ofa liberal speech I made at the Chartist meeting. 
How dare you put on these signs of infamy— how ? ‘“ 

* Done, by G—d !” said No. 1, 

“Don’t swear in my presence, or | will report you ; | 
one of the presiding magistrates at Bow-street is my | 
particular friend. Coiner,eh? There, now, that is all | 




















| persone, 
Fielding, or with Scott. To write these names in 
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need not be afraid to pay away that five—I will give you 
four pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence for it. Eh? 
This will be a nice little adventure to tell on the other 
side. I keep a few carrier pigeons, and I'll take care 
that your arrival is duly announced. What time will you 
call for the change to-morrow ? As for you two,I will 
have you both discharged : ha, ha! Well, now for smp- 
per, and the joke with the old woman ; then family 
prayers, and sleep in peace with all men.” 

This is probably the first literary offence of 
Young Liverpool ; and partly for that reason, and 
also because, as we have before hinted, he seems 
capable of better things, we are not inclined to 
push our strictures farther. No mediocrity is 
tolerable in books of this stamp and class. They 
must either be so amusing that we are forced to 
laugh in spite of our conviction, or they leave 
upon the mind a sensation of weariness and dis- 
gust which is neither profitable nor wholesome. 
The truth is, authorship in these days is becoming 
a positive nuisance. Time was, when not only 
talent but learning and study were requisite before 
any writer ventured to obtrude his works upon 
the public. Now, the system is altogether 
changed. A certain smartness of style—very easy 
of acquisition—is considered the one thing need- 
ful. Any subject may be chosen, because, as 
there is no lesson to be taught, and no unity to 
be observed, some sort of a catastrophe will suggest 
itself before the arrival of the twentieth number, 
which is the usual limit of a monthly serial tale. 
Hence the author goes on, wading through a quag- 
mire of slip-slop, sometimes hitting upon a good 
idea, but more generally cleaving unto a bad one, 
until marriage or murder dissolve his dramatis 
It was not so with Smollett, or with 


the same page which bears allusion to our herd of 
modern scribblers, is a sort of profanation; but 
there are ashes and ordure to be found at the foot 


rightagain. Here, young gentleman, come here: you | of the loftiest pillar. 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SONGS.—IIL 


BONNY PRINCE CHARLIE. 
BY JAMES HOGG. 


Cam ye by Athol, lad wi’ the philabeg, 

Down by the Tummel and banks of the Garry, 

Saw ye our lads wi’ their bonnets and white cockades, 
aving their mountains to follow Prince Charlie ! 
Follow thee, follow thee ! wha wadna follow thee ? 
Lang hast thou loved and trusted us fairly ! 

Charlie, Charlie, wha wadna follow thee, 
King o’ the Highland hearts, bonny Prince Charlie ? 


| hae but ae son, my gallant young Donald ; 

Bat if I had ten, they should follow Glengarry ! 

Health to M‘Donnel, and gallant Clan Ronald, 
or these are the men that will die for Prince Charlie ! 
Follow thee, follow thee, &c. 


I'll to Lochiel, and Appin, and kneel to them, 
~. by Lord Murray, and Roy of Kildarlie ; 
ve M‘Intosh he shall fly to the field with them ; 
se are the lads I can trust wi’ my Charlie ! 
Follow thee, follow thee, &c. 
Down thro’ 


Loyal the Lowlands, down wi’ the Whigamore ! 


» true Highlanders, down wi’ them rarely ! 
d and Donald, drive on, wi’ the broad claymore, 
er the necks of the foes o’ Prince Charlie, 





ow thee, follow thee, &e, 


BRAVER PRINZ CHARLIE. 
BY M. L. J. 


Kam’st iiber Athol, Bursch in dem Philabeg, 

Herunter am Tummel und Ufern des Garry ? 

Sah’st du die Burschen mit weissen Helmfedern, 

Von Bergen zu Bergen, auf! fiir Prinzen Charlie ’ 
Folgen dir, folgen dir, wer soll nicht folgen dirt 
Lang hast du geliebt uns, vertraut auf der Ehre ! 
Charlie, Charlie, wer soll nicht folgen dir 
Herzenskénig von Hochland, du braver Prinz Charlie ! 


Ist mir ein wacker Junge, mein einziger Donald ; 

Doch waren mir zehn, in’s Feld! mit Glengarry ! 

Heil dir M‘Donnel und starker Clan Ronald, 

Tod oder sieg! frisch auf! fiir dich Charlie ! 
Folgen dir, folgen dir, &c. 


Fort zu Lochiel und Appin, auf! rufen sie, 
Zum Grafen Murray und Roy von Kildarlie ; 
Wohl auf! tapfer M‘Intosh, in den Kampf stiirzen sie ; 
Sie sindgetreuen Gesellen fiir Charlie ! 
Folgen dir, folgen dir, &c. 


Uber das Niederland, rotten die Whiggen aus ! 
Schlaget die Schlacht, Hochlinder, ihr ehrliche 
Ronald und Donald, heraus Schwerter, brechen los 
Uber die Nacken der Feinde fiir Charlie ! 

Folgen dir, folgen dir, &e, 
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NELSON’S ATTACK ON COPENHAGEN. 


FROM THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF NIEBUHR, THE HISTORIAN OF ROME. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY GEORGE VALENTINE COX, M.A. NEW COLLEGE, OAFORD, 


Iw continuing our translated extracts from this 
work, we will readily be excused for giving, in a 
continuous series, all the published extracts from 
his correspondence during the bombardment of 
Copenhagen by Nelson. But our readers would not 
excuse us for omitting any portion, however insig- 
nificant, of the passing impressions made on the 
greatest historian of the age, by one of the most 
renowned warlike achievements of this country, 
the whole of which he witnessed, and in the per- 
sonal dangers of which he participated. 

To continue the thread of the narrative from the 
point at which our previous extracts cease : After 
a residence of a year and a half in Scotland, Nie- 
buhr returned to Denmark, in the beginning of 
November 1799. In May 1800, he was appointed 
assessor at the Board of Trade for the East India 
department, and secretary and chief manager of 
the standing commission for the affairs of Barbary. 
In the same month, and before commencing the 
performance of his official duties, he was married 
to the Amelia to whom so many of the letters 
already quoted by us were addressed. In the 
autumn of the same year, he was offered a chair 
in the university of Kiel, which he declined in the 
mean time. His letters during the bombardment 
follow :— 


To Madam Hensler. 
Copenhagen, March 24, 1801. 


You have probably learnt by the last post, the | 


reports which are spread, of the approach of an 
English fleet towards us, which were brought by 
the captain of a vessel who had gone to the Sound, 
and also from the island of Anholt. We were not 
willing to write to you of the reports, although 
they were too likely to be true ; and when they 
amounted to a certainty, it was then too late. On 
Sunday night, however, an express was despatched 
from Helsingor with intelligence that the fleet had 
been seen near Gillelye, about three miles north- 
west of this place. There are some roads there, 
where they had cast anchor; to-day people say 
that they have weighed anchor and crossed over. 
On Saturday evening, their negotiators, Drum- 
mond and Vansittart, left us after a conference, in 
which a very unbecoming demand was refused 
until the embargo should be taken off. An Eng- 
lish frigate had come hither the preceding evening, 
under a flag of truce, but set sail again the same 
Saturday evening. ‘The flag shows that they con- 
sider themselves at war with us, since they feel 
that they are waging it against us. We have not, 


however, displayed the least act of hostility to- 
wards them ; but it is probable that the hour of 
firing the first shot, and of irrevocable war, is very 
near. It seems more likely to me that blood will 
flow to-day or to-morrow, than that a delay should 
take place, as many suppose. The wind is now 





favourable for the attempt of the English to force 
a passage, in which they must succeed ; and as the 
cannonade from Cronburg must be Very audible 
here in the city, we are often listening for the 
sound of it. 

Nelson’s presence causes us, who expect from 
him the same energy he has displayed elsewhere 
to think that our anchoring ground will be furi- 
ously attacked. Others give credit to a report 
that he is opposed to an expedition into the Baltic 
and has said, that “he did not choose to ensnare 
himself in that mousetrap.” People here ar 
as anxious to hear as ready to spread news, Ap 
attack upon our line of defence, is, indeed, a fear. 
ful event for the city. I hope, however, that we 
shall support it. We should then earn fame, and 
awake the nation from its long slumber ; undoubt- 
edly with such a loss as we should feel for alen 
of time. That they should content themselves 
with blockading, when the war is certain, remain- 
ing satisfied with shutting us up, whilst we mean. 
while were completing our preparations, is not at 
all probable. The next few weeks, therefore, will 
most likely decide our fate. I do not write a de- 
tailed account of our preparations for defence, be- 
cause no one can tell whether or not the convey- 
ance of the mail may be exposed to danger. Thus 
much every body is welcome to know, that yester- 
| day, already as many as a thousand men wer 
_ voluntarily enlisted in the service, the soldiers of 
' which are, at other times, obtained by pressing. 
| It seems odd that I should have to write to you 
| of war and military preparations, and things in 
_ general so strange tous. The approaching crisis 
_makes it perhaps difficult, especially when one 
talks much about it, to draw off the thoughts 
from it ; but it shall not so engross us as to pre- 
vent our speaking to you of that with which we 
had better be occupied, than with topics which 
excite only anxiety, bitterness, and hostile emo- 
tions. We try to guard against this, and occupy 
ourselves, as far as we can, as in the midst of 
peace. We are reading the Odyssey in the firt 
translation. ’Melia had almost entirely lost 
from her memory, since she read it when yop were 
both girls in the house of your parents. 
takes a hearty pleasure in Homer, so that she 
thinks nothing more charming; and you know 
how delightfully she shows her enjoyment. This 
recitation, therefore, gives me great gratification. 
Before that, we read the Melanie of Laharpe. it 
is a beautiful performance; nor can you lay # 
aside without emotion. I consider it a rare ms 
ter-piece, of great simplicity. 

‘Melia is perfectly composed ; though the 
"men here in general are in great distress. Sehim- 
_melmann is full of firmness and courage, although 

he is not blind to our danger. You must keep *? 
your spirits concerning us, yet without being 
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since a frightful misfortune migh¢ befall us. 
d wherefore this is possible, he knows full 


er so do 1; but 1 must write nothing on 


~ as our line of defence holds out, no 
and probably no shells, can reach us in the 
West-street ; thus much for your comfort. 





Copenhagen, March 28, 1801. 

We received your letter yesterday, and must 
gnswer you immediately, since it calls for it with 
that anxious voice to which there is no being silent. 
You shall have intelligence from me by every post, 
and of every thing which I hear and may speak 
of, Ihave, this time, written in a letter attached 
to this and addressed to Moltke, all that relates to 
our military condition ; do you read it. I write 
to-day to my father, and to Behrens ; communi- 
cate the intelligence still to B. One can speak 


and write of nothing else ; and yet it becomes tire- | 


some to be always saying the same thing. As for 

‘Melia, it is not to be thought of that she should 

already be able to resume her part in our corres- 
dence. 

I wrote last time in some anxiety about our line 
of defence, an anxiety which I must now lessen. 
It was grounded upon the fear that the piles and 
planks which enclose the great island-battery, 
were only single, and might therefore be knocked 
down, which would cause the downfall of the whole 
battery. I have since learnt that this is not the 
case, but that they are so dove-tailed and rammed 
in, that we may be tolerably easy on that side. I 
have also learnt that the people are pretty well 
protected by a very strong breastwork on the 
hastion, and that a furnace for casting red-hot shot 


is raised there,—a fact that I was not certain of | 


before. I was afraid also that the channel between 
the islands and the dockyard fortifications, was 
deeper than I find it is. 
take more courage: courage, that is, as to the 
result; for we have, and must have courage to 


resist, if we would not disgrace ourselves, even if | 


we should perish. 
tinue safe ! 
rable degree ; and composure on that head, which 


Only may you in Holstein con- 


at other times would be downright insensibility, is | 


in time of war indispensably necessary. Should 


we survive the danger, it may harden us more than | 


ever to act somewhat like men. 


Your opinion of our allies is, on the whole, very | 


correct ; I have never expected otherwise. There- 
fore it does not now depress me; and I thank 
Heaven for this foresight of the danger in its entire 


compass, (your state of defencelessness being ex-_ 
The King of Sweden has appeared in a_ 
very disadvantageous light in the conference with | 
Sweden has pro- | 


cepted ° ) 


eur respected Crown Prince. 
mised us her ships, but not before the 2d of April. 
It was well known that this would be too late. 
The Schonen* side of the Sound is unfortified, and 
therefore the closing of the Sound is impracticable, 

¢ have also been hindered in our preparations 
by mistakes and accidents. Fearful as our situa- 
tion is, good effects have already resulted from it. 

* Schonen, a province of Sweden, east of the Sound.— 7. ¢ 
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On that ground truly I. 


Our individual lives are so in a tole- | 


We are awakened from sleep ; experience has con- 
vinced us of much, to which advice and counsel 
could not make us attentive. No one shines more 
thanSchimmelmann. Resigned to the loss of his 
great property in the colonies, willingly offering 
the remainder, resolved not to expose us to a still 
greater danger on the chances of a favourable 
issue, and for the mere parrying off of the danger 
which hangs over us, he surrenders himself to the 
suggestions of his heart, and thinks and speaks 
with « dignity and grace which rise from his 
soul and fortify it with peace and composure. Only 
one who observes him in a long conversation, 
can know how to esteem and value him as he 
deserves. 

The English are still at Gillelye, where they 
land peaceably and purchase fresh provisions, 

Gun-boats are to be stationed in the intervals 
| between our block-ships ; and it is asserted that it 
is impossible to storm the island-batterics. The 
whole line of defence will be ready. The wind is 
west. 








Copenhagen, March 31, 1801. 


I must announce to you (as the fact is undis- 
puted) that the English fleet is now stationed in a 

_ hostile attitude before our harbour, where, favoured 
by a wind that suddenly sprang up from the 
north, they cast anchor about ten o'clock yester- 
|day morning. At Cronberg, though the wind 
allowed them to keep out of the reach of the guns 
| of the fortress, a brisk cannonade was nevertheless 
kept up as they passed. It began about seven 
o'clock and lasted till half-past nine. They have 
attempted no farther hostilities against our works, 
except detaching some frigates and a cutter, appa- 
rently to make soundings, which, however, rapidly 
withdrew again, after some shots had been fired at 
them. Towards evening, they went through some 
evolutions, from which we expected an attack or 
bombardment; nothing, however, came of it, and 
as yet all is quiet. During last night, they sent a 
few sloops to plunder near the fishing-village of 
Skogshoved, close by Seelust. They were, how- 
'ever, hindered from effecting a landing by our 
light infantry. 
' I am too tired, and the time is too far advanced, 
for me to go out, in order to collect farther intelli- 
gence. Yesterday, I had no end of running about 
to get a view from high houses, towers, &c. ; then, 
twice I had the long distance to Schimmelmann’s, 
and back to my office, where one is obliged to lay 
aside all thoughts of self. 1 was knocked up, like 
any poor soldier. Since we expected an attack in 
the night, I wished to remain there. But, alas! 
Amelia could not keep herself from thence ; and 
this has hurt her eyes. She entreats and caresses 
me until I give way, and then repent; for what I 
foresaw followed. 

On Sunday morning, the English admiral sent 
notice that he should have recourse to hostilities, 
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Copenhagen, April 3, 1801. 
The report of the bad success of our line of de- 
fence, has doubtless reached you, ere you get this 
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letter. It was on Wednesday afternoon, at about 
five o’clock, that the alarm was sounded, in conse- 
quence of the movements of the English fleet. Fif- 
teen of them, Nelson’s division, (though I do not 
pretend to entire accuracy, especially as to num- 
bers,) moved southwards, and took their station to 
the south of the right wing of our defensive line. 
It had been asserted (and according to the mari- 
time charts it could not well be thought otherwise) 
that such an attempt of passing by our whole line 
could not be made without encountering their 
united fire. I do not understand how it was that 
not a shot struck them; and the reason given is, 
that they were beyond the range of our guns. I 


but found, however, that this would not agree 
with the other accounts. 
clear enough that they would not make the attack 


built upon this, and consoled themselves with the 


up and strengthened ; and one man thought that 
the shallowness of the bed of the sea would place 


By this time, it became | 
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Nelson’s fleet, and was the canse of the ineom 
hensible cessation of the enemy’s firing. J ~ 
moreover, details of the fight which were jp the 
highest degree affecting. The whole city was in 
state of consternation and desertion, — . 

April 4.—During the deficiency of informas: 
out of which a connected narrative of the battle 
could be formed, and because our condition would 
interest you even more than occurrences of this 
ever-memorable day, I intended yesterday to write 
to you, first of all, of that condition, and to collect 
more materials for the other to-day. 

You shall have the proper history of the fight, 


as soon as I am sufficiently acquainted with jt. 
fancied, therefore, that they must have passed be- | to-day probably I can send only some detached 
tween the Saltholm ground and the Swedish coast ; | features of it. We cannot deny it, we are entirely 


j 
} 


| 
' 
i 


beaten. Our line of defence is destroyed, and we 
have every thing at stake, without any apparent 
chance of winning any thing, and without beins 


upon our whole line, as was expected. Yet people | able to cause the enemy any great harm, as long 


as he is satisfied with throwing shells at US, espe- 


assurance that our line, which was drawn out so | cially at the docks and the fleet laid up there ; and 


far in that direction, could instantaneously be filled | all this because we have been deceived in our pro 


jected plan of defence! 


But if we are obliged to 


look with troubled anxiety on the danger, and 


insuperable difficulties in the way of the enemy ; | 


and another (though of this I doubted) affirmed 
that the bastion, No. 5, and the others at the 
Holme, would be able to keep them in check. 
When, therefore, yesterday morning, about 
eleven o’clock, the firing commenced with sudden 
violence, (the only thing which could apprise us 
of what was impending,) we were affected, but 
still of good courage. 
be so much more terrible, and therefore believed 
not the attack to be so furious or so general as it 
really was. I went to my office full of anxiety, 
in order to pack up the archives. On my way, 
and in my office, I heard all kinds of reports,—of 
two, three, and more English ships, which were 
said to have run aground, and to be firing so furi- 
ously, to prevent us from boarding them. Mean- 
while, the cannonading increased with redoubled 
rage, till,about half-past two, it became quite 
faint, and only single shots were discharged. I 
now went out again to get intelligence. There 
was a dead stillness in the streets, and one could 
hear the hollow sounds of the single shots. Occa- 
sionally I heard an officer talking with a citizen 
of a shell which had fallen and exploded near him. 
At the next corner, some people had crowded to- 
gether to read a placard issued by the chief of the 
police, which contained instructions how to con- 
duct themselves during a bombardment. 
turned homewards, tolerably alarmed, and could 
hear the single discharges which, without the pos- 
sibility of a mistake, were caused by the throwing 
of shells. Again I went out, and last of all to 
Schimmelmann, who had just been speaking to 
one of the Admiralty, and was full of deep anxiety. 


I now | 


We had imagined it would | 
the battles in which he has been present, he never 


with dissatisfaction on the authors of the failure, 
so the very exemplary heroism which our people 
displayed, cheers us. It gives us a melancholy 
pleasure, and full of love. It does not, indeed, 
console us for the state, nor so satisfy us as to de- 
ceive us concerning our situation ; but still it 
binds us to our nation, and makes us contented to 
suffer with it. Such a resistance was never seen 
before. Nelson himself has confessed, that in all 


saw any thing that could be compared with it. 
His loss must have been greater than at Aboukir. 
It is a battle that may be compared with Thermo- 
pyle : but Thermopyle opened Greece to devasta- 
tion! 

On our right wing lay a line of block-ships; 
that is, the hulks of old men-of-war which were 
become unfit for service, but could be made use of 
as batteries. These had been manned with sailors 
and volunteers, for working the guns. We were 
so deficient in sailors, that we had not been ableto 
station our regular fleet there, which, if completely 
fitted out, would have left no doubt about the vie 
tory in a battle fought as this has been. 

The Proevesteen, Captain Lassen, of 90 gums, 
(but these block-ships can make use of only one 
side of the vessel;) the Vagrien, Captain Rie- 
brigh ; the Jytland, Captain Brand ; the Infodsret- 
ten, Captain Thura; the Siatland, whose captain's 
name I am not certain about ;—these five ve 


sels seem to have supported the attack of Nelson's 


whole division, consisting of twelve ships of the 
line and several 54-gun vessels, among W 


according to all appearance, the formidable Glat- 
_ton, with its 68-pound carronades, was in the 


Presently came Herr Von S. with the intelligence | 
that our block-ships on the right wing were | frigate St. Thomas, appear also to have been st 
knocked to pieces. I have never before been so | tached to our line. I forgot to mention the prin 


shocked. I returned home, and told Amelia only 
a part of the misfortune. I soon came back again, 
and heard that a flag of truce had been sent from 


| 
| 





line. Two gun-boats, a floating battery, and 


pal block-ship, the Dannebrog, commanded } 
Captain Fisker. I cannot mention exactly thet 
positions, as they succeeded one another in the 
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Flistrenne 2s far as the battery of the Three | write of our fate to my parents, if, as my inclina- 


The Proevesteen lay before the interval 
n the battery No. 5 and the island of Ama- 

. g battery upon this island should have 
rk us, but could do nothing because of its 
fglse position. The block-ships protected the dock- 
yard from the near approach of the bomb-vessels ; 
‘haw were believed to be safe from the attack of 
s superior force, by the want of depth in the inter- 
yening -m, ney? ~~ —. ty “yn 

inforced. ut the English, from the first 
or their arrival before a ne had caused 
ates and cutters to sail and take soundings in 
ye out of the range of our cannons ; 
they had found ways which we had never explor- 

‘and marked them out with buoys; and we, 
who were obliged to confine our ill-manned fleet, 
in its disarmed and defenceless state, to mere de- 
fensive measures, had- no power to hinder them. 
Thus had they (especially in the night after 
Nelson’s division had stationed itself south of the 
end of our right wing,) found and marked passes 
which no -_ suspected to exist ; for it had been 
taken for granted, from the earliest times, that the 
bed of the channel was here too shallow. Thus 
it was they were able to atéack the block-ships, 
which, in their weak state, were not, as had been 
expected, defended by the intervening space. 

They now found themselves terribly over- 
matched. The Proevesteen had sometimes five 
ships of the line opposed to her, and, among others, 
Nelson’s own ship, of 98 guns. LJesides this, a 
j+gun ship had laid itself across, and swept her 
deck lengthways. The English ships succeeded 
each other by turns, and manceuvred to and fro. 
Nevertheless, the fight continued from half-past 
ten till about half-past one o’clock, when we were 
conquered, that is to say annihilated. 

The Proevesteen had a crew of between three and 
four hundred men : of these, only thirty have re- 
turned to shore. They fought for an hour and a 
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tion leads me, I should go on to relate to you much 
more of the same tendency. 

As soon as our line was silenced, the English 
came in, and began throwing shells. This con- 
tinued nearly two hours. Many of these fell in 
the new docks without doing any harm ; one of 
them exploded close by the Crown Prince. 

Nelson now sent in a boat, bearing a flag of truce, 
with a letter nearly of the following purport and 
form :— 


* To the Danish Government. 

“T have taken seven batteries, and shall be 
obliged to burn them, if no arrangement takes 
place. But I wish to spare the effusion of human 
blood. 

* From the brave English, to their brethren 
the brave Danes. 
“ Horatio Ne ison,” 


An aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince was 
sent to him to desire an explanation of this singu- 
lar letter ; and an armistice was agreed upon. 
This was done upon Nelson’s representations, 
though Parker alone can properly make proposals, 
having been sent for this purpose. The armistice 
was prolonged. 

The aspect of the city was terrible. Desolation 
every where, and nothing but carts loaded with 
effects, which people were conveying to a place of 
security. The stillness was like that of the grave: 
faces worn down with weeping ; every thing, in 
short, that could complete the expression of the 
still bleeding wounds of a defeat. 

I can scarcely give you an idea of the bringing 
in of the wounded and the dead, and the scenes of 
lamentation around them. Amelia burst into a 
flood of tears when she heard the fate of the Proe- 
vesteen’s crew, among the first intelligence we 
received. Anguish again overpowered her when 
an unfounded report arrived that all thought of 


half with only three guns, because all the rest had | defence was relinquished. She feared only a hasty, 


been rendered useless. 
the planks were, as it were, flayed off their sur- 
face ; the steps were so entirely shot away, that 
the officers let themselves up and down by ropes, 
to give their orders, from one part of the ship to 
another. There was a shower of shots in the 
inost literal sense, especially on and around this 
vessel. In more than one ship the crew are said 
to have fought at last without any one to give the 
word, and pressed forward to die at their guns. 


On board Captain Cofoed’s ship only himself | 
| the city. 


and another man remained unhurt, (not that he 
relaxed more than those who fell.) It is said 
that he, finding himself with only eight men left, 
commanded them to cease firing ; they, however, 
begged of him, since they could still work one 
gun, to be allowed to fire once more. As they 
were firing it, six of them were struck down, and 
the compression of the air from a passing shot 
Prag him down insensible, but unhurt. Nelson's 
~ Ip was stationed over against them, and they 

Yowed that he should remember having fought 
against them. 


It would make it quite impossible for me to 











The deck was beaten in ; | dishonourable agreement. 


The negotiation was proceeded with ; concerning 
which, I can only say thus much to you, that even 
yesterday nothing was determined, though Nelson 
came ashore. ‘The armistice continues at least 
till the early part of to-morrow. At all events, 
we must be prepared for a bombardment. The 
most alarming thing is that the battery of “ the 
Three Crowns” is no longer tenable; and the 
enemy will hardly expose his ships of the line as 
long as he can bombard the docks, our fleet, and 


Have no fears for ourselves in case of a bom- 
bardment. Our house lies remote; and as for 


| being captured, in the proper sense of the term, it 


is out of the question. Amelia’s eye is but poorly 
to-day : in other respects she is well. 


Copenhagen, April 6, 1801. 
As the letter which we expected without fail 
has not arrived to-day, we assume, as your excuse, 
that you may have gone to B., for you certainly are 
deeply sensible what comforts letters from those 
whom we most love are in the anxious hours of 
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danger. I wrote to you amidst the fury of the | off: if not, it is still more fearful fy 


attack, and again in detail while melancholy and 
anxiety respecting the issue still hovered round 
us. A bombardment is still very possible, and 
I will write to you even when that is raging. 
Do not you, then, dear friend, be deficient on 
your part. 

We hope you got my letter of Saturday ; but 
are not without some anxiety about it, because on 
account of the great pressure at the office it was 
delivered by the bearer at a place different from 
usual. It would vex us greatly should it be lost, 
partly on account of the authentic information 
contained therein, partly because it would show 
you how we felt at such an epoch, and because it 
was addressed to your heart, just as you would 
yourself have desired to have it. 

" A prolonged armistice has since been granted 
till now, and may probably continue a few days 
longer, even if an arrangement should not mean- 
while be entered into; which, if it can be made 
without exposing us to other dangers, is most de- 
sirable for us, when we calmly reflect upon our 
condition since the battle of the 2d instant. You 
will attribute this wish to no personal motives of 
fear. As’Melia is so wonderfully composed ; as 
respect for our heroic dead accompanies and sus- 
tains our every thought ; as the whole nation sets 
such an example of courage and calm presence of 
mind as could perhaps be hardly ever witnessed 
elsewhere ; and as danger is a consummate teacher ; 
so must you not think of fear. The danger, 
however, is serious, in which the fleet, the 
dock-buildings, the arsenal, indeed all the most 
important structures of this city (7. ¢. of the whole 
kingdom) are placed, in case the enemy should 
bombard us from the quarter where the action 
was fought. This danger, I know, is not incap- 
able of being averted: we have hitherto, from 
experience of their failure, learnt to think very 
meanly of the English bombshells ; and if we are 





ready with means to extinguish them, then a | 
limit may be set, as at least we may hope, to the 


devastation even of men, glutted to the full. The 
issue, however, may turn out against us; and 
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US in the 


city than the first was. You may be sup 
"Melia exerts herself to preserve presence of mind, 
It is grief for our people, and for the Wounds 
which threaten the state, that mortifies ys ; Weare 
afraid of a violent attack upon the remainder of 
our defensive line, rather than a bombardment . 
would that they would content themselves with 
that ! 

I feel depressed, and am not in a mood to give 
you a more exact account of the fight. If thine. 
are quiet you shall hear very shortly, . 

Dearest friend, adieu! Shall we soon again 
write in tranquillity? Will not the times com 
when these wounds are cicatrized, and we shaij 
employ ourselves once more in our own proper 
circle, in which alone we can be either happy or 
useful? This period will probably leave a deep 
impression on our whole existence. 


Copenhagen, April 1), 189}, 

My last letter was written under a depressiog 
of spirits which I would fain have concealed from 
you. It was, however, impossible ; and the cir. 
cumstances of our situation only contributed too 
much towards producing it. We expected a bom- 
bardment in the evening, which I withheld from 
you: we reckoned only on the chance of a respite 
from the violent wind that was unfavourable to 
the enemy. It appeared that the negociations 
must be broken off. If this, and the general flight 
from the city towards our quarter and others that 
are less exposed, mortified us, and filled us with 
grief for the fortune of the state; so also the 
troubled and wild state of the elements around us 
has helped much to make us full of anguish, 

My heart is heavy with that which I have to 
say to you, or should have if we could converse 


together. 


The English changed their mind quite unex- 
pectedly. The armistice was renewed, and on the 
following day Nelson came ashore to the Crown 
Prince. They agreed upon an armistice of greater 
extent, which was finally limited to fourteen 
weeks. We are thereby enabled to provide for 


where order and activity are required to protect | Norway, which is suffering from want almost to 


us, there I expect not so much from our people as 
where it depends on Spartan-like courage. On 
this point we must not blind our eves ; nor yet 
upon the condition of the remaining half of our 
defensive line, which, from a narrowness of vision, 
was not constructed upon the possibility of the 
right wing of it being destroyed ; a fault which 
| have often in vain mentioned since last summer, 


| 


| 
| 
| 


starvation. We do not disarm ; though the land- 
welir are dismissed to their field-labours. 

The great loss of the enemy is proved, without 
question, by the terms of the agreement, which 
are not very advantageous to him. He is only 
enabled by it to sail away when he chooses, and 


-ashecan. They will hardly carry back all their 


while we were yet at peace. Our good destiny | 


has just sent us a man whose authority is suft- 


ciently great to carry his purposes into execution ; | 
and this day has certainly been made use of to | 


remedy the evil as far as may be. But is that 


sufficient? and, if not,—then what slaughter will | 


a fresh attack occasion! and that without our 
being able to take our revenge. 

Tuesday.— The negotiation is still quite unde- 
cided. I dare not say any thing more without 
abusing confidence. 


It is still possible a fresh attack may be warded 








ships. Parker's son is said to have fallen. Nelson 
has lost three captains (two of them fought with 
him at Aboukir), and on board the Elephapt, lus 
own ship, the captain, two lieutenants, and My 
men. Another English vessel is reported to have 
had 230 killed. T'wo English ships of the line 
struck, but could not be taken. 

We have, therefore, I think, gained honour and 
respect throughout Europe, as well as a stronge 
bond of esteem and love for the whole kingdom. 

I wish that the intelligence of the armistice 
could have followed close upon my last letter ; 


, r 
your anxiety afflicts us. We were prepared 4 
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event. We might lose all that we had— | to have been thus burnt than they have captured 
is to be reckoned as nothing in such a danger | from us. Their loss is reported to amount to 
of our father-land ; and, indeed, the danger, as it 2000 men, killed and wounded, They have re- 
, , raised us to higher degrees of courage. | ceived many shots below water-mark. They can 
Should, therefore, the danger return, be not too | tow none of our ships home with them: on that 
saxious about us. We willingly remained where | point our captains rejoice. During the fight 


we were ; and would, at no price, have sought for Nelson was furious at the opposition he encounter- 


oar individual security. _ed, and paced up and down the deck, cursing and 
Farewell! The time allows me to say no more. | swearing at us. 

Pray, write to us ; you give us thereby so much | It is affirmed as a fact, that three English ships 

pleasure. Amelia’s eye is but poorly. which were stationed near the Three Crown bat- 


tery were in such a state, one with another, at the 
time when Nelson offered the armistice and the 
Copenhagen, April 14, 180). firing was obliged to cease, that they must have 
The armistice that has been concluded for Den- | been lost, without any chance of delivery, had 
mark restores us again to our accustomed relations | the contest been continued, and that two of them 
juring its continuance. Every event of impor- | had already struck their flags. Had the Three 
tance, however, shall still be made the occasion of | Crowns battery been in such a state as it now is, 
s letter extraordinary. _and had the fight been prolonged against these 
You know the particulars of the armistice from | battered English ships, it is thought they would 
the newspapers. . . - . « « « IT now send _have been captured, and so the evening of the 
you some intelligence concerning the enemy, and | action might still probably have turned out fine, 
of our own dear people. _Magnanimity had nothing to do with Nelson's 
On Sunday, a division, of fourteen sails, moved | proposal for an armistice. It is very probable 
of towards the Sound. It was said their object | that he had begun the attack without instructions 
was to take in water at Helsingoer, because that | from his superior in command. 
which had hitherto been fetched from Hveen had One of our lieutenants, only seventeen years old, 
caused a dysentery. Others, however, conjecture | (I believe his name is Willemose) has gained very 
that they might be destined against Gotheburg. | distinguished honour in the command of the float- 
It was announced yesterday from Helsingoer that | ing battery. He took his station over against 
three large English vessels (probably hospital ships, Nelson, and with the greatest sang-/rotd constant- 
that is, some that had been disabled in the engage- | ly aimed his guns at the rudder of his ship. 
ment, which are generally used for that purpose,) His battery was at last silenced ; he brought it 
have passed through the Sound. back, however, in safety. It is already put into 
Several days before, the English had despatched | condition, and given to him again. Yesterday, all 
two frigates and a cutter towards the Baltic. | the officers belonging to the line of defence were 
Yesterday, almost all the rest of the fleet took | invited to the king’s table : this young man ex- 
their departure hence ; and they are lying to-day | cused himself from coming, preferring to remain 
near the height of Castrup. at his post with his battery. Nelson expressed a 
We are still in complete uncertainty as to the | desire to see him, as he had particularly attracted 
degree of influence which the present government | his attention. 
of Russia will have upon our peace. Nelson was I have seen Captain Lussen of the Proevesteen ; 
apprized of the death of the Emperor Paul. The land J have agreed, with the chamberlain, Bille, 
question now is, whether he will, nevertheless, | and others, to dine in company with the officers. 
turn his arms against Russia, (though, at present, | I hope then still to learn many particulars of the 
certainly the ice excludes the attempt,) or first of | engagement. A plan of our line and of the action 
vl against equivocating Sweden. At Carlscrona, | has been promised me; which you also shall one 
sowever, he cannot, according to appearance, effect | day see. Our barbarous enemies loaded their guns 








any thing, with nails.* 
Our officers assert that the enemy have burnt | We can, as yet, think of nothing else. 
‘veral of their own disabled ships ; more are said | ( To be continued.) 





AMERICAN POETRY.+ 


Tuts is a slight book in its exterior form, and {| the mind that waits on it; generous sympathies 
the frame-work of the intention of it is slighter | towards humanity in the mass, and a very distinct 
still The American writer, Mr. Cornelius Mathews, | and characteristic nationality. He has written 
is the secretary of the Author’s Copyright Protec- | also a powerful fiction called “Behemoth.” The 
ton Club in New York ; and is known in his own | small volume before us consists of poems; and both 
wane y by the “ Motley Book,” “ Puffer Hopkins,” | for their qualities and their defects, they are to be 
- humorous prose works of the like order, in- | accounted worthy of some respectful attention. 

‘eating a qnick eye, and a ready philosophy in To render clearer the thought which is in us, 
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ne... calumny, and what is said of Nelson's undignified behaviour, &c. may be accounted for (and forgiven) from the 
+« — of the moment.— 7 rans/ator. 
ems on Man in his various aspects under the American Republic.” By Cornelius Mathews, New York. 
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we pass to general considerations. The contrast | 
between the idea of what American poetry should 
be, and what it is, is as plain as the Mississippi on 
the map. The fact of the contrast faces us. 
With abundant flow and facility, the great body 
of American verse has little distinct character of 
any kind, and still less national character. There 
is little in it akin to the mountains and rivers, the 
prairies and cataracts, among which it arises. 
This sound from the forests is not of them. It is 
as if a German bullfinch, escaped from the teacher's | 
finger into the depth of the pines, sate singing his | 
fragments of Mozart, in learned modulation, upon | 
a rocking, snowy branch. And we find ourselves 

wondering how, in the great country of America, | 
where the glory of liberty is so well comprehended, | 
and where Nature rolls out her waters and lifts 
her hills, as in attestation of a social principle | 
worthy of her beauty,—the poetry alone should | 
persist in being lifeless, flat, and imitative, as the 
verse of a court-rhymer when he rests from the 
bow of office among the fens of Essex. It is easier 
to set this down as a fact, (and the American 
critics themselves set it down as a fact,) than to 
define the causes of it. And the fact of the defec- 
tive nationality of the literature of a young coun- 
try, suggests the analogy of another fact,—the 
defective individuality attributable to many a 
young writer; and the likeness may be closer than 
the mere analogy expresses. Nationality is indivi- 
duality under the social and local aspect ; and the 
nationality of a country’s literature is the indivi- 
duality of the writers of it in the aggregate. It is 
curious to observe, that the “ wild oats” sown in | 
literature bythe youthful author as by the youthful 
nation, is, generally speaking, as barely tame as any 
stubble of the fields. Perhaps there is a bustling 
practicalness in both cases, which hinders that 
inner process of development necessary to the 
ulterior expression. 
of the nation or of the man, must stand, before the 
cream rises. However this may be, we have 
given utterance to no novel form of opinion on 
the subject of American poetry in the mass. And 
let no one mistake that opinion. We do not for- 
get—how should we ?—such noble names as Long- 
fellows may nobly lead, as Whittiers may add hon- 
our to; we believe the beautiful prophecy of beauty 
contained in the poems of Lowell. But in speaking 
of these poets, we do not speak of poetry in the 





Perhaps the mind, whether | 





gross : and in speaking even of some of these, the | 
English critic feels unawares that he would fain | 


clasp the hand of an American poet, with stronger 
muscles in it, and less softened by the bath. 
Under which impression we are all the readier, let 
our readers understand, to meet the hand of Mr. 
Mathews, while it presents to us the slender 
volume called “ Poems on Man, in his various 
aspects under the American republic.” 

The volume is “ dedicated to the hopeful friends 
of humanity, by their servant, the author.” It 
consists of short poems in various metres, and 
with no connecting link beyond the association 
suggested in the reader’s mind, — descriptive, as 
the title indicates, of the different ages and con- 





ditions of men in the republic ; and remarkable, as 
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we have hinted, for their very defects, Jo, the 
poems are defective precisely in that with Which 
the verse-literature of the country over, 

—we mean grace and facility. They are not 
graceful, but they are strong. They give no 
proof of remarkable facility in Composition - 
and we are tempted sometimes to think of ¢h, 
writer, that he is versed better in sympath 
and aspiration, than in rhythms and rhymes, He 
verses are occasionally incorrect, and are frequent] 
rugged and hard. His ear is not “tuned to fins 
uses,” and his hand refuses to flatter unduly the 
ear of his audience. But he writes not only « like 
a man,” but like a republican and an American, 
Under this rough bark is a heart of oak; and 
peradventure a noble vessel, if not a Dodoneap 


_oracle, may presently be had out of it. The wood 


has a good grain, the timber is large of size; and 
if gnarled and knotted, these are the conditions of 
strength, and perhaps the convulsions of growth ; 
it is thus that strong trees grow, while slim 
spring smoothly from the ground. And the thought- 
ful student of the literature of America will pause 
naturally and musingly, at sight of this little 
book, and mark it as something “ new and 
strange,” considering the circumstances of the 
soil. 

Here is “ Tue CuiLp,” with which Mr. Mathews 
illustrations of life begin, and in which the views 


of life are brighter, because higher, than those of 


Gray’s celebrated ode :— 


* Calm in thy cradle lie, thou little child, 
Thy white limbs smoothing in a patient sleep, 
Or gambolling when thou wakest at the peep 
Of the young day—as clear and undefiled 
As thou ! around thy fresh and lowly bed, 
Look up and see how reverent men are gathered. 


“ They watch the quiet of thy deep blue eye,— 
Where all the outward world is born anew,— 
Where habit, figure, form, complexion, hue, 

Rise up and live again in that pure sky ; 

At every lifting of thine arms, they feel 
The ribbed and vasty bulk of empire shake, 
And from the fashion of thy features, take 

The hope and image of the commonweal. 


“See! through the white skin beats the ruddy tide’ 
The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, 
Like the great circles of the ocean-flow, 

And dash a continent at either side. 

Thou wield’st a hopeful empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength : about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning Wet, 

And noonday lingers in thy flaxen hair! 


“ Kingdom, authority, and power, to thee 
Belong; the hand that frees, the chain that thralls, 
Each attribute on various man that falls, 
Strides he the globe, or canvass-tents the sea : 
The sword, the staff, the judge’s cap of death, 
The ruler’s robe, the treasurer’s key of gold, 
All growths the world-wide seope of life may 
Are form’d in thee, and people in thy breath. 


“ Be stirr’d or still, as prompts thy beating heart ! 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shall 
Spirits serene and true against the time 

That trumpets men to an heroic part. 

And motion shall confirm thee, rough or mild, 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 

In the still house, or ’mid the massy throngs 

Of life,—thou gentle and thou sovereign child. 


And thus he exhorts “Tae Citizen 2"— 
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" & Fee} well, with the poised ballot in thine hand, great knot in whom all the ends of life are tied 
ine unmatched sovereignty of right and wrong. | fast; while the ends of the world look to him 
h *Tis thine to bless or blast the waiting land, | for the just vocal expression of all that is suffered 
x To shorten up its life, or make it long. 5 eatadl tn 
and ac neath the sun. 
i. # Who looks on thee, not hopeless should behold 
ho A self-deliver’d, self-supported man; | There sits not in the wildernesses’ edge, 
¥ True to his being’s mighty purpose, true In the dusk lodges of the wintry north, 
he To a wisdom-blessed, a God-given plan. | Nor crouches in the rice-fields’ slimy sedge, 
iy « Nowhere within the great globe’s skyey round, | Nor on the cold wide waters ventures forth,— 
4 ‘anst thou escape thy duty, grand and high; Who waits not, in the pauses of his toil, — 
; F ou wm 9 Way unbonneted, unbound, { a ith hope, that spirits in the air may sing! 
y Walk to the tropic, to the desert fly. | Who upwards turns not, at propitious times, 
Me . Breathless, his silent features listening— 
he A full-fraught Hope upon thy roger ak rey inh | In desert, and in lodge, on marsh, and main, 
’ And beats with thine the heart of half the world. | = ‘'To feed his hungry heart, and conquer pain. 
e Erer behind thee walks the shining Past, 
D. Before thee burns the star-stripe, high unfurl’d.” | “ To strike, or bear, to conquer, or to yield, 
ad In “ Toe Mercuant,” we have these high trad- | Whee Funct whis he sarge tind. teach 
r ing speculations :— At hours when tongue, nor taint of care, impeach, 
“Undimm’d the man should through the tradershine, | The fruitful calm of greatly silent hearts ! 
d, Nor show the soul disabled by the craft. | When all! the stars for happy thoughts are set, 
ot Slight duties may not lessen but adorn— | And in the secret chambers of the soul 
bs The cedar’s berries round the cedar’s shaft. All blessed powers of joyful truth are met. 
ay The pettiest act will lift the doer up, Though calm and garlandless thou mayst appear, 
te The mightiest cast him swift -_ headlong down; The world shall know thee for its crowned seer. 
| If one forgets the spirit of his deed, tae , 
‘ The pa deat if as a living crown. | A pote Fan pare men | ne Pho 
rd « A grace, be sure, in all true duty dwells; | In thy broad welcome, both may fitly dwell, 
" Humble or high, you always know it thus; Nor jostle either from its nestling-place. 
For, heautiful in act, the foregone thought Tears, free as showers, to thee may come as blest, 
Confirms its truth, though seeming-ominous. As smilings, of the happy sunshine borne ; 
rs) Pure hands and just may therefore well be laid | And cloaked up trouble, in his turn caressed, 
rs On duties daily as the air we breathe; Be taught to look a little less forlorn ! 
of And heaven, amid the thorns of harshest trade, Thy heart-gates mighty, open either way, 
The laurel of its gentlest love may wreathe. Come they to feast, or go they forth to pray.” 


“Tae RerorMer” is addressed with no bland | 
conservative argument ; and the readers of Tait 
will think the following language strong and 
spirited enough :— 


However the reader may be inclined to be 
critical, (and perhaps he will be more inclined than 
the critic,) upon these extracts,—however he may 
be struck by the involutions and obscurities which 
to some extent disfigure them,—he will yet be free 
; | to admit, that the reverence for truth, the exulta- 
Yet the poet counsels patience and prudence— | tion in right, the good hope in human nature, 

Wake not at midnight and proclaim it day, which are the characteristics of this little book, 


When lightning only flashes o’er the way ! | and that the images of beauty which mingle with 
Pauses and starts, and strivings toward anend, | tho expression of its lofty sentiment,—are not cal- 


Seize by its horns the shaggy past, 
Full of uncleanness. 


Are not a birth, alt yod’s birth they portend. ; > 
is dations, thacetobe, Ike the old beted Garth ‘ad culated, when taken together, to disturb the vision 


That bears the guilty up, and through the night | and prophecy of such among us as are looking at 

Conducts them gently to the dawning light— this hour towards America, as the future land of 

Thy silent hours shall have as great a birth ! freemen in all senses, and of poets in the highest 
The volume concludes with “THe Port,” as the | of all. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Tury have been talking lately about abolishing | men raise are stronger than stone walls and 

) academical Tests. This is comfortable—charac- | granite mountains, in the estimation of many, and 
teristic enough too; after the phantom has been | not to be blasphemed with impunity. Sir Robert 
stalking about in Edinburgh for acentury at least, | Peel, therefore, if, in the spirit of Mr. Home Drum- 
* Doon-tide dream and a mid-day ghost (“ wag mond’s “ liberal and enlightened policy,” he 
‘aétoparrov,” as Aischylus says,) recognised by abolish the university tests in Scotland, will 
all as a shadowy apparition of obsolete bigotry, deserve a considerable meed of praise—a double 
ante worthy of a smile, the Ministry of Great | praise ; the praise of understanding the difference 
ntain has at length summoned up resolution | between a phantom and a reality ; and the praise 
(80 it would seem) to declare that the phantom is | of the moral courage necessary to contradict those 
indeed a phantom, and no reality. An act of | of his friends who shall persevere in not per- 
“me moral courage this unquestionably ; for the ceiving the difference. “1 have great faith in 
Assembly of the Established Church still | Sir Robert,’ was one of Sydney Smith’s last 
jrotests that the thing is no shadow, but real | words. “ He is a man of strong UNDERSTANDING.” 
and blood ; and the ghosts which church-| But the Tests, when they are abolished, are 
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only a small matter ;* and we have faith enough 
in Sir Robert to think that when he once enters 
on academic ground he will make a regular sur- 
vey, and take up, with a decided determination to 
do something, the great question of University 


Rrvorm in Scotland. We know, indeed, no field | 


in which a minister, situated as he is, could reap at 
once more noble and more easy laurels. He could 


do a great deal of lasting publie good in this de- | 
partment without offending any body ; for we are | 
not here, as in England, hampered with universi- | 


ties that belong exclusively to the aristocracy 
and to the church, and which always have, and 
must have, an interest opposed to the great body 
of the people. All classes, with us, partake of 
the benefits, whatever they be, that universities 
confer on a people ; all classes have an interest, 
and the same interest, to see them in as efficient 
a state of erudite activity as possible. ‘The mini- 
ster who, with a clear glance anda bold hand, 
takes up the question of academical reform in 


Scotland will meet with no formidable opposition ; | 
the tests being removed, Whigs and Tories (if | 


such creatures still exist) Churchmen and Volun- 
taries, Conservatives and Progressives, will all 
agree, Let us see, therefore, how the matter 
stands. What sort of University Rerorm is 
wanted : and how can it be achieved ? 

Now, the excellence of a national university is 
to be measured mainly by these three things :-— 
first, By the riches and variety of interesting and 
elevating subjects of public instruction which it 
embraces in its scientific and literary faculties. 
Second, By the degree of excellence that it as- 
pires to and maintains in the different spheres of 
intellectual striving. Third, By the comparative 


cheapness of the instruction imparted, and its ac- | 


cessibility to all classes of the community that 
may require it. Let us try shortly our Scottish 
academical institutions by these very obvious 
tests. 


As to the first point, we present, in the gross, a | 
happy contrast to our narrow academical neigh- | 


bours on the Isis and the Cam ; and for this we are 
not unthankful. For not only do we include, in 
our universities, the complete triad of the learn- 


ed professions, (all of which they have so strangely | 


excluded in England,) but our preparatory curri- 


culum possesses a character of breadth and libera- | 
lity that looks something like nature’s luxuriance, | 


und almost seems to affect popularitv. The 


course of study, indeed, the regular completion of | 


which entitles the student to the designation of 
A.M. is not exactly the same in each university ; 


but the difference is only in one or two details, | 


the general principle is the same in all; and as 
we admit all sorts of students to our classes with- 


*Buatthisisasne qua non, The tests must be abulished, and tuc universities made, in the fullest sense, national, 


nation cma be colied oa to reform and improve them. If they 


their own pockets. We say this principally for the sake of the Free churchmen, of whom it is whispered that they wis 

1 Nee: and to exclude others who have as much piety, and infinitely more liberality, a 
have. This will never do. The test must be repealed altogether, or not at all. i 
Letter reason, at least for this, that in such a matter, where the enemy is united, the Liberal party cannot ago 
in the true French style: nothing else will do. 


the universities only for themee 


aout details, charve! and cut down ! 
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+ There are, as is well known, two universities in Aber 










































| out tests or declarations of any kind, eo we cam 
willing, in the same anti-Oxonian spirit, to admit 
‘all sorts of studies, and that part passu, as the 
lawyers say, with a fair consideration fo, each 
We shall take the Aberdeen University+ for 4, 
example, and that on the recommendation 9 
Bishop Russell, who, in a work on the Scottish 
| system of education, published so far back 9 
1813, tells us (p. 149) that the Aberdeen eurrien. 
lum is decidedly the best in Scotland. Well, the 
| Aberdeen curriculum is as follows :—Firg veer, 
| Latin and Greek. Second year, Mathematics and 
| Natural History, with Latin and Greek continued, 
Third year, Natural Philosophy and Mathematics. 
| Fourth year, Moral Philosophy. A man who goes 
‘through this quadrennial routine, and cen pass 
muster on a general examination at the end of 
the fourth year, claps A.M. to his name in Aber. 
deen, and is said to have received an academics] 
education. Now, the advantages of this system 
above the narrow curriculum of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are sufficiently obvious. It supplies the 
natural stimulants to a greater variety of intel- 
| lectual tastes, and gives every man, within a eer. 
tain sphere, fair play. But the great defect of it 
is this: it does not go far enough, and within the 
narrow circumscription which it makes, it is alto- 
gether exclusive and compulsory. There is no 
provision, for instance, made for the English lan- 
guage and literature, none for French, and none 
| for German; so that, if a student’s inclination lie 
| in the German line, instead of the Greek, he not 
| only finds no professor in a Scottish university 
| to give him instruction, but even after he has got 
| instruction elsewhere, the dispensors of academical 
| dignities will not take Goethe’s “ Iphigenia” for 
that of Euripides, (though it is a finer playin 
many respects) ; but the candidate must either 
cram himself for the nonce with abhorred Greek, 
or be content to exhibit himself ingloriously on 
the title-page of his first book, bearing a name 
without tags. Now, this is a great evil, and cries 
loudly for Rerorm. The universities were, as We 
all know, founded in an age when Latin was only 
another name for knowledge, and Greek for philo- 
/sophy ; but at the present day Greek means 
merely Greek, and Latin is no more than Latin. 
| Knowledge and philosophy are to be found there 
indeed, but also elsewhere: nay, even in many 
departments of recent growth, not there; 8 tnt 
a man, in this nineteenth century, may have reee 
a great many Latin and Greek books, and yet 
'may be (perhaps is likely to be) a very ignorant 
'man. Greek and Latin have now lest, and can 
| never regain, that character of universality 
| belonged to them in the days of Erasmus.t And 
| 


as they cannot claim in the intellectual 
before the 


: ; ° them out of 
are to remain sectarian, let the sectarians maintain & were 
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That is an axiom in the yer ort 


of Marisebs! 


leen. The curriculum given in the text is that 


( ollege ; but that of King’s College, except thet it substitutes Chemistry for Natural History, is substantially the sam wCs 
+ ffs dwalus linguis ( Grec& scilicet et Latina) omnia ferme sun prodita que dijna cognitu videantur. — 


de Ratione Studii, Op. vol. i. p, 522. 





Who can say that now ? 
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generally, and in the great exvne of iuropean 
t, to any exclusive monopol} , or even right 
of preponderance, 80 it is manifestly unfit that 

« should occupy such a position in our uni- 
yersities. It is plain also that so long as they 
do hedge themselves in behind such a rampart of 
scholastic thorns, (for Greek and Latin, when 

y, must ever be so to many,) these insti- 
tutions must be, in a certain sense, unpopular ; 
sharing less in public sympathy than they might 

and less deserving (let the professors consider | 
that) of contributions from the public purse. We 
say, therefore, to our good countrymen, Rejoice 
that you have universities on a liberal and healthy 
footing comparatively ; but be not content 
with this comparative well-being ; labour to be 
healthy altogether ; extend, vary, and open your | 
curriculum (we say té the professors) in all direc- | 
tions; come to meet the public, and the public | 
will come to meet you; set yourself in harmony 
with the spirit of the age in which you live ; 
teach every thing that people wish to learn ; 
make your academical dignities as flexible as pos- 
sible, and adapt them as much as may be to the 
various nature of the human mind ; have all sorts 
of degrees for all sorts of people ; remember that 
you live in the year 1845, 

So far on the first point ; and let us not be mis- 
understood by any eager person, as if we were 
joining in that undistinguishing bray against | 
“classical learning ’’ which is the current text 
of educational declamation with a certain class 
of one-sided persons. We esteem Greek and Ro- 
man lore too highly not to lament that its cham- | 
piors in this country have too often seemed to | 
imitate the shallow wisdom of the English church 
in Ireland, seeking to gain favour by violently 
leaping down the lieges’ throats, whether they will 
orno. Experiment, however, has proved in Ire- 
land that compulsory Protestantism has been | 
fertile only in confirming Papists in Popery ; and, | 
in Scotland, it has proved also, in the experience | 
of only too many, that compulsory Latin and | 
Greek has only served to multiply the votaries of | 
what is called Utilitarianism. Teach Latin, 








therefore, by all means in the universities ; but 
teach it with discrimination, and with discretion. 
The best things in this world are seldom best for | 
every body : larch trees grow tall on the Alps; 
but on some of our bleak Scottish moors here, cradled 
by the east wind, and nursed by the north, 
they are scraggy stumps indeed. It were worth 
While asking whether our Greek and Latin, in 
many cases, is not somewhat in the same predica- 
ment. 


Our second point is a much more serious one : 
what we teach, as things go, may seem fair enough; 
but how we teach it, and how far ; ay, there’s the 
weak side of our academical existence. And here 
the Oxonians even (not to talk of the more liberal 
Cantabs) lift up their horn against us triumph- 
antly. Tis not to be denied ; Professor Pillans 
told the U niversity Commission in 1826, totidem 
oe that is to say, in so many words, that “ the 
etter his lectures were, the less likely they were 
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6 do good,” (Evidence, p. 411.) Strange, and 





yet true ; it is a fact; a printed fact; and not 
very difficult of explanation either. For, when we 
come to look closely into the matter, we find that 
our academical institutions are called upon to per- 
form a double function, the function that properly 
belongs to a university, as understood in England, 
Germany, France, &c. and the function which, in 
England, Germany, and France, is performed by 
the gymnasia, lycea, and superior schools of what- 
ever designation. Now, this is a great evil, and 
one that calls loudly for reform, It is an evil that 
undermines our whole university system ; it is a 
rottenness in the bones ; it is a palsy in the right 
arm ; it lames us miserably, and makes us limp 
ludicrously, before men ; we crawl] when we ought 
to fly ; or we attempt, at most, to fly with our 
wings in the mud ; and the result is neither ercep- 
ing nor flying, but a clumsy shift between the 
two. We earnestly desire the inquiry to be made, 
whether in any European institutions calling 
themselves universities, little boys of thirteen and 
fourteen years of age are congregated together, for 
five months in the year, to con over the mere 
Alpha, Beta, Gama of classical literature, under 
the supervisorship of a learned individual called 
the Professor of Greek, and then dismissed for the 
rest of the year to run loose and vagrant, with 
two months more out of the twelve to forget than 
they had to learn. We shall be happy to be in- 
formed that the Scottish universities, in this re- 
spect, are not quite singular and anomalous. But 
we fear they are. In Scotland we have (from 
poverty perhaps at first, and afterwards from cus- 
tom; but so it is) remained in a great measure 
without that necessary foundation of a university, 
GOOD INTERMEDIATE OR SUPERLOR SCHOOLS 5 and our 
universities have been forced to supply their place. 
And the consequences are what might have been 
expected. Learning is now, and has long been, at 
a very low ebb in Scotland ; and we seem pretty 
well satisfied with our ignorance: that is one of 
the worst signs of the disease. In no country are 
narrow and partial notions so prevalent; in no 
country do people talk so much about theology, 
and practise so little of Liblical criticism ; in no 
country are ecclesiastical questions of a purely 
historical nature so eagerly stirred and so keenly 
agitated, while, at the same time, so few are 
grounded in the vulgarest elements of church his- 
tory ; in nocountry do people praise the schools and 
colleges so much as in Scotland, and in no country 
do they stand, in many important respects, so low, 
And thus we see plainly the meaning of the para- 
doxical proposition propounded by the learned 
professor above quoted. For, as Dr, Chalmers, 
with his sesquipedalian words, and up-towered 
periods, addressing a gallery in an Infant School, 
the more cloquent he was, the less instruction he 
would be able to convey to the little boys and 
girls on the benches; soa Thiersch from Munich,or 
Boeckh from Berlin, lecturing with all the strength 
of their classical genius to students in the Latin 
and Greek classes in Edinburgh, would teach ab- 
solutely nothing. Matters are, indeed, come to 
such a pass in many classes of our Scottish univer- 
sities, that there may be a great danger, some- 
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times, on oecasion of a vacancy, that the new pro- 
fessor may turn out too clever for the Boys. A 
man accustomed to move in the highest walks of 
his particular department, will, indeed, have to 
unlearn not a few things, before he make an efh- 
cient Scottish professor. He must unlearn, in par- 
ticular, in the first place, all his high notions 
about academical dignity and freedom ; every 
thing that, in his imagination, may hitherto have 
served to distinguish a university from a school, 
and a professor from a schoolmaster. Read the 
reports of the last two University Commissions, 
and you will find that these things are so,—even 
literally so. Of course, this schoolboy character 
of our Scottish universities, is felt most perni- 
ciously, and exhibited most perfectly, in the ear- 
lier stages of the academical curriculum, in the 


two first years. Professor Wilson, we suppose, | 
and his illustrious predecessors, Brown and Stew- | 


art, were never much incommoded by it. Young 
men of sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, may be 
capable enough of comprehending and relishing 
lectures on the moral senses, and on the intellec- 
tual powers; but boys of thirteen and fourteen 
are not capable of being benefited by a university 
education (as distinguished from a school) in any 
shape ; much less can they with any profit study 
the mere elements of a dead language under a pro- 
fessor superintending some seventy or one hundred 
and seventy of them at a time, and that only by 
fits and long intervals. 

A university class, though in point of intel- 
lectual elevation it may sink to the level of a 
school, and fall even considerably below it, never 
can become a school altogether, in its forms, in its 
discipline, and in its habits; and yet it is called 
on to do the work of a school! You deck your 
boy in man’s clothes, and you bid him hold up his 


head, and look like a man; but the boy will not 


grow larger for the sake of the clothes, and the 
clothes will not grow smaller for the sake of the 
boy. You may clip and pare them, indeed, and 
hang them all round with necessary reefs ; but 
they will never be neat. So it is exactly with our 


green unprepared boys in the Greek and Latin | 


and Logic classes of the Scottish universities. A 


eourse of lectures, in a university, continuing for | 


while, for the Queen’s English, and other things, 


five or six months in the year, is not the thing for 
them. They should be kept at school for two 
years more: for of school discipline only are they 
capable. No professor, in fact, where their number | 
exceeds a score or two, can do them justice. They | 
require minute superintendence and constant drill. ' 
They must be taught as much as possible by the | 
English tutorial system; and this is impossible | 
in a large class, and a class especially composed of | 
such motley elements as a first Greek and Latin | 
class in a Scottish university comprehends. To 
teach the elements of a dead language by the pro- 
fessorial system, and for only five months in the 
year, is one of the grossest educational blunders 
that can be made. Is it made any where except 
in Scotland?) We ask this question again. 

By the second test, therefore, our academical 
condition, in Scotland, is clearly not sound. Our 
standard of excellence is low, very low. Our 
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universities, according to the evidence giyen ¢, the 
commissions, are, in fact, no universities at all, in 
the noblest sense of that word; but they ar 
rather to be defined as large rambling, i 
ill-organized and ill-conducted high schools, per. 
forming certain functions of an university With their 
extreme branches, but, in their main and 
in their substantial juices, only schools, This jg 
assuredly a matter that deserves to be seri 
pondered, and calls loudly for Rerorm. In the third 
point of comparison, however, with our 
brethren, in the matter of cheapness and accegg. 
bility, we find, again, comfortable occasion fo 
self-congratulation. Surely education is ch 
enough in Scottish universities ; perhaps too cheap 
in some places. A youth cannot be educated jp 
the Edinburgh Academy under £11 of fees yearly; 
in Aberdeen they educate every student, of fair 
talents, for nothing at all; they have a great num. 
ber of bursaries; and these, however small, ar 
always made to pay the fees, and something more, 
A lad can get a free education there at the rate of 
£5 a-year; and the good citizens of the shrewd 
capital of the north do, in fact, use their university 
aS & FREE SCHOOL; that is to say, the Aberdeen 
Colleges, by their scores of small bursaries, performs 
the same part to this city that free schools do to 
Manchester and other English towns, This is 
cheap education, and accessibility of the unversities 
to all classes, after a fashion which they have no 
conception of in Berlin, any more than Oxford, 
And we have no objection at all to the thing; nay, 
rather boast in it and rejoice; only we see no 
reason why an act of parliament should not be 
| passed, handing over at least the half of these 
bursaries to the burgh school, that the school may 
remain, according to its proper nature, a school, 
/and the university a university. As it is, you 
shall see, in the streets of Aberdeen, (if you go 
there,) all sorts of little boys, with jackets and 
open shirt necks, going about in red gowns velvet- 
collared, having Greek and Latin books under their 
arms, and sitting so many hours a-day, in listless 
rows before a learned professor in Marischal College; 
not because they have, or can have, any conception 
of what Virgilian or Sophoclean poetry means, but 
because they can get Latin and Greek for nothing, 





they must pay. This is not as it ought to be. The 
Queen’s English ought not to be sacrificed im this 
way to the manes of Cesar and Cicero. Assuredly 


Tully himself, were he to rise from the grave 


would reproach us valiantly for this. My maseu- 
line Roman! my masculine Roman! that was 
always the cry with him. Greek was only a page 
now going before to hold the torch, now ® 
(we adopt a similitude of Immanuel Kant’) @ 
hold the train to the noble Roman; but out 
modern Ciceronians, for the most part, have 
borrowed all things from their master rather than 
his patriotism. 

The question now remains, how are these evils 
to be remedied? And here, as in all moral ques 
tions, the grand desideratum is to feel ron 
that an evil exists, “to be convinced of sim, # 
the theologians say. This is the main, indeed 
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onl difeulty in the matter ; for were the people | 


af d, generally, to be strongly impressed 
qith the feeling that there is something wrong 


about their universities, reform could not be de-— 


layed a single minute. 
business, & decided and temperate request from the 
Geottish people, that Protestant universities also 
-sht receive a few crumbs of ministerial favour, 
sould not decently be refused. But the misfortune 
is, the Scottish people are not, in any sense, alive 
to the extent of the evil; they have been so accus- 
tomed toa mean and beggarly style in all educa- 
tional matters, to starvation in their parochial 
schools, and puerility in their universities, that they 
gre apt to think it is all quite right. The very 
fact, however, of so many university commissions 
having being issued during the last twenty years 
shows that some intelligent persons in influential 
quarters are fully alive to the evils of the case ; 
and that a sense of these evils may be made to 
etrate the public mind, we suggest, in the 
first place, that some popular abstract or excerpt 
of the evidence taken before the commissions should 
be made by a skilful person, and sold at a cheap 
rate. The half dozen and more of immense blue 
boarded folios (some of them with nearly a thou- 


After the Maynooth | 
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we are. It is gratifying to behold in Edinburgh, 
in Glasgow, in Inverness, in Ayr, academies re- 
cognising a standard of scholarship and other 
attainments, that has already far overgrown the 
beggarly elements of the Latin, and Greek, and 


| mathematical classes in our universities. Let such 





schools be erected every where, one at least in 
each county, on a large and liberal scale ; then 
the universities will no longer have any apology 
for remaining as they now are—a miserable sub- 
stitute for higher schools, and a common receptacle 
for all sorts of crude and unworkable materials 
that can find no other limbo to roll in. Finally, 
the government of the country must determine to 
act decidedly in the matter; for academical men 
also have jealousies and petty prejudices, which 
must be simpliciter disregarded. The people of 
Scotland must also make up their minds to pay 
generously for the services of worthy men ; other- 
wise they will get minds of baser quality. There 
is a professorship of Jed/es lettres in the university 
of Edinburgh, of which the salary is £70 a-year, 
and the whole emoluments not aboye £200!!! 
If a man of any talent happen to accept this 
situation, and have no other means of living, what 


will be his first object after getting into the chair ? 


sand pages of small type) that we see here on | 


our table, possess no aptitude for vulgar perusal, 
In the next place, we suggest, that some intelligent 
member of Parliament, who loves his country 
better than his ease, and literature more than 


politics, take up the Scottish University Question | 
asahobby, and agitate the country on the sub- | 


ject. Let Mr. Wyse, with his new Ivish Colleges, 
serve as an example here. In the third place, we 


suggest, that the Professors themselves, who so | 
lately did their duty to the universities, by origi- | 


nating the Test movement,” shall now do, what 
is even more their duty, by directly, and in 
their corporate capacity, petitioning the govern- 
ment, and addressing the country on the general 
subject of academical reform. The evidence is all 
already taken, and not a few restorative measures 
recommended by the professors themselves. ‘They 
have merely to ask the ministry to take the re- 
ports of the different commissions into considera- 


tion, and act upon them. Such a request could | 


not be refused by any minister ; much less by Sir | 


Robert Peel, who himself issued the first of these 
commissions in 1826. In the fourth place, we 
suggest, that the friends of education over the 
whole of Scotland should communicate and com- 
bine, in order to bring this matter to a practical 
bearing ; for it is the want of co-operation as 
much asthe want of knowledge and strong con- 
vietion that has hitherto kept us lagging where 


i 
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—to get out of it into a better as soon as possible— 
that is the inevitable consequence. This is a 
matter that calls loudly for reform, Either the 
chair of belles lettres (one of the most important 
chairs in a university, and that might also be 
one of the most popular) should be better endowed, 
or the attendance on it should be rendered impera- 
tive on all the students who attend the general 
curriculum. Ex uno disce omnes. We could produce 
many examples of the same kind from other uni- 
versities, but the thing is notorious. Universities 
may be rich and very inefficient ; witness Oxford ; 
but poor professors cannot afford to buy books, 
much less to publish them; and they are in the 
fair way to become mechanical. A poor university 
must, in the general course of things—in the very 
nature of human striving—be a bad university. 
The parochial schools of Scotland are bad schools, 
principally because they are poor. The school- 
masters are “ dominies,” principally because they 
have been starved. Therefore, as Sir Walter Scott 
says, “If we will have what we dike in this world, 
we must do what we dislike.’t If we will have 
our universities improved and reformed, we must 
not spare the necessary expense ;—we must pro- 
duce MONEY. It is a law of nature: there is no 
help for it. Srinir never yet acted, and, so far 
as we know, never can act, but through the instru- 
mentality of MATTER. 








——— 


le it never be forgotten, that this movement, so far as the universities are concerned, originated with GLasuow, 
aes of this kind, where the public mind is prepared, he who begins does in fact do not the half, according to the 


adage, but the whole of the business. 
T Gillies’s “ Recollections.” 



































































THE LIFE OF 


Wirn the single exception of Sir John Moore, 
Lord Hill, of all the Peninsular heroes, was the 
chief the most endeared to the affections of his 
countrymen and fellow-soldiers by sweetness and 
amiability of disposition. No man was ever more | 
universally beloved ; and though some illustrious 





men may become the object of an enthusiastic 


LORD HILL.* 


field, whose maternal kindness he affectionate} 

remembered and acknowledged, when the lity] 

boy, whose delicate constitution and shy and iy 
sitive temperrequired her careand indulgence, cams 
in after years to be commander-in-chief, His old 
school-fellow, the Dean of Bangor, says of Hil] “He 
was a boy of gentle, unaffected manners, beloved 


sentiment, and be admired, nay, adored, on false | by all the younger boys, and ever the friend of 


ideas, no leader will long attract the warm regard | 
of those around him, who does not possess qualities 
worthy of securing esteem and affection. Lord | 
Hill possessed those generous and amiable quali- 
ties in no ordinary degree; and his biography, | 
the simple record of his consistent daily private 
life and conversation, from boyhood to the hour of | 
his death, will, we are persuaded, impart more 
pleasure and instruction, to the great majority of 
readers, than any history of his achievements as a 
inilitary chief could do. In the life before us, the 
formal history is not attempted, it being rightly 
assumed, that the Despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the official accounts of the battles in 
which Lord Hill was engaged, supply all that is 
wanted regarding his public life. | 
The biography of Lord Hill has fallen into | 
affectionate hands. ‘The author appears to have | 
been a proétgé of that good man, the Rev. Row- | 


land I1ill, the uncle of Lord Hill, whose memoirs 

he wrote, together with a Life of Sir Richard | 
Hill; and he now holds the office of chaplain to | 
the present Viscount. In short, in confiding | 
Lord Hill’s papers to Mr. Sidney, the family must | 
have felt that they were placed in kind and dis- | 
creet keeping. He certainly has not abused this 
confidence ; and, doing all due honour to every 
member of a family whose solid worth deserves 
commemoration, he has, at the same time, added 
another delightful volume to those truly English 
biographies, which are above all books profitable 
* for correction and for instruction,” and for the 
amelioration of the heart and temper of all sorts 
of readers. Mr. Sidney has endeavoured, 2s much | 
as possible, to compile the life from the materials 
furnished by surviving friends, and from Lord 
Hill’s own correspondence ; and we regret that the 
latter is not more copious, though it throws broad 
if not continuous lights upon the more momentous 
and interesting parts of his career. 

The Hills are an ancient and honourable family 
of Shropshire, where, in the retired village of — 
Prees, Rowland, afterwards Lord Hill, was born | 
in August, 1772. He was the fourth child, and 
second son, of a family of sixteen children. His | 
father was a younger son, but ultimately obtained 
the mansion of the family. From a small coun- 
try school, Rowland was at the age of ten sent 
to Mr. Winfield’s school at Chester, where he > 
remained till he was seventeen. He was a great 
favourite with Mr. Winfield, and with Mrs. Win- | 











: * The Life of Lord Hill, G.C.B. late Commander of the | 
Forces. By the Rev. Edwin Sidney, A.M. Octavo, pp. 412, | 
with portrait, Ac. London: Murray. 





the oppressed.” He was fond of animals, and of 
his little garden, tastes which he cherished in after 
life; and as great a favourite among his youne 
companions, as he became with his brothers im 
arms. <A pleasing trait of his tenderness of dis. 
position is related by Miss Winfield, the daughter 
of his master. ; 


“His sensibility was almost feminine. One of the 
boys happened to cut his finger, and was brought by 
Rowland Hill to my mother to have it dressed; but her 
attention was soon drawn from the wound to Rowland, 
who had fainted.” Mrs. Winfield, happening to see him 
on a visit to Chester—for he invariably sought her out 
at every opportunity—after one of his achievements ig 
the war, brought this fact to his recollection, remarki 
that she wondered how he could have acted with such 
coolness and vigour in the midst of the dreadful scenes 
of carnage surrounding him. “ I have still,” he replied, 
“the same feelings; but in the excitement of battle all 
individual sensation is lost sight of.” Just before he 
joined his regiment for the first time, he sickened at the 
sight of a human heart preserved in spirits, shown him 
by his medical attendant; and after he had entered on 
his military duties he was unable to look at a prize-fight 
between Humphries and Mendoza, near the windows of 
his lodging, and was taken out fainting from the room, 


Yet the army was the deliberate choice of this 
tender-hearted lad, though his friends wished him 
to study law ; and he became a brave as well as an 


_able general. Mr. Hill obtained an ensigncy early 


in 1791, and before he was twenty was appointed 
lieutenant in the 53d or Shropshire regiment. 
Procuring recruits facilitated his promotion. The 
young soldier spent some time in a military 
academy at Strasburg, after entering the army; 
and in January, 1792, he joined his regiment in 
Edinburgh Castle, and afterwards past several 
months with the command of a detachment at 
Ayr, and Ballantrae in Ayrshire. Next year be 
raised a company, chiefly in his native county, 
obtained his commission as captain, and served for 
a few months in Ireland. 

We can imagine no other solution of the my® 


tery which Mr. Sidney preserves in the following 


diverting anecdote, than that the young offer 
was in the house of that ingenious mechanisy 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 

During the short time he was in Ireland, where be 


"was much noticed, he paid a visit to an eminent literary 
_ gentleman, well known as one of the most brilliant 502s 


of Erin. I remember his telling me, that, on going 


his house to pass a night, he was shown to his rem 


before dinner, and being about to dress, he looked ret 
for the usual washing apparatus, but could see . 
of the sort. Just as he was on the point of 


_ an effort to obtain these requisites of the toilet, he 


to his great surprise and amusement a creaking in the 
floor, and a trap-door gradually opened, through 
ascended, by a steady invisible movement, wash-hast- 
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in, towels, hot-water, and all other due accom- | 
or ’ He used to say he never met with a parallel | 
pe his, except in the house of a gentleman who had a | 
ial made from his kitchen to his dining-room, to | 
a in the dishes quick and hot. Among other invita- | 
“os in Ireland, he received one to a wedding of a Pro- | 
jest t gentleman to a Roman Catholic lady. It hap- 
saned to be a Popish fast-day, but the bridegroom, not | 
thinking it necessary to keep it, permitted the Protestant | 
to help him to a variety of good things on the | 
table; but as soon as the bride perceived that any of 
them contained animal food, she desired a servant to | 
take his plate away from him. The company were 
ighly excited by this commencement of a wedded life; 
and at last one of them proposed a resolution, that if 
Papists and Protestants chose to wed, their friends in | 
this neighbourhood at least should protest against its | 
being on fast-days. Lord Hill used to tell this story | 
with great humour. | 
Captain Hill was in the action at Toulon, and | 
‘a another engagement was slightly wounded be- | 
fore—as aid-de-camp of Lord Mulgrave and | 
General O’ Hara—he brought home the despatches ; | 
and was shortly promoted to be major, and after- 
wards lieutenant-colonel, of the 90th regiment. 
Promotions went on rapidly in those stirring 
times; in nine years after he entered the army, 
Hill was full colonel. But he was a gallant and 
deserving officer, and generally beloved. He 
served in Egypt, and, severely wounded himself, 
saw Abercromby expire. One judicious saying of 
that truly great man, I/ill records in a little | 
journal, of which his biographer has made excel- 


lent use. 

He used frequently to mention Sir Ralph’s liberal 
feeling towards his sons, of whom he said, “ They 
ought, as soldiers, never to want money. I wish them 
to have what is handsome, which both causcs them to | 

} 
| 
' 








spend less, and never to be embarrassed by appearing | 
needy.” 

During the critical years of 1802-3-4, Hill, now 
a brigadier-general, was stationed in the west of | 
Ireland, and, amidst many difficulties, managed | 
with so much good sense and good tact, as to earn 
the negative praise of having been far less ob- 
noxious to the Irish than many other British 
commanders ; while he did much to restore tran- 
quillity and good order in the province in which 
he commantled, On this head his biographer re- 
marks — 

General Hill, by various important steps, did effectual 
Service, civil as well as military, in those trying times. | 
His proceedings are little known, because eclipsed by | 
the splendour of his Peninsular glory; but they will be | 
daly appreciated by all who trace the satisfactory gra- | 
“ations of his rise to the highest pinnacle of military 
honour. At this time, the vigilance he exercised, and 
the plans he adopted, commanded great admiration; and 
me of them was, the raising effective bodies of native 
Irish, to act under their superiors, as guards of passes. 

At Toulon, Hill had gained the friendship of | 
Mr. Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, which | 

retained to the close of life; but it was not | 
until 1805, that he first met his equally attached 
friend Sir Arthur Wellesley. The subsequent | 
uilitary achievements of these veteran friends are | 
well known; but in this volume the private | 
character of the Duke of Wellington comes out | 
invested with a charm which lends lustre to his | 
public career. After leaving Galway, General | 
Hill was ordered on the abortive expedition to the | 


} 
i 
; 
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learn from the pilot, that “ Billy Pitt was dead, 
and Charley Fox come into parliament.” From 
about this period, General Hill was in frequent 
correspondence with Sir Arthur Wellesley, whose 
right arm he soon afterwards became in Portugal 


/ and Spain, 


The greater part of the letters of Lord Hill, 


given in the volume, are addressed to his sister. 
One of great interest details the events of the 


Battle of Talavera. The occurrences of the whole 
of the important campaign are related to the same 


correspondent ; and these letters, together with 


those of Wellington to Hill, place the plans and 


|movements of the army in the subsequent cam- 


paigns completely before the reader. This, how- 
ever, is already the subject-matter of numerous 
histories ; and we are better pleased to learn the 
opinion of the general, which was entertained by 
the army, than of his public conduct. This is 


gathered, among other sources, from the commu- 


nication of an officer of Hill’s division to Mr. 
Sidney, which states — 

“The great foundation of all his popularity with the 
troops was his sterling personal worth, and his heroic 
spirit; but his popularity was increased and strengthened 
as soon as he was seen. He was the very picture of an 
English country gentleman. To those soldiers who 
came from the rural districts of Old England, he repre. 


sented home—his fresh complexion, placid face, kind 


eyes, kind voice, the total absence of all parade or noise 
in his habits, delighted them. The displeasure of Sir 
Rowland Hill was worse to them than the loudest anger 
of other generals; and when they saw anxiety in his 
face that all should be right, they doubly wished it 
themselves; and when they saw his countenance bright 
with the expression that all was right, why, they were 
glad for him as well as for themselves. Again, the 
large towns and manufacturing districts furnished a con- 
siderable body of men to the army. Now theee soldiers 
were many of them familiar with the name and cha- 
racter and labours of his pious and devoted uncle, Row- 
land Hill, who was, perhaps, of all the preachers of the 
Gospel in the past century, the one best known, best 
loved, and most talked about amongst the common 
people all over England. His sincerity, his boldness, 
and his many strange sayings and doings, were known 
and reported in the ranks; and the men did not like Sir 
Rowland the less, for being the nephew of this celebrated 
and benevolent individual. Also his kind attention to 
all the wants and comforts of his men, his visits to the 
sick in hospital, his vigilant protection of the }oor 
country people, his just severity to marauders, his gene- 


'rous and humane treatment of such prisoners and 


wounded as at times fell into his hands— all consistent 


_actings of a virtuous and noble spirit—made for him a 


place in the hearts of the soldiery; and wherever the 
few survivors of that army may now be scattered, in 
their hearts assuredly his name and image are dearly 
cherished still.” 

Two younger brothers of General Hill were at 
this time in the Peninsular army. Its well- 
known proceedings need not detain us, though 
the following sentences, descriptive of the scenes 
that ensued after the battle or rout of Vittoria, 
give one an idea of the morale of the army of the 
allies. 

Nothing was wanting to the most decisive victory 
even Wellington had then ever gained, except more 
prisoners; but they fled so fast, King, Marshals, Gene- 
rals, and men, that the allies, who had been sixteen 
hours under arms, and had marched three | es since 
the day dawned, had no chance of overtaking them. 
Many, also, could not resist the temptation of 


‘ser, and in a few weeks returned to Deal, to! to revel in the unpretected treasures of the fugitives 
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which covered the ground—a heterogeneous wreck of 
hoarded plunder. Some soldiers, and the followers of 
the army in general, thickened upon the spoil like bees 
upon the honeycomb of some prostrate hive, and seized 
it with tumultuous exultation. They hung in clusters 
on the cars, wagons, and carriages, scrambled for the 
money scattered from the chests, searched the gilded 
coaches of the court, and drew forth, with shouts, robes, 
uniforms, court dresses, stars, jewels, plate, pictures, 
once the pride of the grandees and hierarchy of Spain. 
One solitary gun, and one howitzer, were all that were 


carried away in the headlong scamper of the overthrown | 


army. Even the baton of Marshal Jourdan was left 
on the field, for which the champion who laid it at the 
feet of his prince, received that of England in exchange. 


It was the boast of Lord Hill, that all the spoil 
he had gained in the war was one plain China 
drinking cup, though his servant, who had pro- 
bably known what it was to be hard run up, upon 
one occasion stuffed the seat of his master’s car- 
riage with prorant, hams and tongues, which he 
swore were from King Joseph's own larder. 

At what was fancied to be the close of the war, 
and when he had been made a peer, and taken his 
place in the House of Lords, and been addressed 
and féted, Lord Hill went down to Shropshire after 
many years of absence. In passing through the 
larger towns he was rapturously welcomed. 

At Birmingham he was presented with a sword in 





| 
' 


these terms: “ Take it, my Lord, and it will not fail | 
you.” “ Trust it to me,” was his reply, “and L will not | 


disgrace ag”? 

His visit to Shrewsbury was a triumph. The 
streets were filled with thousands who came _pour- 
ing in from every quarter. The trees on the road by 
which he entered were adorned with flowers, and the 
very road itself actually strewed with them. 

The Hill Column, the effigy of which forms the 


Shrewsbury. 
The return of Napoleon from Elba drew Lord 


was shot under him, and, as he ascertained 


; . the 
morning, was shot in five places. The Gey ext 


t e 
rolled over and severely bruised, but in the ndig tit 
was unknown to us for about half an hour, We haee 


not what was become of him: we feared he had 
killed; and none can tell you the heartfelt joy which 
felt when he rejoined us, not seriously hurt,” ua, 
the tremendous day was over, Lord Hill and his staff 
again re-occupied the little cottage they left jn 
morning. His two gallant brothers, Sir Robert Hil and 
Colonel Clement Hill, had been removed Wounded to 
Brussels; the party was, nevertheless, nine in number 
A soup made by Lord Hill’s servant from two fow)s was 
all their refreshment, after hours of desperate fighti 
without a morsel of food. Lord Hill himself Was 
bruised and full of pain. All night long, the groans 
and shrieks of sufferers were the chief sounds that met 
their ears. It was to them all a night of the greatest 
misery. The men whom the nations of Europe were 
about to welcome with acclamations, and to entertain 
in palaces, could only exchange sigh for sigh with each 
other in a wretched cottage. Such is war even to the 
winners. May a gracious God soon make it to cease jp 
all the earth ! 

Sir Digby Mackworth, fatigued as he was, had the 


resolution to record the proceedings of the past day, 


His memorandum, kindly sent for the service of this 
volume, bears date, “June 18th, 11 p.m. Waterloo.” 

The account, written at the moment, is graphie, 
and, after all that we have read and been told of 
the day of Waterloo, is still of thrilling interest, 
A part we must quote. 

The cavalry and infantry repeatedly charged in masses, 
under cover of a tremendous fire from 240 pieces of ar- 
tillery. Four times were our guns in possession of their 
cavalry, and as often did the bayonets of our infantry 
rescue them. For upwards of an hour our little squares 
were surrounded by the Cite of the French cavaliers : 
they gallantly stood within forty paces of us, unable to 


: 1€ | leap over the bristling line of bayonets, unwilling to re- 
pretty vignette of the volume, now stands in | 


Ifill from his retreat ; and the troops rejoiced to | 


see him once more in the midst of them. ‘“ I re- 
member,” says his biographer, 

A private of his corps telling me that, on a very hot day, 
at a review, he was overheard saying to an officer, “ Let 
us shorten these mancwuvres; it is very hot; you must 
not fatigue your men.” A whisper ran through the 
ranks, “ Bless him ! there he is: Futher Hill again !” 


The night previous to the battle of Waterloo was 
spent by Lord Hill and his staff,in a small house by the 
side of the road leading from Brussels to the field. At 
the commencement of the day, his corps was on the 
slope of Merke Braine to the right of the Nivelle road, 
covering the right wing of the general line. Later in 
the day it advanced, and added greatly to the decisive 
issue. As the whole army moved to the left, the divi- 
sions of Lord Hill's force came up, and were engaged in 
the thickest of the battle. His Lordship’s own station 
Was on a spot where a little rise enabled him to see the 
enemy's movements. It was a post of great danger 
from its exposure to the shot, which flew about him in 
every direction; but he remained there, coolly marking 
all that he deemed of importance, and only leaving it 
occasionally to animate by his presence any faltering 
portion of the line. ‘ : ; ° . 

Sir Digby Mackworth, who was on the staff of Lord 
Hill, has kindly communicated what he witnessed of his 
General’s efforts at the grand crisis of the day. “He 
placed himself,” Sir Digby states, “at the head of his 
Light Brigade, 52d, 7lst, and 95th, and charged the 
flank of the Imperial Guard, as they were advancing 
against our Guards. The Light Brigade was lying 
under the brow of the hill, and gave and received volleys 
within half pisto!-shot distance. 


Here Lord Hill’s hor=e | 


tire, and determined never to surrender. Hundreds of 
them were dropping in all directions from our murderous 
fire, yet, as fast as they dropped, others came up to sup- 
ply their places. Finding at last that it was in vain to 
attempt to break our determined ranks, they swept 


round our rear, and, rushing into the Nivelle road, at- 


tempted to cut their way back to their own lines; but 
the whole road was lined with our infantry on both 
sides, and at the advanced part of it was an almost im- 
passable barricado of felled trees. Here fell the re- 
mainder of these gallant cuirassiers, of whom not one 
was taken without a wound. The cannonade continued 
without intermission; and about six o’clock we saw 
heavy columns of infantry, supported by dragoons, re- 
turning for a fresh attack. It was evident it would be 
a desperate, and, we thought, probably a decisive one. 
Every one felt how much depended on this terrible mo- 
ment. A black mass of the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard, with musie playing, and the great Napoleon at 
their head, came rolling onward from the farm of La 
Belle Alliance. With rapid pace they descended. Those 
spaces in our lines which death had opened and left va 
cant, were covered with bodies of cavalry. The point 
at which the enemy aimed was now evident ; it was 3a 
angle formed hy a brigade of Guards, and the light 
brigade of Lord Hill’s corps. Lord Hill was there i 
person. The French moved on with arms sloped, 4# 
pas de charge. They began to ascend the hill. Ina few 
seconds they were within a hundred paces of us, and as 
yet not a shot had been fired. The awful moment was 
now at hand. A peal of ten thousand thunders burst 
at once on their devoted heads. The storm swept 
down as a whirlwind which rushes over the ripe corm 
They paused; their advance ceased; they comm 
firing from the heads of their columns, and attempted 
extend their front; but death had already caused to? 
much confusion among them ; they crowded instincti 
behind each other to avoid a fire which was intole 
dreadful. Still they stood firm —/a garde meurt,4@ ™ 
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sad ee At last, seeing all their efforts vain, — all 


their courage useless, deserted by their Emperor, who 
flown, unsupported by their comrades, who 
was jalready beaten,—the hitherto invincible Old Guard 
apm painfully animated, “ Hurrah!” burst from 
the victorious ranks of England. The line at once ad- 
generals, officers, soldiers, all partaking in one 
common enthusiasm. The battle was over. (iuns, pri- 
‘oners, ammunition, wagons, baggage, horses, succes- 
ively fell into our hands. Night and fatigue compelled 
gs to halt. We halted on each side of the Genappe 
road, and in a short time numerous columns of Prussians 
came pouring along in pursuit of the enemy. Each bat- 
talion cheered us in passing. lhe officers saluted, and 
many embraced us. Never was witnessed a more en- 
thusiastic moment. 
exertions of the day. The Prussians continued the pur- 
suit without interruption. 
to a small cottage, where we now are. We have but 
ene room between nine of us, including his lordship. 
All but myself are asleep. 

All the brothers Hill suffered more or less in 
this memorable battle, but soon recovered. ‘Ten 
davs after it took place, we find Sir Noel Hill 
writing thus to his sister — 

Robert and Clement are going on as well as possible ; 
but I dare say you will get later accounts from them 
than this. Rowland and myself are quite well, and 
have only to regret that our brothers cannot witness the 
fnishing stroke of Master Bony. He cannot surely 
withstand the storm that is brewing all around him, 
after what he suffered on the 18th. . , 

Bonaparte’s orders to the peasantry and people in 
general, to defend the country, have not so far been at- 
tended to; but, on the contrary, we have been well re- 
ceived, particularly in this place. Rowland and _ his 
staff came into the town without a single soldier. The 
white flag was immediately hoisted, and a band of music, 
with most of the inhabitants, came out to welcome our 
arrival, singing and playing Vire I/enri Quatre. Bavay, 
the first town we entered in France, had still the eagle 
standing in the market-place, and the people did not 
seem rery happy to see us, so that one cannot judge ex- 
actly of the sentiments of all; but I should think our 
late successes would determine most of those who were 
wavering, in favour of the good cause. 

Rowland is gone with the Duke of Wellington to pay 


The poor old fellow was terribly maltreated in one of 
his affairs with the enemy. His horse was shot, and 
they rode over him. But he takes a deal of killing: 
nis head being tolerably thick, he received but little 
harm, 


Lord Hill himself describes his visit to the | 


veteran — 
Yesterday I rode with the Duke of Wellington to see 


Bilucher. We found the old Marshal amusing himself 


with Bonaparte’s hat, stars, and personal baggage, 
which, with his carriage, was taken by some Prussian 
cavalry, | verily believe there never was so tremendous 
a battle fought as that at Waterloo; and it is astonish- 
ing how any one could escape. 

The animus of the French troops is displayed in 
the following incident, which occurred at the 
Barrier of St. Denis at Paris, when Lord Hiil and 
his staff advanced to occupy the post just evacuated 
by the French soldiers. 

The French General awaited his arrival, attended 
only bya single aid-de-camp. In the distance a French 
column was perceived entering as the British troops 
“pproached ; but a French soldier stood on duty near 


the . i Fe 
the barrier. Just as Lord Hill and his staff approached | 


— to him, this fellow actually levelled and discharged 
rs musket at the English party, but providentially the 
“hot proved harmless. A French aid-de-camp instantly 


kalloped up and apologized, making the excuse tliat the 
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For half an hour this horrible butchery | 
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soldier was intoxicated ; but a similar outrage had well 


nigh proved fatal to the officer sent into Paris by the 


Duke of Wellington with a flag of truce, for he was shot 
through the body. Lord Hill, however, took no further 


| notice of the circumstance. 


and fied in every direction. One spontaneous, | 


We felt amply rewarded for the | 


Lord Hill and staff retired | 
cult for me to say what it is. 





At Paris Lord Hill oceupied the Hotel de Montesquieu, 
where he entertained some of his Shropshire friends 
whom the stirring events of the period attracted to Paris. 
He also participated in the brilliant fétes and re-unions, 
and himself gave a very splendid entertainment. Then 
came the grand reviews. Whenever he could, he es- 
caped from Paris into the open country, near the Bois 
de Boulogne, enjoying the quietude of its groves more 
than all the magnificence of the saloons of Paris. 

Lord Hill was an abler general than a states- 
man. In what is subjoined, he propounds counsel 
which, in the affairs of a great nation, it is much 
easier to give than to follow. 

With respect to the state of public affairs, it is diffi- 
l fear, however, that the 
Bourbons are pot very popular, and that the Jacobins 
and other parties are kept in order entirely by the great 
armies which are in this country. One thing | am quite 
clear should be done, which is, that the allies ought not 
to leave without so completely clipping the wings of 
France as to render its government, be it what it may, 
totally incapable of disturbing the peace of Europe 
again: the only way of doing which is to disband all 
the present forces, and to occupy with foreign troops, 
for some time to come, all the strong towns on the fron- 
tiers of France. |lam also of opinion that all Napo- 
leon’s trophies ought to be removed, and all the plunder 
taken by him restored to its proper owners. — 

Marshal Ney’s execution has caused very little sen- 
sation in Paris; and the Act of Amnesty, which has 
been passed since that event, seems to give general sa- 
tisfaction. Upon the whole, the Due de Richelieu’s 
conduct and appearance are much in his favour; and I 
really hope he will be able to make the poor Bourbons 
more esteemed than they appear to be at present. 

How little could Lord Hill judge, at this time, 
of the strength of the sensation caused by the 
death of Ney! While Lord Hill was stationed at 
Cambray, early in 1816, some pecuniary calamity, 
the cause of which is left unexplained, overtook 
his family, which obliged this devoted son, and 
most affectionate brother, to visit England. This 


4 visit to old Blucher, who is within a few miles of us. | Lord Hill made known to his friend the Duke of 


| Wellington, who at once consented to his depar- 
ture, and said of the leave which Sir Noel Hill 
also solicited, * Let him apply through the official 
channel, but he need not wait for the answer.” 
But this is not half the charm of this prompt and 
friendly Wellington Despatch, and we have sincere 
pleasure in copying out what remains of it. 

“In the existing state of public and private credit in 
England, | am apprehensive that you will find it difficult 
to procure the money which you will require. I have 
a large sum of money which is entirely at my command; 
and | assure you that I could not apply it in a man- 
ner more satisfactory to me than in accommodating you, 
my dear Hill, to whom I am under so many obligations, 
and your father, for whom I entertain the highest re- 
spect, although | am not acquainted with him, I trust, 
therefore, that if you should experience the difficulty 
which I expect you will, in finding money to settle the 
disagreeable concern in which your family is involved, 
you will let me know it, and | will immediately put my 
man of business in London im communication with yours, 

_in order to apply it to you. Ever yours most sincerely, 
“ WeLLinoton.” 


Lord Hill did not require his friend’s assistance, 
| though he naturally retained a vivid sense of the 
| frenk kindness of the Duke. In the following 

season his health suffered severely, and the kind- 
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ness of Wellington was brotherly and unfailing. | 
Since we are alluding to the Duke of Wellington, | 


it may be as well to give his opinion of the way in 


which the history of the war ouglit to be written. | 


The passage occurs in a letter to Lord Hill, and it 
were to be wished that some of the Peninsular 


annalists had seen it earlier. 

“In respect to Mr. Southey, I have heard in the whole 
that he was writing a History of the War in the Penin- 
sula; but I have never received an application from 
him, either directly or indirectly, for information on the 
subject. If I had received such an application, I would 
have told him what I have told others, that the subject 
was too serious to be trifled with; for that if any real 
authenticated history of that war, by an author worthy 
of writing it, were given, it ought to convey to the 





public the real truth, and ought to show what nations | 
really did, when they put themselves in the situation | 


the Spanish and Portuguese nations had placed them- 
selves; and that I would give information and materials 


accordingly named for different high apy 


to no author who wonld not undertake to write upon | 


that principle. 


I think, however, that the period of the | 


war is too near; and the character and reputation of | 


nations, as well as individuals, are too much involved in 
the description of these questions for me to recommend, 
or even encourage, any author to write such a history a 


some, I [ fear,] would encourage at the present moment.” | 4 ae 
of disposition are recorded after he received this 


Let the mighty hunters who recklessly devastate 


the farm-fields of England profit by the example | 


of this Peninsular veteran. 


On his Lordship’s return to Cambray he was much | 


occupied by the encampments, reviews, and other mili- 
tary duties. In winter the officers enjoyed the sports 


of the field, and complaint was made that they rode | 


over the young corn. 
checked as far as his command extended; but some 


This Lord Hill immediately | 


At length it was discovered that he had quictly wx: 
drawn from the field, to carry in person tho ws With. 


_ tidings to the poor woman, who was anxiously oct table 
them. The farmers used to be delighted to met 
see him 


when he rested in their houses on his shootin 
sions. He would play with their children in the 
winning manner, taking them on his knee, and am 7 
them in every way he could devise. The only thi 
which seemed to embarrass him was the extreme 
desty of his nature; so that, actually, when ink an 
confer the greatest favour, he would appear more ag 
fused than other persons would have been if shay tas 
solicited it. So simple were his manners, that jt ws, 
difficult for an ordinary observer to imagine him e 
sessed of any of those qualities by which he had ph ane 
his high reputation. : 
The Duke of Wellington never lost sight o 
interests of his friend Hill, with whose mer 
one was better, or so well acquainted, 


? 
£ €Xceur. 


i the 
its ho 
He Was 
oint- 
ments before being made Master-General of +he 
Ordnance ; and when, on becoming Prime Minister. 
the Duke of Wellington resigned the office of 


re Me tgs 
_Commander-in-Chief, he knew of none so wel; 


qualified to succeed him in that important post as 
Lord Hill. Some pleasing traits of his amiability 


high appointment, in filling which his condnet 
was regulated by justice, his deportment by deli- 
racy and courtesy. 

Officers’ widows received from him the kindest atten- 
tion; but not unfrequently the length and urgency of 
their claims were quite embarrassing. On being asked 
how he managed to prevent their taking up more time 


than he could spare, he replied, smiling, “ Why, in the 


English gentlemen, not in the army, had joined the | 


camp, whom it was not so easy to manage. 
however, contrived to prevent all annoyance to the 


Lord Hill, | 


farmers by mild but firm interference. His own favourite | 
diversion was boar-hunting. and he had a most provi- | 


dential escape. Having posted himself at the edge of a 
wood, a boar, which the beaters had driven out, rushed 
furiously towards him. While every one else was 
alarmed for his safety, he coolly awaited its approach. 
As soon as it came within reach of a short spear, he 
gave itsuch a thrust on the nose that it turned on one 
side, when he suddenly plunged the spear into its heart, 
and laid it dead at his feet. The spear broke in the 
body of the boar, and the Duke of Wellington sent him 
a present of a new one: the tusks and part of the skull 
are kept at Hlawkstone in memory of the event. 

Inthe autumn of this year, Lord Hill, with a 


'nerable uncle, Mr. Rowland Hill. 


room where I receive them there is only one chair: | 
ask them to sit down; then they are sorry to see me 
standing, so they do not stay very long.” . . . . 
Lord Hill, when he came to reside in London, took 
every opportunity of manifesting his regard for his ve- 
Some of his congre- 


gation thinking this a golden opportunity, used to pester 


| them.” 


Jarge family party, made a tour through some of | 


the scenes of his late achievements, which was 
speedily followed by their reunion under the 
paternal roof at Hawkstone, the seat of his vene- 
rable father, 

Lord Hill took his place at table, daily, with six 
brothers and four sisters, besides the widow of hi« la- 
mented eldest brother, whose children he regarded with 
paternal solicitude. There never lived a imore unaf- 
fected human being than Sir John Hill. When he heard 
that his sons had survived Waterloo, he exclaimed, 
“God bless the lads !” 
house seemed to add fresh vigour to his old aye. 

In the ease and enjoyments of home, Lord Hill's chief 


the good old gentleman to make all sorts of applications 
to his nephew. One day, when Lord Hill called at 
Surrey Chapel House, his uncle said to him, “ I tell you 
what I wish you would do; if you can scold, do write 
me a yood scolding letter about these botherations, 
which | may show, and then, perhaps, I shall get rid of 
The scolding letter, however, never came, and 
the applications still continued to pour in. 

This pleasing instance is given of his good- 
nature :— 

One day, to gratify an officer he had known in the 
Peninsula, he actually allowed his own carriage to be 
attached to a steam-coach in which his gallant acquain- 
tance took a great interest. Unluckily, however, the 
engineer made too fine a turn round a corner, and the 
carriage and its contents were sent over a hedge inte 4 


field. Luckily, his Lordship and companions eseaped 


| brave fellow. 
and their presence in his own | 


anxiety seemed to be to add to the cheerfulness and | 


comfort of all about him. His farm and his garden oe- 
eupied some portion of his time, and he was fond of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing in a quiet way. The poor 
were the objects of his peculiar kindness. A soldier's 
wife on the estate had reqnested him to make some ap- 
plication regarding her husband, which was successful. 
He received the answer in his favour just as he was 
going out with the hounds. After riding a little way 
le disappeared. and nobody knew where he was gone. 


Oe 


injury, and the newspapers never heard of the accicent. 
I recollect his telling the story at breakfast to a private 
circle. He was asked how he could run such a risk. 
“Oh,” said he, “I did it to please : he wass 
Once, in the Peninsular war, an officer 
who led a charge was shot, and his horse ran back. 
desired to mount it, and take his place. ‘ Bless 
you,’ he cried, § I cannot ride.’--* Never mind,’ I replied; 
‘jump up !? and I never witnessed a more gallant affair. 
afterwards, I asked him how he got 





On seeing 
on so Well, being such a novice at horsemanship. © 
said he, ‘J shut my eves, and galloped on, and criety 
Od England for erer !” ; ; . — 

At the Horse Guards, merit was the only sure intro 
duction to his favour; and he sought it in the soldier 
of every rank. He used to tell an amusing story of on¢ 
case :—A sergeant had long given such high satisfactiom 
that he thought him deserving of a commission, and pr 
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soted him. All the officers of the regiment called to 
alate him on his good fortune, and treated him 
with the utmost courtesy. He presented himself at the 
jeree of the Commander-in-Chief, to return thanks. He 
was 2 Scotsman, and lest he should be offended by the 
gention of his name, we will call him Macbride. Lord 
Hill welcomed him with an encouraging smile, and be- 
« Well, Macbride, 1 am glad to see you. I hear 
3/] the officers have called on you. How do you feel in 
cour new character? You are a gentleman now, you 
know. —“ Thank you, my lord,” replied the worthy 
soldier ; “ for myself I feels perfectly comfortable, but 
] trembles for Mrs. Macbride.” = , - 

During the shrievalty of Mr. W heelton, Lord Hill was 
‘sformed by him, at one of the city entertainments, that 
the widow of his former tutor, Mrs. Winfield, was re- 
siding in the suburbs of London. Mr. Wheelton was 
connected with her by marriage, and Lord Hill ap- 
pointed a day for accompanying him to her residence. 
The meeting was touching in the extreme; and the 
kindness manifested by Lord Hill will never be erased 
from the remembrance of her family. He paid her fre- 
ouent Visits, sent ber presents of game, and, by every 
sttention in his power, manifested that years and honours 
had not, in any degree, diminished his gratitude for her 
care of him ere he entered on a soldier’s life. 

The graciousness shown to the Commander-in- 
Chief by George IV. was continued in the hearty 
kindness of William IV. though they were entirely 
opposed on the Reform Bill, and though the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was sometimes tried by the 
vivacities of the new sovereign. Thus we find,— 

Not an iota of the dignity or privileges of his station 
would he ever give up. In September 1836, he heard, 
while at Hardwick, that certain orders had been issued 
without his sanction. He instantly went up to town. 
His own note on the business is the source whence this 
fact is derived :-—“ 14th Sept. 1836. Came to town to 
see the King on the subject of orders issued without my 
knowledge. The interview was, upon the whole, satis- 
factory ; aud I am inclined to think nothing similar will 
ia future occur.” 


If Lord Hill was not what many call “a reli- | 


gious man,” the bent of his mind was pious, and 
the impressions of his early education appear to 
have revived strongly in his latter years. 
transcript from a paper of notes found in his 
repositories after his death, displays a conscien- 
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tious and a devout mind firmly relying upon 
Providence. 

In the summer of 1842, the health of Lord Hill, 
which had for some time been delicate, became 
_ very precarious ; and by the end of July of that 
year, he felt that it was full time that he should 
resign his post. He was treated with the utmost 
consideration and delicacy by the Queen and the 
government, of which Sir Robert Peel had for 
some time been the head. Lord Hill went down 
to the country, where he died in December of the 
same year, and after a period of considerable 
bodily suffering. Towards the close of his life we 
are told,— 


Lord Hill became exceedingly overcome with torpor, 
and slept the greater part of his time, but seldom woke 
without desiring his nephew to come and pray with him, 
and read him short portions of the Scriptures. On one 
occasion, he selected himself the fifty-first psalm, as par- 
ticularly suited to the state of his feelings ; and a more 
satisfactory evidence could scarcely have been given of 
a contrite spirit, with its essential accompaniment, a de- 
sire fora new heart. He said to Mr. John Hill, “ I have 
a great deal to be thankful for: I believe, also, I have 
not an enemy in the world. With regard to my reli- 
gious feelings, 1 have not power to express much, and 
never had: but I do trust 1 am sincere; and I hope for 
mercy.” 


Though he had “ not power to express much,” 
his relatives and his biographer make out for him 
a very satisfactory creed. The portrait of Lord 
Hil! in this volume shows a fine countenance, 
beautified by a mild and benign expression, and 
lightened by a quiet and benevolent eye. Greater 
chiefs may have led the armies and fleets of 
England during the eventful period of the public 
' services of Rowland Hill, but no better or more 
beloved man was numbered among the Peninsular 
heroes ; nor, we are persuaded, can any one lay 
_ down this simple record of his career without saying, 
“It has been good for me to have perused the story 
of this plain, kind, and upright soldier’s unspotted 
and useful life.” 





BRITISH AGGRESSION ON SINDE.* 


Or the many works to which the late Indian 


wars have given rise, we have met with none, with | 


the exception of General Napier’s publication, 
which can be compared to Mr. Lushington’s in 
‘terary ability ; while, in moral earnestness, and 
impartiality of purpose, he seems, to us, to be 
Hot so much without an equal as without a com- 
petitor, 
policy in Afghanistan and Sinde, has been chiefly 
conducted by professed partisans, more eager, for 
the most part, to attack than defend ; and, whether 
M attack or defence, assuming to be successful 
srecates, rather than equal judges, of the cause. 
¢ have 
Poraries, in de 
oe regs papers, as the crime, not only of 
sters who perpetrated it, but also of the 
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stood almost alone, among our contem- | 
nouncing the fraudulent garbling of | 
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A Cireat Country's Little Wars; or, England, Affghanistan, and Sinde. By Henry Lushington. 





‘leaders of opposition, who deliberately and know- 
ingly connived at it. Mr. Lushington carries the 
same principle into the general discussion of our 
national policy. Stripping bare of every shadow 
_of justification the aggressions on Affghanistan and 
Sinde, and classing them justly among “‘the careless 
crimes with which statesmen bid for majorities,” 
he reserves his gravest censure for the indifference 
_of the English nation and Jegislature to the actions 
of those whom they intrust with almost irresis- 

tible power. The tone of the book is as little con- 
troversial as its purpose. It is manly, vigorous, 
often ironical, and always earnest, but wholly free 
from bitterness and invective,—some may think 
‘too free from it, as if the writer was not only 
-amiably unwilling to give pain, but pertinaciously 
| determined to avoid it. But, perhaps, it is better 
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to carry personal courtesy even to excess. It is 
one of the many evil results of our habits of faction, 


that public censure is scarcely believed, either by | 


those who join in it, or by those who resent it, to 


be honest. The bulk of Mr. Lushington’s book | 


consists of a clear and succinct history of the rea- 
sons and pretexts of the aggression, first on 


Affghanistan, and, incidentally, on Sinde; of a. 


summary of Lord Keane’s campaign ; of our short 
and troubled supremacy at Cabul, followed by the 
disastrous retreat ; and, passing slightly over the 
successes of Pollock and Nott, of a sketch of the 
final conquest of Sinde, and an examination of the 


causes which led to it. The introductory chapter, | 


and many occasional remarks, are devoted to the 
political moralitv of the transactions which the 


book narrates, and of the reception which they | 


have met with in England. The style is singu- 


larly pure and graceful, with frequent touches of | 


humour; and rising, on occasion, into easy elo- 
quence. The work would probably have attracted 


more attention if it had been published before the. 


rejection of Mr. Roebuck’s motion seemed to have 


ended all inquiry into Indian politics, or after the | 


recall of Lord Ellenborough had suggested a new 


opportunity of bringing them to bear on English | 


faction. 

The policy which has been pursued in Sinde, 
though intimately connected with the Affghan war, 
seems at present to excite more interest, and we 
shall endeavour to give, from the works of General 
Napier and Mr. Lushington a concise summary of 
the principal events up to the departure of Lord 
Auckland from India. ‘They agree in almost 
every point, nor are we aware that the facts have 
been disputed, though, in many discussions on the 
subsequent and necessarily consequent transac- 
tions, they have been very unfairly slurred over 
and ignored. When our relations with Sinde 
commenced, it was governed, in two divisions, by 
princes of the Talpoor family, a Beloochee tribe 
who had conquered the country about 1786. The 
princes, or ameers, of Lower Sinde, reigned at 
Hyderabad, those of Upper Sinde at Khyrpore. 
[n each province the ameers exercised their power 
in their respective domains severally, in the rest of 
the country jointly, with a certain right of head- 
ship in one of their number; and, in the confe- 
deracy between the two sets of ameers, a right of 
superiority, or %veLova, was conceded to Hydera- 
bad. In 1809, the first treaty of the Indian govern- 
ment with Sinde was concluded in general terms of 
friendship, binding the ameers only to exclude the 
French. It was renewed, with trifling alterations, 
in 1820. In 1831, Captain Burnes, by Lord 
Ellenborough’s orders, explored the Indus, on pre- 
tence of taking presents to Runjeet Sing. ‘ Alas! 
Sinde is now gone, since the English have seen the 
river,” was the prophetic remark of one of their 
Synds. In 1852, Lord W. Bentinck concluded a 
commercial treaty with the ameers, by which it 
was stipulated, on the part of Sinde, that the 
merchants of Hindostan might pass by the roads and 
river of Sinde, while the Indian government agreed 
that their merchants should not settle in Sinde:; 


> 


and that neither armed boats nor military stores 


should pass along the river. In 1834 
‘alterations were made in the treaty 
_ Pottinger was appointed political age 
residing, however, beyond the limits of the coun 
in Cutch. In 1836, Lord Auckland first inter. 
fered with the ameers, for political Purposes, ~d 
mediating between them and Runjeet Sing 4 
meditated an invasion of their country, M 
_Lushington passes lightly over this transaction, 
and states that the ameers first solicited the media. 
tion. General Napier, on the other hand, describes 
it as forced upon them by threats ; and as the firy 
step in the destruction of their independence. 
Hfowever this may be, it was not until April 1gge 
that a treaty was ratified, founded on the medig. 
tion, and providing for the permanent establish. 
ment of a British resident at Hyderabad, Ip 
| August of the same year, Colonel Pottinger, the 
resident, was instructed to announce to the ameers, 
| “that the article of the treaty with them, prohi. 
bitory of using the Indus for the conveyanee of 
military stores, must necessarily be suspended,” 
That is to say, a provision of a treaty, which could 
have only been intended to take effect in case of war, 
was to be suspended as long as the circumstances 
lasted which alone could render it operative. At the 
same time, a more audacious demand was added, 
Sinde had formerly been tributary to Cabul; but, 
since the expulsion of Soojah, it had been practi- 
cally independent, and for between twenty and 
thirty years, no tribute had been claimed. But, 
at this time, Runjeet refused to join in the tripar- 
tite treaty, unless a large sum was paid to him by 
Shah Soojah. The shah, it was well known, had 
nothing of hisown, The government had already 
undertaken a more than sufficient expenditure on 
his behalf,—it was necessary to find a third party 
to pay the money, and the ameers were fixed 
upon; first, because they were weak ; and secondly, 
for another reason which will presently appear. 
The pretext for the demand was, that Soojah, the 
exile, who could not have received their tribute if 
they had continued to pay it, was entitled to a 
large sum for arrears. The amount remained to 
be fixed. The Governor-general has not yet de- 
termined the amount which the ameers may be 
fairly called upon to pay, and it should not there- 
fore immediately be named, but the minimum may 
certainly be taken at twenty lacs of rupees. His 
Lordship will endeavour to prevail upon Shah 
Soojah-ool-Moolk to reduce the claim on the 
ameers to a reasonable amount.” What was 4 
reasonable amount Colonel Pottinger was desired 
to ascertain. ‘“ His Lordship will only add, as 4 
suggestion to aid your opinion on the subject, that 
the ameers may fairly be supposed to be wealthy. 
“Tt is impossible,” says Mr. Lushington, “not to 
picture to one’s self the lively effect which a similar 
passage would produce in a court of justice when 
read from a private letter in evidence against par 
ties on their trial for a ‘ conspiracy to extort momy- 
In a later part of the correspondence Colonel 
Pottinger remarks, “ The question of a money pa¥- 
ment by the ameers of Sinde to Shah Soojah 
Moolk is, in my humble opinion, rendered very 
puzzling by two releases written in Korans, and 
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signed by his Majesty.” But Mr. Macnaghton | 
wasnot to be puzzled. “It is not conceivable,” 
Colonel Pottinger was told, “ that his Majesty 
ghould have foregone so valuable a claim without 
ome equivalent, or that some counterpart agree- 
ment should not have been taken, the non-fulfil- 
ment of the terms of which may have rendered 
aul and void his Majesty’s engagements.” Such 
were the demands which Colonel Pottinger was 
directed to make; and he was empowered to 
enforce compliance with them by arms. A simul- 
taneous negotiation was carried on with Khyrpore, 
bat Meer Roostum of Khyrpore avoided the pay- 
ment to Soojah by ceding, not to him but to the 
British government, the important fortress of 
Bukkur, a circumstance which, in the trial for 
conspiracy, would probably be said to complete 
the case. Still farther concessions were required 
from the ameers of Hyderabad. The able resi- 
dent was firm and decided; the ameers were 
shuffling, false, and deceitful. “ They tried,” says 
Mr. Lushington, “‘to coax the envoy ; they tried 
tointimidate him ; in both cases with such success 
as might have been expected. They talked of 
their devotion to the Governor-general ; they 
talked of calling out their army—vacillating be- 
tween the hateful Yes and the passion-suggested, 
but perilous No—they shuffled, they evaded, they 
lied. They acted as contemptibly, perhaps, as 
Charles or Ferdinand of Bourbon acted while 
wriggling in the iron grasp of Napoleon.” So 
matters proceeded till the Indian army was in 
motion. The Bombay and Bengal troops were 
converging irom north and south on Hyderabad : 
the army was already rejoicing in anticipated 
plunder when the ameers signed the required 
treaty of twenty-three articles; and the resident 
wrote, that he considered our supremacy “ fully 
and finally established in Hyderabad.” No opinion 
could be better founded. A subsidiary force of 
indefinite amount was to be quartered in Sinde, to 
be partly supported by a tribute of three lacs 
yearly; one to be paid by each of three out of 
the four ameers. The ameers’ territories were 
placed under British protection. ‘They were to be 
absolute in their own dominions, but were for- 
bidden to negotiate with foreign states. In short, 
they were reduced to the well known condition of 
subsidized states, such as exist in every part of 
India. The Khyrpore ameers in their treaty 
consented that British forces should occupy Buk- 
“ur as long as the war continued. Such were the 
‘reaties of 1839; and the state of things provided 
for by them remained with little change till Lord 
Ellenborough’s arrival in India in 1842. The 
*riginal wrong, however, had so far been conse- 
crated by time, that many, perhaps all, of the 
ameers had on various occasions taken advantage | 
of the treaty, and appealed to its provisions. 
ain ree of our disaster at Cabul had naturally 
. pes of shaking off our dominion. It 
oa per = doubted that the attempt would be | 
yen lenever success was probable. Meer 
um of Khyrpore and Meer Nusseer of Hy- | 
*rabad had severally written letters, which showed | 


heetili » aa i ° 
“estility to British dominion. Several articles of | 
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ture of force and bad faith. 
enforce it in future: but, except for the necessity 
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the treaty had been infringed, and Major Outram, 
Pottinger’s successor, was constantly communi- 
cating to his government new difficulties and new 
symptoms of insubordination; and it was evi- 


dently necessary to determine on the course to be 


adopted. Lord Ellenborough was of opinion that 
the tribute of three lacs of rupees might advan- 
tageously be commuted for land ; and at the same 
time he determined to punish those ameers who 
had shown symptoms of active hostility, by giving 
part of their territories to the Khan of Bhawulpore, 
our old and faithful ally. Different opinions have 
been entertained as to the commutation of the 
tribute. It is clear, as General Napier says, 
that collecting a tribute must have increased the 
burdens of the wretched population, while the 
occupation of territory would diminish them, by 
bringing a portion of the country under thie pro- 
tection of settled law ; vet we doubt whether by 
the terms of our treaties we were entitled to take 
the interests of the inhabitants into consideration, 
except when a breach of treaty had opened the 
question afresh. It is also said by some writers 
on Indian affairs that the cession of land is to 
native princes more odious than the payment of 
money. It is, however, important to avoid the 
confusion which, as Mr. Lushington shows, has 
arisen between the commutation of tribute for 
land and the confiscation of lend as a penalty. 
Some of the same remarks will apply to the de- 
mand, that the steam-boats should, on sufficient 
payment, be authorized to cut wood on the banks 
of the river. General Napier blames the ameers 
for their oppressive system of shikargahs or pre- 
serves, with which the new claim would, it was 
said, interfere; although it is difficult to under- 
stand the effect of such a right, limited, as it was, 
to a distance of a hundred yards from the river. 
It is enough to say, that in guaranteeing their 
absolute internal power, we had guaranteed the 
shikargahs, among numberless other abuses, and 
that a breach of treaty alone could authorize us to 
interfere. The question, whether they had been, 
in fact, guilty of breaches of treaty, was referred 
by Lord Ellenborough to Sir Charles Napier; and 
we think that the attacks, both on the good faith 
of the Governor-general in giving the commission, 
and the honesty of the commander in exercising 
it, have wholly failed of proof. We are certain 
that Sir Charles, in declaring them guilty, acted 
uprightly ; we believe that he judged truly: but 
it is a more difficult question whether the penalties 
imposed were, under the circumstances, morally 
justifiable. On one side was our legal right, as 
established by Lord Auckland's treaty, which, 


taken by itself, would have justified all that fol- 


lowed. But, on the other hand, it was difficult ta 
deny that the ameers were morally justified in 
evading a compact imposed by so shameless 4 mix- 
It was necessary to 


of keeping up our tottering reputation for power, 


‘we doubt whether Lord Ellenborough would have 


punished what was past. Moreover, as Mr. Lush- 
ington states, he fell into a grave error as to the 
extent of territory which he gave to Bhawulpore ; 
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and so added a just subject of complaint to those | 
of doubtful quality which already existed, From | 
this time he gave full power to Sir Charles Napier 
to act. The general’s support of Ali Moorad, in | 
retaining the headship which had been surrendered | 
to him by his elder brother Roostum, under com- | 
pulsion, ‘as he alleged, precipitated the breaking | 
out of war. While Roostum and his adherents | 
fled towards Hyderabad, Napier moved rapidly in | 
their pursuit, at the same time demanding of the | 
Hyderabad ameers the instant signature of the 
treaty. While they yet hesitated, his advance 
had made it necessary for him to be guided by 
military rather than political considerations ; he 
required them to yield at once, and meanwhile 
announced that he would attack any armed body 
he met. At Meeanee the hard-fought contest was 
decided ; and the subsequent battle of Hyderabad 
left the English masters of Sinde—Lord Ellen- 
borough immediately declared it annexed to the 
Indian empire. In this last measure, we think he 
was fully justified. It was now, for the first time, | 
allowable to take the interest of the oppressed in- 
habitants of Sinde into consideration. With a 
tyrant and usurper, as long as he is de fucto reign- 
ing, every law of nations must be observed ; but 
when he is fallen, no law of nations, or of right, 
requires that he should be restored. If Napoleon 
had made one of his brothers Czar of Russia, in | 
case of his invasion having succeeded, he would | 
have shown unprincipled ambition and want of | 
generosity. If he had made him King of Poland, | 
he would have exercised the fair right of victory. 
In the former proceedings, we have intimated that | 
Lord Ellenborough seems to us to have been un- | 
necessarily, and therefore, under the circumstances, 
unjustly severe. We suspect that Sir Charles | 
Napier is liable to a similar charge. As against 
Major Outram, we have no doubt that, once on his 
march, he was right in advancing and in forcing 
on the battle of Meeanee ; but, perhaps from igno- | 
rance, we have not been able to discover why he 
moved so soon from his position, astride of the In- 
dus at Bukkur, or why he did not deter opposition, 
by accepting the large additional forces which 
Lord Ellenborough placed at his command. Be- 
yond these hesitating charges, we have found no 
proof of any of the accusations which have been | 
heaped on either party. It may not, however, be 
irrelevant to remind the reader that the President 
of the Board of Control, who, in 1831, caused “ the 
English to see the river,” was the same Lord Ellen- 
borough who, as Governor-general, declared, in 
1843, that “the country had passed from the 
ameers.”’ 

In discussing the reasons which are alleged in 
justification of our successive aggressions on Sinde, 
Mr. Lushington adheres to the plain rules which, 
in private transactions at least, are supposed to be 
those of morality. He holds that we had no right to 
encroach, in the first instance, on the independence | 
of a neighbour ; still more, that having entered | 
into covenants with him, we were bound to keep | 
them ; that his rights, as towards us, were in no 
way dependent on his virtues, or on the propriety 
of his conduct towards third parties : and lastly, | 


that we have no sufficient excuse of nog 
palliate otherwise unjustifiable aggression 
ral Napier, though his argument lead 
very similar conclusions as to the merit 
of the separate transactions, appears to us to em 
barrass his political ethics by urging in justifica, 
tion of Lord Ellenborough, though not of Lord 


essity ty 
8. Gene. 
8 him to 
$ Of many 


| Auckland, the character of the ameers, their 


tyranny, cruelty, and falsehood. We are not 
surprised to find that he considers the reljeg of 


a population from bad government a sufficient 


reason for the interference of a foreign power, ]¢ 
our recollection is accurate, he viewed the French 
seizure of Spain, on similar grounds, with toler. 
tion, if not with complacency. This view is eo». 
sistent and intelligible ; but we believe it is whojly 


_wrong. In practice, it can only be applied by the 


strong, and it depends on their interests gpd 


opinions on which side the interference shall take 
place. Napoleon overthrew the Spanish Bour. 


bons; the Duke of Angouleme, in less than 
twenty years, used the army of the same power 


to restore the Bourbon absolutism. The Holy 


Alliance declared war on all revolution, in the 
same spirit in which the French republic had 
declared war on all opponents of revolution, 
When positive agreements exist, it is admitted 
that the contracting parties are not justified 
in breaking them for the good of the sub- 
jects of either party ; and we think it may be 
safely laid down that the existence of two inde- 
pendent governments implies a virtual promise 


by either to avoid unprovoked aggression on 


the other. If not, it is difficult to understand 
how a state which is justified in attacking a 


neighbour state for the good of the inhabi- 


tants of the neighbour state, can also be justi- 
fied in making for its own advantage conven- 


tions which restrain it from the right and duty 
of attack. If the French convention was autho- 


rized in promising aid to every insurrection in 
Europe, it must have been in pursuance of a duty 


which it could not lawfully abdicate, by binding 


itself to abstain from aggression on any separate 
monarchy. In Sinde we broke positive, as well as 
virtual agreements ; and a breach of treaty is 
undoubtedly worse than a mere unprovoked ag- 
gression. But we cannot agree with General 
Napier, that we were even justified in urging 
against the ameers their oppression of the sub- 
jects, and still less their alleged cruelty to the 
women of their own households. 

General Napier also appears to countenance the 
common assertion, that the expansion of our Ia- 
dian empire is unavoidable, from the necessary 


result of disputes with our neighbours,—a doctrine 


to which Sir Robert Peel, in adopting it inci- 


dentally, to avoid the inconvenience of 3 debate, 


has given the appropriate name of an“ uncon 
trollable principle.” It may not be easy, it mY 
not always be possible to resist the tendency ; 
but, as Mr. Lushington says, in a matter not Te 
motely connected with the “ principle” in que 
tion, “ though the way be difficult, yet Sir Robert 
Peel, bound as he once was to Oxford, by the te 
not only of Protestantism, but also of ¢ 
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holarship, knows from both sources, from Iesiod* 


x 


sod from the New Testament, that it is the other | tions. In Germany, “ freedom” and “ philan- 


way which is easy.” 


To these remarks we will only add a warning | 


sainst embodying any political conclusion what- 
ever in abstract phrases, such as, “ uncontrol- 
isble principle.” Let it be considered whether it 
is possible to preserve permanent peace on the 
frontier of Burmah, on the frontier of Nepaul, on 
the Sutledge, or near the mountains of Beloochis- 


sn, The answer, as to some points, may be affir- 


mative ; perhaps, on others, negative. Asa general | 


rule, perhaps it may be said, that peace may be 
preserved with any established state, that it can- 
not be preserved with irregular and ungoverned 
hordes; so we shall come to a useful and prac- 


tical result,—such a result as would be required | 
by Sir Robert Peel in examining any question | 


which really excited his interest. It has hitherto 
been a prerogative of Englishmen to use words 
with realities attached to them ; but we see with 
regret, of late years, a disposition to import gene- 
ralities, invented by the imperfectly-educated 


American mind, to decorate its peculiar maxims 


of public morality. It is from the West that we 
have learned the “ uncontrollable principle,” 
which compels the Anglo-Saxon race (as the de- 
sendants of Englishmen are fantastically called) 
to rob their unoffending neighbours. We like 


stronger than B; <A covets B’s goods; Arobs LB. 
Every student of Continental literature may have 
observed the wide-spread confusion and immorality 


BRITISH AGGRESSION ON SINDE. 


} 
hetter the simple statement of a fact :—A is | 


_men; while, in a French newspaper, “ peace ” 
_implies some ideal state of things, of which the 
_ only definite component part seems to be, imme- 
_ diate war with England. The most striking example, 
| perhaps, of the evil of political abstractions may be 
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which has arisen from the same love of abstrac- 



























thropy ” have long ceased to imply the absence 
of despotism, or the love of any man, or body of 


found in the otherwise valuable speeches and 
writings of De Tocqueville. Substitute figures for 
the algebraic symbols, and we believe his proposi- 
tions about aristocracy, democracy, and the like, 
would often be found not so much false as alto- 
gether unmeaning. We in England have an obsti- 
nate incapacity for philosophy, which is not a eredit- 
able part of the national character ; but we may 
draw some good out of evil, if, not being philosophers, 
we abstain from attempting to be philosophasters. 

Our readers will not regret the space which 
we have given to these remarks, if they lead them 
to the knowledge of the book which has given 
rise to them. We have already expressed our 
opinion of the sound and healthy morality which 
explains and illustrates the narrative. Our 
extracts, short as they necessarily have been, 
will convey an equally favourable impression 
of the force and vividness of the style. We 
know of no record of the whole series of transac- 
tions which it includes, so convenient and com- 
pendious, and we have seen few writings on any 
part of the subject, which were so wholly free 
from the character of a party pamphlet. 
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Adventures in New Zealand, from 1839 to 1844; with 
some account of the beginning of the British coloni- 


tation of the Island. By Edward Jerningham Wake- | 


field, Esq. Two volumes octavo, pp. 988. London : 
Murray. 


Tuts is a somewhat diffuse, but very entertaining ac- 


count of the adventures of a young gentleman who | 
sccompanied the first expedition sent out by the New | 


fealand Land Company, the object of which was to 


tion; and of the character and manners of barbarous 


colonize New Zealand upon the system suggested by the | 


vell-known Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield. The 
= T appears to be the son of that gentleman, and was 
“sy nineteen years of age when he went out with his 
iets Wakefield, the chief of the expedition. 
r, 
which have constantly involved the affairs of New Zea- 
“ed, and in which both parties seem to have been alike 
: the wrong, has the bias against the Missionaries and 
=< manor officials which might have been expected 
hehe te of his name and connexions. We should, 
eres re, have set little store by his historical details, 
's political disquisitions, although many of the same 
Prticulars had not already been narrated for at least 


‘Se twentieth time, and had not Mr. Wakefield’s, or the 
every one engaged in this splendid undertaking, Mr. 


| Wakefield injures his cause by proving too much. It 
would have been sufficient to show that the New 


i 
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' canting and selfish missionaries; squatters almost as 
Wakefield's account of those blunders and disputes | 





, Company, who, according to Mr. Wakefield, from motives 
| purely patriotic and philanthropic, projected the coloni- 
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company’s side of the controversy, whatever be its merits, 
long engaged the pens of the best advocates, whether 
journalists or more voluminous scribes. We would, for 
this reason, advise the reader to lay all these details 
aside, or to receive them with the requisite degree of 
suspicion of the writer's unavoidable bias ; and to take 
up his book as a highly interesting and entertaining 
account of a new country in a state of rapid transi- 


tribes, first brought into collision with more strange 
varieties of civilisation than ever before came all at 
once into any new settlement. Among these varieties 
are pious and zealous, and it is to be feared also, some 


rude and savage as the old buccaneers; government 
functionaries ; and the agents and officials of the Land 


zation of this fine country. He ascribes motives quite as 
elevated and disinterested to those who actually carried, 
or attempted to carry out the design, as to the indi- 
viduals who were among the first projectors; some 
of whom undoubtedly deserved all the praise that is 
given to them. In setting forth the disinterestedness of 





Zealand Land Company, or, at all events, the second 
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Association, acted upon the ordinary motives of cal- 
culating, though perfectly honest men; seeking first 
their own advantage, but glad to find the public good 
combined with it, and forming the basis and security of 
their success. But independently of all such considera- 
tions, the book, as one of adventure, of character, and of 


observation, is highly entertaining, in spite of its | 
extreme diffuseness of narrative, and Mr. Wakefield’s | 


principle of considering every thing which he hastily set 
down in his journal as equally worthy of public atten- 
tion. The following specimens are selected from the 
best, which are also the most amusing parts of the work. 
The Expedition, which had sailed from England in the 
Tory, in May 1839, and were now “ land-sharking” in 
the magnificent harbour of Port Nicolson, having pre- 
viously visited Cook’s Strait, and Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, in pursuit of their grand object, the acquisition 
of land, by purchase so called, from the native chiefs. 
But we shall take them up a little earlier than at Port 
Nicolson, for the purpose of seeing the “ locations” of 
some of the European whalers. And, first for 
DICKY BARRETT. 

At sunset we anchored off the village of 7+-awa-iti, 
or “The Little River.” The whalers, who have a 
rough way of pronouncing the native language, have 
hardened this name into Tarwhite. 

As soon as we arrived, Mr. Richard Barrett, who was 
at tne head of one of the whaling parties, came off in 
his boat to us. We had been highly amused at the com- 
fortable obesity of Williams, and considered him a pro- 
mising sample of the good effects of New Zealand feed- 
ing. What was our surprise on finding Dicky Barrett, 
as he is generally called, as much stouter in person as 
he was shorter! Dressed in a white jacket, blue dun- 
garee trousers, and round straw hat, he seemed perfectly 
round all over; while his jovial, ruddy face, twinkling 
eyes, and good-humoured smile, could not fail to excite 
pleasure in all beholders. And a merry party it was to 
look upon, as we sat round a bottle of grog on the 
cabin-table, listening to the relation of the wild adven- 
tures and * hairbreadth “scapes” of Barrett and his two 
fellow-whalers. 

Barrett had been in New Zealand for ten or twelve 
years: first as a flax-trader at the Sugar-loaf Islands 
near 7aranaki, or Mount Egmont, where, with ten other 
white men, he joined the native inhabitants in their 
desperate resistance to the invasion of the Waikato 
tribes; and during the last five years, as a whaler at 
this spot. 

Colonel Wakefield employed the diplomatic talents of 
Dicky Barrett in advancing his schemes of colonization, 
and as an interpreter. Of these schemes Dicky entirely 
approved, though, being no political economist, he did 
not quite comprehend the extent of the prospective 
benevolence of the Company to the natives. Again we 
quote from the log-book or journal. 


September 1, Sunday.—-After prayers on board, we 
landed and visited the whaling-town of 7¢-awa-iti. 
Dicky Barrett’s house was on a knoll at the far end of 
it, and overlooked the whole settlement and anchorage. 
There were about twenty houses presented to our view; 
the walls generally constructed of wattled supple-jack, 
called kareau, filled in with clay; the roof thatched with 
reeds; and a large unsightly chimney at one of the ends, 
constructed of either the same materials as the walls, 
or of stones heaped together by rude masonry. Dicky 
Barrett's house, or ware as it is called in Maori or 
native languaye, was a very superior edifice, built of 
sawn timber, floored and lined inside, and sheltered in 
front by an ample veranda. A long room was half full 
of natives and whalers. His wife, E. Rangi, a fine 
stately woman, gave us a dignified welcome; and his 
pretty half-caste children laughed and commented ou 
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| our appearance, tv some of their mother’s relation. 
_ their own language. He had three girls of }yix Ay . 
'had adopted a son of an old trader and friend fu 
named Jacky Love, who was on his death-bed re his, 
by the natives as one of themselves. He had hy 
_ young chieftainess of great rank, and his gop Dan 
treated with that universal respect and kindness 
which he was entitled by the character of his father “ 
the rank of his mother. and 
We found William’s ware in the centre of the town: 
_and Arthur’s perched up on a pretty terrace on the bide 
of the northern hill which slopes from the Valley : 
nice clear stream runs through the middle of the settle. 
_ment. Some few of the whalers were dressed out ip 
their clean Sunday clothes: but a large Zang wer 
busy at the try-works, boiling out the oil from th 
blubber of a whale lately caught. It appears thay this 
is a process in which any delay is injurious, The ¢». 
works are large iron boilers, with furnaces beneath 
Into these the blubber is put, being cut into lumps of 
‘about two feet square, and the oil is boiled out. The 
residue is called the scrag, and serves to feed the fire 
The oil is then run into coolers, and finally into casks. 
| ready for shipping. The men were unshaven and yp. 
combed, and their clothes covered with dirt and oj. 
Most of them were strong, muscular men; and they re. 
minded me, as they stoked the furnaces, and stirred the 
_ boiling oil, of Retasch’s grim imagination of the forge in 
_ the forest, in his outline illustrations of Schiller’s ballad 
of Fridolin. On asking one whether they always worked 
on Sundays, he answered contemptuously, “Oh! Sap. 
day never comes into this bay!’ An Australian abori- 
ginal native was one of this greasy gang, and was 
spoken of as a good hand. The whole ground and 
beach about here was saturated with oil, and the stench 
of the carcasses and scraps of whale-flesh lying about in 
the bay was intolerable. 


Williams was another whaler who had acted as a pilot 
in Cook’s Strait. To finish the picture, we must pre- 
sent yet another specimen of New Zealand squatters. 


In a bay separated by a low tongue of land from the 
main valley of 7Tv-ara-iti, we found another whaler 
named Jimmy Jackson, who had a snug little cove te 
himself. He was positively equal in dimensions to Wil 
liams and Barrett both together. He gave us a hearty 
welcome; and never ceased talking from the moment 
we entered his house until we returned on board. We 
found him quite an original character, who had some- 
thing to say on every subject. He was a great admirer 
of Bonaparte, whose battles adorned his walls in gaudy 
colours and tinselled frames, as bought from some 
French whale-ship. He supported his superficial view 
of almost every thing that could be mentioned, by 
quotations from the Scriptures and Guthrie’s Geography, 
which seemed his favourite books of reference. He 
had been, we found, ten years here, being one of the first 
settlers. He declared the Pelorus river to be an excel- 
lent place fora settlement; and offered to introduce my 
uncle to an old friend of his in Cloudy Bay, Jack Geard, 
who knew the native owners of that district, and who 
piloted the Pelorus in her trips about the Strait. . 

The above-named John Guard was the first whe 
entered the south-eastern mouth of the channel, twe 
miles east of our present anchorage, in a small seal 
vessel. This was in 1827. Having been driven im ® 
a gale of wind, he built a house, and carried on 
and whaling, with great risk and annoyance from the 
natives, and no great profit for a long while. 

Matters had by this time turned out better for Mr. 
Guard, who, among his other qualities, was an excelless 
and experienced pilot on this coast. His adventures,™ 
related by Mr. Wakefield, are not a little romantic. — 

On the 22d of September, “a talk” was held 08 the 
grand subject of /und, while the women prepared > 
feast, which was to follow the negotiation. — 

Wurepori [the chief, or prime minister of the tcibe} 
put aside his adze, and intreduced the matter save: 
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that this white man (Colonel Wakefield) had | 


pb, buy all their land, and give them white people 
d them. . 

0 et named Puakarwa, or “ Bitter Milk-thistle,” 

rose, and opposed the intended sale with great 

ee . He objected to it on the score of the bad treat- 


which, he urged, might be expected from the — 


shite settlers, and represented the folly of parting with 


tbe 


weure possession after the long sufferings and dangers 
of their migration. He spoke for an hour, most vigor- 
gusty, and with admirable emphasis and gesticulation. 
Although I did not then know enough of the language 
to understand all his words, and only gathered the sub- 
ance from Barrett at each pause, his expression and 
section sufficiently explained the spirit and sense of his 
gration. An old sage, named Matangi, now rose and 
fyvoured the sale. He was once the most influential 
chief of the tribe, and was a near relation of VV arepori's 
father. His extreme old age and consequent physical 
debility had impaired his influence, but his experience 
and venerable dignity still gave great weight to his 
words. His silver-white hair and long beard, and be- 
aignant countenance, gave him the air of a Priam ora 
Nestor, and he almost wept for joy when he dwelt on 
the prospect of white people coming to protect his grand- 
children against their enemies. 

Warepori followed in the same strain ; talking, how- 
ever, about himself a great deal. He said that he was 
known in Europe, and that the ship had been sent to 
him. This is the usual habit of a powerful chief, who 
always seizes upon any opportunity of maintaining his 
personal consequence among his people. No native 
ever “ bounces,” as it is called by the whalers, at one of 
these public korero, unless he is confident that no other 
member of the tribe dare contradict or ridicule his as- 
sumption. The perfect silence maintained during Wa- 
repori's somewhat bombastic speech, proved to how 
great an extent he might rely upon his authority. He 
was left, however, with no audience but the leader of 
the opposition Puakawa,as soon as the cooks di splayed 
their bill of fare. We also partook of the meal, having 
assigned to us two or three newly-made basketstul of 
birds and potatoes cooked deliciously. The Jlavri™ wianu,” 
or cooking-hole, is a very complete steaming apparatus, 
and is used as follows :—In a hole seraped in the ground, 
about three feet in diameter, and one foot deep, a wood 
fire is first lighted. Round stones, about the size of a 
man’s fist, are heaped upon the fagots, and fall among 
the ashes as the fire consumes the wood. When they 
are thus nearly red-hot, the cook picks out any piece 
of charcoal that may appear above the stones, turns all 
the stones round with two sticks, and arranges them so 
as to afford a pretty uniform heat and surface. She 
then sprinkles water on the stones from a dried gourd 
of which the inside has been hollowed, and a copious 
seam rises. Clean grass, milk-thistle, or wild turnip 
leaves, dipped in water, are laid on the stones; the po- 
tatoes, which have been carefully scraped of their peel 
with cockle-shells, and washed, are placed on the herbs, 
together with any birds, meat, or fish that may be in- 
cluded in the mess; fresh herbs are laid over the food, 
fax baskets follow, completely covering the heap, and 
the mass is then buried with the earth from the hole. 
No visible steam escapes from the apparatus, which 
looks like a large mole-hill ; and when the old hags, 
who know how to time the cookery with great accuracy 
from constant practice, open the catacomb, every thing 
‘s Sure to be found thoroughly and equally cooked. 

The little birds were chiefly the tui or mocking-bird. 
_ * + « « . We were struck, during the discus- 
“ton above-mentioned, with the natural dignity and be- 
“oming regularity with which the deliberations were 
‘arried on. With the exception of an occasional excla- 
mation of “korero! korero!” “ speak ! speak !” which 
was used like our “hear! hear!” in either an encou- 
faging or an ironical sense, or an earnest but low ex- 
Pression of approval or dissent, no interruption of the 
*rators ever took place; nor was there any contention 


’ 


new home of which they had acquired so good and — 


a8 to the order in which the different chiefs should speak. | 
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Even while Warepori was employing each of his feet to 


rub off the other a cloud of small, troublesome sand- 


flies which annoyed him while he was speaking, not a 
smile was to be observed even among the children. No 


consulting among themselves took place ; each speaker 


seemed to have come with his words prepared, or to rely 
on his own capacity for expressing the ideas of the mo- 
ment or meeting unexpected arguments. Pwakawa, 
although far from convinced, seemed to acquiesce partly 
in the general decision adopted in favour of the sale, 
and moved off with the rest of the travelling orators to 
Pitone, where a similar discussion was to take place. 
We took the remains of our meal with us into the boat, 
and visited one er two settlements at the sonthern end 
of the harbour before we returned on board. It is abso- 
lutely requisite, in order to comply with the forms of 
Muori etiquette, for the guest to take away his dish and 
all that he has not eaten. It would give lasting offence 
to leave on the spot any part of what is set before him. 

So ended this conference ; and next day the colonists 
appeared to have carried their point. We could wish to 
close this notice of a highly entertaining book with the 
account of another “ talk,” or tangi, held with a different 
tribe, and in another quarter of New Zealand, in which 
the native chiefs showed more “ blood;” but we have 
already exceeded our limits, and must be content with 
promising our readers great amusement from the racy 
portions of the work,— and information on all subjects 
connected with New Zealand, and its prospects as a 
British settlement. 


Lectures on Painting and Design : Origin of the Art — 
Anatomy the basis of Drawing-—-The Skeleton — The 
Muscles of the Man and Quadruped—Standard Figure 

Composition—Colour— Ancients and Moderns— In- 
vention. By B. R. Haydon, Historical Painter, with 

Designs drawn by himself on the wood, &e. Octavo, 

pp. d44. London: Longman & Co. 

This is a volame which deserves to be made the basis 
of a long dissertation on the fundamental principles of 
Art, and the prospects of Art in England, in one or all 
of the Quarterly Reviews. Less than this would do Mr. 
Iiaydon’s Lectures no adequate justice. 

Since Hazlitt was lost to Art as to literature, we have 
had, take him all in all, no critic to be compared with 
Mr. Haydon. But he is more than a critie—he is an 
analyst and an eloquent expositor of principles and re- 
-ults. There may be difference of opinion as to some of 
Mr. Haydon’ elementary ideas, and also his deductions ; 
but no one will question either his genius, professional 
accomplishments, or that exalted enthusiasm for Art 
which to practical eyes occasionally takes the character 
of extravagance, if not of fanaticism. Though admirable 
in many other respects, we consider these lectures of 
especial value to that increasing class of young men who 
are either thinking or dreaming of painting as their fa- 
ture profession,and as the sole means of realizing fortune 
and reputation. From the study of Mr. Haydon’s Lee- 
tures they may aequire much juster notions of the pre- 
requisites of the young artist who is ambitious to excel, 


_and of the many difficulties of his arduous course, than 


may ever have dawned on them from the contemplation 
of their own juvenile efforts, whether in the privacy of 
their studios or in the glare of an exhibition room. In- 
stead of joining in the universal lamentation for the 
want of encouragement shown to Art, the growing appe- 
tite for bad or indifferent pictures, or the productions of 
pseudo art, seems to require direct discouragement. And 
this prudential check is afforded by such works as that 
before us,— which, by revealing what painting really is, 
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shows how valueless is the swarm of vapid and vulgar 
productions which usurp the name. 

The fundamental error of every bad or mediocre artist, 
whether produced by the flatteries of friends, his own 
juvenile conceit, or, which is more common, by both 
causes combined, is, that he has a decided genius for art 
—and every one knows that without genius excellence 
is unattainable. Here the novice and Mr. Haydon are 
entirely at one—but the question arises, what is genius ! 
without the possession of which, industry, perseverance, 
and moderate talents, however indispensable in their own 
place, are comparatively without value. 

We shall state what Mr. Haydon considers genius 
and, when the young aspirant has studied the page, bid 
him ask himself whether he still believes that he possesses 
this essential, unattainable, and incommunicable quality- 


The foundation of the production of all excellence in 
art or science is the possession of genins. There is no 
faculty of the mind about the nature of which there 
have been such fierce disputes : some asserting that 
education and external impression have more to do with 
difference in men, intellectually and physically, than 
inherent gifted powers of mind or body : others, “ that 
the bounteous gift which nature sews up in us” is alone 
genius, and that education or accident have no effect ; 
while there are many, and illustrious men among them, 
who believe that genius is nothing more than the result 
of a strong, general capacity of mind, without any pre- 
domirant predilection ; and while, at the same time, one 
species of accidental impression might have induced a 
man to develop his powers of mind in painting, another 
sort of accidental impression might have made the same 
man a poet, a musician, a mathematician, a mechanic, or 
a warrior. Reynolds, in his beautiful Diseourses, has 
raid,“ If you have great talents, industry will improve 
them ; if you have moderate abilities, industry will sup- 
ply their deficiency.” This is certainly a most seducing 
doctrine ; but as likely to lead virtuous young men to 
misery and a mad-house as to happiness and reputation. 
Reynolds’ Discourses are perpetually contradicting 
themselves on this very faculty. 

If you take them as a code of consistent laws deve- 
loped on one principle, they are inconsistent ; for not 
only on genius, but on many other great points they are 
contradictory ; but if you take them as separate dis- 
courses, delivered at separate periods to the same men, 
who were first infants in art, then became youths, and 
required other nourishment, and lastly grew to men, and 
could venture on substantial food, nothing can be better 
silapted for the gradual progress of mind in painting 
than these exquisite productions. 

If you have great genius, industry only can prove it ; 
but if you have not, industry, though it may increase by 
practice the powers of your mind and hand, will certainly 
never supply the original deficiency of nature. Though 
there can be no question that idleness and immorality, 
though ever so highly gifted, will never accomplish so 
much good as virtue and industry, however humble the 
talent may be that accompanies them, yet, if cireum- 
stances and labour make all the difference in men, allow 
me to ask if you believe that any circumstances or any 
education would have made Johnson’s Boswell Alexan- 
der the Great,or Tiberius the benevolent Howard? In- 
dustry will improve mediocrity, but never elevate 
mediocrity to power. The theory of Rey- 
nolds was the theory of the Johnsonian period, though 
Burke was a living thunderbolt of refutation. Johnson 
said genius was nothing but a mind of large general 
powers accidental! y determined to some particular object, 
—and Mad* de Staél in Corinne, that genius was only 
the ordinary faculties of us all, carried to a greater pitel: 
of refinement than most men possess. But neither 


theories go far enough,—neither theory wil! account for 
inherent predilections which fathers, mothers, and nurses, 
know to exist in children, and which accident, by inflam- 
ing, develops with farious power, 


It appears to me, 
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that genius for either poetry, painting, music, mat} 
tics, or war, is undoubtedly dependent ona mind teen 
general powers for its development, but with the additi 
of such intense susceptibility to receive impression 
through the senses on the brain from one particels, 
thing, as instantly to excite the powers of the euler 
standing to assist in the development of that particuls, 
susceptibility. ™ 
Reynolds has said, you must have no dependence og 
your own genius! Was this the feeling of Alexande, 
when he embarked for Asia ! Columbus, when he sailed 
for America ? Napoleon, when he invaded Italy? Wel. 
lington, when he defended Portugal? Michael Angelo 
when he painted the Capella Sistina (though he had never 
painted in fresco before ;) Raffaelle, when he entered the 
Vatican ; or Phidias, when he adorned the Parthenon: 
Certainly not ; nothing but dependence on their own 
genius could have produced the great results which fy. 
lowed their efforts. The consciousness of power is not the 


_impudence of conceit ; and no men are more aware of the 


weaknesses of human nature than such men as | have 
alluded to ; they know, whatever their genius may be, 
nothing but the most incessant industry can develop it: 
they know well, however high their heads may tower in 
the clouds, their feet must rest upon the earth, with all 
its imperfections, if they wish to excite human sympa. 
thies, 

Sir Joshua again adds, “ | am convinced that assi- 
duity unabated by difficulty, and a disposition eagerly 
directed in the pursuit, will produce results, which some 
call the effect of natural powers ;” and yet he acknow- 
ledges afterwards, “ that Carlo Maratti did all that in. 
dustry could do, but that he wanted strength of parts, in 
which men are certainly not equal ; a want that cannot 
be supplied !** (Discourse V1.) And again in the same 
discourse he says, “Ifa man have not the powers of 
using the materials of invention, it must proceed from a 
Sechleness of intellect |” 


But while holding genius thus supreme, the lecturer 
inculeates diligent attention to rules, and especially to 
those which are deducible from the master-pieces of att. 
He does not, however, dogmatize ; contented with putting 
his pupils on the right way, and then leaving them to 
their own discretion ; aware that the most rigid obser- 
vance of mere rules, never yet made a great painter. 

The Lectures, however, contain a body of first principles 
in art, illustrated by examples ranging over a wide field 
of knowledge. As a specimen of Mr. Haydon’s mode of 
teaching, we select his remarks on what in painting is 
technically called composition, and his illustration drawn 
from Raffaelle’s cartoon of Giving the Keys, of the way in 
which a master-mind seizes a suggestive idea and works 
it out. In making this extract we are convinced that 
we do more to develop Mr. Haydon’s peculiar talent as 
a teacher of art,and to benefit students and amateurs 
of painting, than by any lengthened discourse on his 
work. 


Great works by great geniuses have always preceded 
rules : first, came Homer, without rules, and then Arm 
totle, who laid down rules to produce beauties which 
Homer conceived without them. But let art or poety 
be ever so encumbered or crippled with profound rales, 
the originality of native genius will never be crippled; 
there will always be something done which will be- 
wilder critics, and something a great genius will ade 
that was never added before, whilst nature continues @ 
shine with her accustomed splendour, or there 1 B° 
limit to the variety and power of Gop. . - + > 
is to the Greeks we owe (as we owe every thing in art) 
the geometrical principles of arranging figures or pat 
taken as lines in the way most agreeable to the eye. 
most effective in telling a story to the understam 
without confusion, distraction, or pain. After choice of 
subject, the first great point is to have a prim 
figure ; and in order to render the parts of which 4 
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oposition js made, agreeable to the perceptions, the 
. is to ascertain the inclination this figure makes in 
— taken as a line ; whether it be perpendicular 

its hese, or at an acute or an obtuse angle. _— 

Whatever be the inclination of the line of the prinei- 

re, or the principal part in that figure, that in- 

nation as 3 line must be repeated by the inclination 
¢ other figures in parallel, but not equal lines, except 
. rticular purpose. Then, on the principle of con- 
rast, other figures, taken again as lines, must reverse 
P inclination of the line of the principal figure ; and 
er ‘udicious balance and repetition of one inclination 
of line against another, always giving the inclined 
repetition of the principal figure and all its parts the 
on riority, you will complete your composition in quan- 
rnes and lines. 

We pass the minute directions and details, to come 
‘ the as great principle” of composition. 


; 
Vv 


__, Avoid alwaysin arrangement of lines, or masses, 

s right angle: it is offensive in placing lights, shadows, 

«y awkward as lines of limbs coming to a point like 

edi. Raffaelle always avoided this; but Leonardo 
bas done it in the Last Supper, and it is offensive. 

The distances between your groups, either of colours, 
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HAYDON ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 


} 
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Painters, if they borrow from poetry or history, 
should ever take a suggesting line, and by adding, 
inventing, and adapting from nature, prove the right 
their art has to be considered one of the legitimate, if 
not the elder sister of poetry. Could any man have 
believed that, without the graces of women, any subject 


could have been made so interesting and delightful as 


| 


Raffaelle has made this!) Few but Raffaelle have ever 
done it : none but great geniuses conld ever do it, for by 
noue but by such can it ever be done. 

What it wants in variety of character, as to sex and 
age, he has supplied by exhibiting the various ways in 
which different temperaments are affected by the same 
thing; what in picturesque beauty of dress, by infinite 
variations of the same dress affected by variety of action, 


| which is the result of different sensation acting on the 


lours, either as to masses or parts; and nothing is | 


figure ; and by harmony of colour and by arrangement, 
he has made it very little less full of attraction than any 
other of the Cartoons. 

Christ is the first figure which attracts, standing in 
an unaffected and simple manner; not resting on one leg 
and throwing the whole behind, like the eternal action 
of the run of antique figures, but as all men generally 
stand when they are not standing to be seen, and only 
as their convenience or ease induces them. His expres- 


sion has a mixture of melancholy and pathos beautifully 


hadows, lights, groups, or figures, cannot be settled. | 


There is no part of the art, so much a matter of eye 
and feeling ; | have never been able to ascertain a rule 
from the greatest works. ..... There is one great prin- 
ciple of composition, if not the greatest; and this, | am 
yite sure, Will require very little eloquence to enforce. 
Let your colour be exquisite, let your light and shadow 
be nerfect, let your expression be touching, let your 
forms be heroic, let your lines be the very thing, and 
your subject be full of aetion,—-you will miss the syim- 
pathy of the world, you will interest little the hearts of 
mankind, if you do not lay it down as an irrefutable law, 
that no composition ean be complete, or ever will be in- 
teresting, or deserve to be praised, that has not a beauti- 
ful woman, except in a series, 

This was the secret of Raffaelle and Coreggio’s magic 


q 


over our hearts ; and be assured it is the truest, the deep- | 


est, and the most delightful principle, and one in which 
| defy refutation; for it applies to our convictions at 
once, that a pieture without a beautiful woman is, and 
must be,in opposition to all the sympathies of mankind, 
especially in an art the object of which is to instrnet by 
be auty, 

\nother ennning and tonching secret of Raffaelle’s and 
Coreggio's power over us, was that, in every face of a 
beautiful woman they painted, they gave a tender air 
(sympathy and love. So that in most of Coreggio’s 
and Raffaelle’s women, if you clear all the figures away 
at the women, you may, without the least alteration of 
ook whatever, put a lover declaring his passion on his 
knee, and you will find the expression in the woman's 
iace do exactly. 


This, though it may seem trifling, is the real, unob- | 


trusive secret, by which we are all enchanted and de- 
ughted, without knowing why, and let every one try the 
experiment with their works, oe es in the 
fands of an ordinary painter, what could have been done 
with “ Feed my sheep.” But it is the inherent power 
of conceiving from such simple suggestions, and what 


t. : 
‘rom the circumstances of the case must have happened, | 


vhich ever marks the great capacity from the ordinary 
scademic graduate of the grand style. 

Paints rs had ever better thus choose subjects from a 
‘uggesting line, than merely fill up the characters the 
poets have previously pictured for them. Poets should 
culy be called in as assistants. 

Painters degrade their art, if they do nothing but 


realize the conceptions of the poet ; they should show, | 
uy every subject they paint, that Nature has given them | 
“ Same power of imagination, the same fertility of | 


‘ought, the same capability of exciting sympathy by 

eae aud expressions they display; with this 

“"Sbtage, that the language of the painter needs no 
‘on to be comprehended by other nations, 


tras t 
‘ential 


touching : it isthe finest head of Christ in all the Car- 
toons. 

He is pointing to a fieck of sheep, indicative of the 
text, and to the keys in Peter's hand, as connecting him 
with the Catholic church ; St. Peter being the head of it. 

St. Peter is on his knees, watching with eagerness the 
looks of his Divine Master, and listening with an inquir- 
ing submission to the utterance of his will. 

St. John presses forward, full of anxiety and affection; 
his hands up, as if in adoration ; his nose, eye, and mouth, 
motion, action, and expression, denoting regard, as lovely 
and as delicate as the soul of the divine painter who con- 
ceived and painted him, 

Though Raffaelle’s St. Johns are built on the St. John 
of all the great painters from Cimabue downwards, yet 
Raffaelle added a beauty they all missed, and which 
would have rendered all representations of him incom- 
plete without this addition. He seems to say, “ Do not 
think I have less love of thee than another ; believe me 
as intensely devoted, O Divine Master, as the Apostle 
to whom thou hast committed this charge.” 


The following brief morsels embody a valuable les- 
son to young students. 


BEST MODE OF STUDYING THE Lis. iN MARBLES. 


You will have perceived | have a great enthusiasm 
for the Elgin marbies, because I can prove them the only 
works where vitality and ideal beauty are united, 

Refore concluding this lecture, it may be useful to say 
a word or two on the manner in which the Elgin marbles 
may be best studied by the student; because, if studied 
at the wrong time, they may mislead as much as they 
will benefit at the right one. 

It is my opinion, they should be the conclusion, and 
not the beginning of the first years of application. I 
would advise most strenuously, that the student should 
accustom himself to draw figures only, which are perfeet 
in head, hands, and feet; and not habituate his hand and 
mind to the lazy indulgence of sketching fragments, 
however divine. After he is able to go through a com- 
plete figure, the Gladiator, the Apollo, or the Laocoon,— 
let him make the Elgin marbles the intermediate course 
to nature, directly after mastering these academic and 
stately examples. 

His hand being correct as to proportion and parts, the 
Elgin marbles will prepare him for nature; show him the 
difference between mere system and vitality, and he will 
then go to the natural model, capable of taking full ad- 
vantage of her transient beauties. 

I beg to reiterate the soundness of the principle incul- 
cated by Reynolds, viz. that of copying the model before 
| you, with all its defects, without presuming to alter one 

single weakness, not even the distortion of the toes, when 
, you make a study, 
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Mr. Haydon somewhat humorously characterizes one | 


of our national propensities, which he designates by too 
respectful an appellation when he describes it as An 
intense perception of moral right. Matter-of-factness, 
or Literalness were the truer name for this character- 
istic of John Bull. We can give but one or two sentences 
from strictures in which good-natured satire gives point 
to truth. 


If a great battle be fought, which will be preferred,— 
a grand picture of the battle, or a portrait of the man 
who fought it, in his rery boots, his rery coat, his rery 
hat, and his cery waistcoat! Of course the portrait. 
Why ! because the fact of resemblance we can estimate, 
but a grand composition of this great event may or may 
not be like, say we. 

It may be a rery fine picture, there is no doubt of that ; 
but, my dear friend, the cavalry did not charge when the 
Duke stood by the tree. 

In a committee of any borough in England, that very 
fact would decide the question against the grand picture, 
and destroy the prospects of an angel in genius. 

Look at our chimney-pieces, what ornaments crowd 
their beauty ! 

An endless mixture of indisputable facts! Virst, 
there’s a bit of the Great Pyramid ; then, a brick from 
the Tower of Babel ; next, a drop of the Red Sea in a 
bottle, and a pebble from the very brook where David 
got his stone from, which killed Goliath, with certain 
collateral hints there is a probability this may he the 
stone. This is not from a love of property, it is not from 
a selfish desire to accumulate ; it is nothing but an in- 
tense relish for the indisputable evidence of the existence 
of celebrated things. Will yon believe, 1 picked up at 
a stall an old edition of Waller, and in it | found a bit 
of black paper stuck inside ; underneath it was written, 
* This is a bit of one of the celebrated Cartoons at Hamp- 
ton Court !” 

Now, gentlemen, suppose every visiter for 200 years 
had been inspired with similar veneration, how many 
Cartoons do you think would now be in existence ? 


We cannot conclude this hasty notice without impress- 
ing upon all students of art the utility of this volume of 
lectures, whether from their suggestive matter, copious 
illustrations, or direct maxims. 


Treatise on thi WK norwleda NECESRATY to Amateurs 47 
Pictures, translated and abridged from the French of 
M. Francois-Xavier De Burtin, First Stipendiary 
Member of the Royal Academy of Brussels, Xe. Xe. 
By Robert White, sq. 
frontispiece and numerous lithograph illustrations. 
London : 


Octavo, pp. 350. with 


Longman & Co. 

It seems taken for granted by the great body of 
amateurs who haunt picture galleries and exhibitions, 
that knowledge and taste in painting come by nature, 
and have little or nothing to do with study or fixed 
principles. By the time that they have discovered this 
to be in part a mistake, and to suspect their own igno 
rance, and their incompetence to criticise, and lay 
down the law solely by virtue of instinct, it may be 
surmised that they are in a fit condition to profit by the 
lessons of M. De Burtin. Besides the excellent Lectures 
of Mr. Haydon, noticed above, several good books on 
the same subject have lately been produced in England, 
though this translation, which embodies the essence of 
another sterling work, with as much of its details as are 
important to British readers, is still an acceptable gift to 
lovers of pictures ; while the purchasers of pictures will 
in it find much useful information, not only in judging 
of the merit of paintings, but of their condition and 
state of preservation, and the methods and precautions 
necessary in cleaning or restoring them, The work is 
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entirely free from professional pedantry, and ite 
ciples of art are enlightened and catholic. 
this opinion we shall quote a few sentences. 


prin. 
In Proof of 


HOW TO JUDGE OF PICTURES, 


| Although it be my intention to make as little Use as 

| possible of what modern authors have written on pai 
ing, and to communicate to the public only whet | 

myself have learned from forty years’ observation 

flection, and experience, yet there presents itself agg 

_matter so delicate to treat of, and which touches 
nearly on the self-esteem of artists, towards whom ] de 
my endeavour to maintain that respect which is due te 
their honourable and useful occupation, that I am led 
before announcing my own opinion, to cite that of ano. 
ther, in order to show that if mine have the misfortys 
to displease those who have an interest in taking offence 
at it, it enjoys, at least, the merit of being neither new 
nor singular. The authority upon which particularly ] 
rest my opinion is that of the very erudite Englia 
writer, Webb, who says, “ We have all within us the 
germs of taste, and are capable, if we exercise our 
powers, of improving them into a sufficient knowledge 

of the polite arts. lam persuaded that nothing is a 
greater hinderance to our advance in any art than the 
high opinion we form of the judgment of its professors, 
and the proportionable diffidence of our own. 1 have 
rarely met with an artist who was not an implicit ad. 
mirer of some particular school, or & slave to some 
favourite manner. They seldom, like men of the world 
and connoisseurs, rise to an unprejudiced and liberal 
contemplation of true beauty. The difficulties they find 
in the practice of their art tie them down to the mechanic; 
at the same time that self-love and vanity lead them inte 
an admiration of those strokes of the pencil which come 
the nearest to their own.” 

All that this learned person says here, and all that 
Junius, the Abbé Laugier, and others, have written 
upon the same subject, | myself have thought a thousand 
times before having read them. The greater part of 
the painters who have returned from Rome have not 


failed to confirm me in my opinion, by their unjust con- 


tempt for every thing that is not in their manner, and 
that does not smell of Italy. This odious affectation 
disgusts the young amateur, and so intimidates him, 
that not daring longer to trust his eyes, he is reduced 
to judge of pictures only on hearsay. He refers himself 
blindly to the judgment of others ; he represses his own 
conviction into servile silence, smothering the opinion 
which his natural taste dictates, and so accustoms him- 
self to exaggerate the difficulties of attaining to true 
connoisseurship, which is the object of his desire, that by 
his own pusillanimity he never does reach it. ...- + 

The public, indeed, in general, is the natural judge ot 
every picture, as of every piece of poetry and muste 
The author in vain complains of its ignorance. Het 
condemned without appeal, if he is disapproved of by 
this public, whose suffrages ought to be the aim of his 
work ; and that so much the more because their decisions 
are fonnded only on nature. 


HOW TO JUDGE OF THE PRESBRVATION OF PICTURES. 


\mong the bad effects which time may produce on& 
pieture, there are some which are easy to be discovered, 
such as cracks and the sinking of parts of it into the 
interstices of the canvass, or the appearance of the pores 
of the wood in those which are upon panel. But tt te 
quires a little more attention and practice to judge 
whether the colours have become too black ; whether 
the oil or the priming have absorbed and finally de- 
stroved them, or whether the ochres employed for the 
ground have communicated to them a brick-red 
tone. The amateur ought to apply himself the more be 
acquire a knowledge of the injuries which time ™&J 
cause to a picture, because art and skill do not offer any 
remedy for them that is completely successfal ; . 
an expert and intelligent hand may manage to repair 
most other injuries in such a manner as often to deceive 
the most practised eye. 

A picture is exposed to injury in so many Way fros 
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hands of the ignorant, that it becomes difficult to | 
equmerate them. It seems to me, therefore, that | 
espnot do better, in order to facilitate the knowledge 
of them to the reader, than divide them into those 
which remain evident, and those which art has conceal- 
ed with more or less success. Among the latter I in- 
eiude also reparations made on such as have suffered 

ident. 

OF injeries of the first kind, the largest number are 
owing to the mismanagement and unskilfulness of those 
sho have the audacity to undertake the cleaning of 
ietures without the requisite knowledge and caution. | 
Their unpractised or imprudent hand raises the glazings, 
gad injures the thin and delicate colours; sometimes by 
simple fretting, too rough or too long continued, with | 
the dry and bare fingers, and sometimes by the em- | 
ployment of mordants either dangerous in themselves, 
or good, but ill-managed. The number of pictures 
which such dangerous proceedings have ruined, and 
continue to ruin every day, surpasses imagination. | 
Fren when they do not destroy the picture entirely, | 
they, at all events, leave the most injurious traces be- 
hind, depriving it ofits transpareney and harmony, and 
moch of the effect, and rendering it hard, cold, and 
weak. Of this the admirable “ Night” of Coreggio at 
Dresden presents a very sad example. 





Having enumerated several causes of injury to pic- | 
tures, and exposed some of the frauds of dealers, it is 
said, 


The injuries concealed by means of art are those on | 
which there has been stippling, retouching, or repaint- 
ing. Although I have taken the greatest care hitherto 
to avoid works restored by one or other of these pro. 
cesses, in order to avert by this scrupulous caution even 
the smallest reproach which malevolence might cast 
apon my collection under such a pretext, yet the unani- 
mous opinion of the greatest connoisseurs and best in- 
formed amateurs, even amongst the Dutch, who have 
always been the most scrupulous on this point, has con- 
vinced me, and my own experience has confirmed me in 
it, that | should do wrong to recommend to others the 
too rigid rule which | have myself adopted in this 
matter, A distinction ought, at all events, to be made 
between reparations that are ill made and those in 
which the skill and intelligence of the artist have been 
crowned with complete success. Indeed, | have seen 
many instances of stippling made with such skill and 
intelligence, and many of retouching and repainting 
made with so much expertness, and with touches so 
conformable to those of the original, and have found in 
all these cases the new colours so exactly in accordance 
and harmony with the old, even after several years, that, 
unless from having been already aware of it, it would 
have been impossible to suspect the smallest restoration. 
ltisespecially in the parts entirely glazed of new, or 
entirely repainted, that it becomes impossible to dis- 
cover the thing ; and I have admired the rare talent of 
‘some artists in this branch, who render themselves 
worthy of the highest consideration, by saving and restor- 
ing with such perfect success the chief works of art. But 
[cannot approve in any degree the conduct of those who, 
without necessity, permit repainting on the works of the 
great masters, under the too ambitious pretext of cor- 
recting their work ! 


The French in Aljers. No. XLX. of Murray’s Home 
and Colonial Library. 


No new narratives more attractive have yet been 


embodied in this series than the translations before us,— 
“The Soldier of the Foreign Legion,” and “ The Prison- 
*rs of Abd-el-Kader.” Next to listening to the veteran 
toldier, by a winter's hearth, telling the exciting tale of 
nls past adventures, of his “ hair-breadth ‘scapes in the 
“mminent deadly breach,” and seeing him 


“ ) ee 
Shoulder his crutch, and show how fields were won,” 


reading the rapid unvarnished narrative of the genuine | 


| spoiled the simplicity of their manners. 


TILE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, &e. Ba5 


old campaigner. Here we have a brace of them. Cle- 
mens Lamping, a young lieutenant in the Oldenburg 
service, who thought it better to be engaged on any 
side than inactive when fighting was going forward, 


_ Went to win his spurs under Espartero, but coming too 
late, passed over as a volunteer to Africa, to join the 


new crusade against the infidels. In this service he 
remained for above two years, during which he made 
the discovery that the war was not quite so holy as he 
had imagined. 

The second contributor to the volume is M. De France, 
a lieutenant in the French navy, who suffered a captivity 
of five months among the Arabs, and whose adventures 
are translated in an abridged form. The translator is 
Lady Duff Gordon, whose felicitous version of the 
Amber Witch of Meinhold must be familiar to many of 
our readers, The Amber Witch is a story which has 


_ been described as of the school of De Foe, though it is 


more closely allied to that of John Galt. The knowledge 
which the translator possesses of the Scottish language, 


and her frequent, skilful, and happy use of Scottish 


phrases and idioms, give the story in its English dress 
an air of verisimilitude, for which one looks in vain even 


in the great majority of original fictions. Her new 


translation, though well executed, does not admit of 
this delightful feature, which makes Meinhold’s tale 


more resemble a native than a translated story, and 
which only requires the substitution of northern names 
and localities to make it completely Scottish. 

In the French in Algiers, Lieutenant Lamping’s nar- 
rative is not taken up until he is fairly in Africa. He 
was first engaged in the expedition against Thaza, a 
fortress belonging to Abd-el-Kader, on the borders of 
the desert, and afterwards in laying waste the plains of 
Chellif with fire and sword. 


It was exactly harvest time. In order to cut off from 
the Bedouins all means of existence, it was of course 
necessary to drive away their cattle and to burn their 
corn. Before long the whole plain looked like a sea 
of fire. 

This painful and exhausting duty, which sent a third 
of the troeps to the hospital, being accomplished, our 
volunteer of the Foreign Legion got into comfortable 
quarters at Coleah, and first had leisure to look about 
on the strange new country he had entered. 


Coleah is a true Arab town, which stands on the 
south-eastern declivity of the Sahel range of mountains, 
in a charming little nook, and is well supplied with 
water. 

We are only twelve leagues from Algiers and about 
three from the sea, the proximity to which makes the 
place extremely healthy. The constant sea-breeze ren- 
ders the heat even of this season quite tolerable. 

At our feet is stretched the vast plain of the Metidja, 
bounded by the blue hills of the lesser Atlas range. We 
are quartered in a fortified camp outside the town, on a 
small eminence which commands it. Of course, all the 
gates of the town and the market-place are guarded by 
our troops. My leisure hours, which, indeed, are not 
too many, are generally passed in sauntering about the 
streets. 

The inhabitants of Coleah are pure descendants of the 
Moors, and still retain some traces of their former re- 
finement; you must not confound them with the Bedouins 
and Kabyles, who always have been, and still are, the 
lowest in point of civilization. I have nowhere found the 
Arab so polished and so attractive as at Coleah, not even 
at Algiers and Oran; in those towns their intercourse 
with the French has called forth all their rapacity, and 
It is a remark- 
able fact, that in all these towns near the sea the Spanish 
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language is ; tc 
dialect ; a proof that some connexion with Spain has 
constantly existed — often, no doubt, a very reluctant 
one on their parts: as in the reign of Charles V. who 
conquered great part of this coast. To me this is very 
welcome, as it enables me to talk with the Arabs... . 

All my spare time is passed in the Arab coffee-house, 
the resort of the fashion and aristocracy of Coleah, and 
I have already succeeded in making some acquaintances. 
I have even obtained marks of evident goodwill from 
them by my earnest and sympathizing attention to their 
singers and story-tellers, who never fail to attend the best 
coffee-houses. ; 

The clerk of the Hakim (the chief magistrate ) is a 
great friend of mine. He is an exceedingly well-informed 
man, and with you he would be called “ Mr. Secretary.” 
He knows the whole Koran by heart, besides a host of 
Persian poems. 

Like every man of sense he is exceedingly modest, 
lamenting his ignorance, and inquiring diligently into 
our European habits and manners. 

The Hakim administered justice in a very summary 
way, the bastinado saving that world of talk and inves- 
tigation which delays its progress in European states. 
Lieutenant Lamping obtained considerable knowledge 
of native manners while at Coleah, though there may be 
little that is quite novel in his descriptions to diligent 
readers of travels. The Hakim of Coleah appears to 
have been a favourite with him; and he is indeed a fine 
specimen of the Arab noble. 


The Hakim belongs to the family of the Emir, and is 
very rich: the sheath and handle of his yataghan are of 
pure gold, and his horses the finest IT ever saw. He is 
the ideal of a noble Arab -— terrible to his enemies, 
hospitable and munificent to his friends, and especially 
charitable to the poor. | have seen him during the great 
fast, when the Mahomedans may eat nothing till after 
sunset, call together some thirty beggars every evening 
before his door, bring them food, and wait upon them 
himself, with the help of his three grown-up sons, 

The beggars feasted upon kuskussn (porridge made 
with barley meal)and baked mutton, with great dignity 
and grace; and when they were satisfied they rose, 
kissed the Hakim on the shoulders and cheeks, and 
departed. The most contradictory qualities are often 
united in the Arab nature-— harshness and benevolence, 
cruelty and generosity, rapacity and munificence: we 
should beware how we condemn them without further 
knowledge of their character, and we must on no account 
measure them by our Christian and European standard. 

The great fast of the Mahomedans, which lasts forty 
days, began a few days ago. During all this time the 
Arabs eat nothing during the whole day, and are espe- 
cially enjoined by the Prophet to be constant in devotion 
and to give freely to the poor :—-and the Arab is a very 
strict observer of all his religious duties, Three times 
a-day, at the hours of sunrise, mid-day, and sunset, the 
lond voice of the marabout, or priest, is heard from the 
minaret of the mosque summoning the faithful to prayer. 

The moment the Arab hears the call of the marabout 
he throws himself upon the earth, wherever he may 
chance to be, and touches the grouad with his brow, 
then rising again, he stretches his arms toward heaven 
with his face turned in the direction of Mecea. His 
white flowing bernouse and his long beard give hima 
venerable and patriarchal air. Thus, surely, did Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob worship their God. The Arab 
has no hesitation in performing his devotions in the pre- 
sence of the crowd, and is totally without either the 
talse shame or the religious hypocrisy of an European. 

b The Arab is great and admirable at the hour 
of death. I have seen many Arabs die, but never did 
1 see one beg his life or utter any unmanly complaint. 


When his hour is come, he recommends his soul to 
Mahomed, and dies. 


& The women naturally attract some of the attention of 


the volunteer, and we gladly follow him over one 


' 


| 
| 
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| 








still spoken, of course in a most corrupt | native threshold, which in those lax times he as per 


mitted to cross. 


The fair sex is not altogether fair here, at Je 
opinion. No one can deny that the Arab women hay, 
graceful figures and regular features, but the one 
those essential requisites of beauty—a souland ‘ediviens 
expression. They are all exactly alike, and their fan 
express but two passions — love and hate; all a 
shades of feeling are wanting. How, indeed would i 
be possible for them to acquire intellectual or bodite 
cultivation, when the greater part of their time is ee 
seated cross-legged grinding corn in a hand-mill, 
asleep ? 

The married women are seldom seen out of their 
houses, and then only closely veiled. The young girls 
on the contrary, are to be found every morning at or 
rise outside the gate of the town, standing by the hes 
tain, at which they assemble with stone jars on ther 
shoulders, to fetch water for the day's consumption, 
his truly eastern scene calls to mind Rebeces at the 
well, drawing water for her father’s flocks. 

Ifa stranger asks a danghter of the town to give him 
a draught of water, (a/ma,) the maiden reaches him the 
jar with a kindly nod; but when he has slaked his thirst 
she pours away the remainder, and draws fresh water 
for the lips of the infidel have polluted it, 

The Arab women wear a white woollen garment con. 
fined under the breast by a girdle, and a white cloth 
twisted round the head. Their ornaments xenerally 
consist in rings in their ears and on their ankles, which 
are invariably naked. One cannot deny the efficiency 
of this graceful manner of calling attention to the beauty 
of their feet, which are truly exquisite. These rings, 
among women of the lower class, are of silver; among 
those of the higher elass, (and here, as in every other 
country, there are distinctions of class,) they are of gold. 

A few days ago my friend Ben Jussuf invited me to 
go with him to his house. _ I, of course, seized with joy 
this opportunity of seeing him in his domestic cirele, 

He knocked at the door, which is invariably kept shut 
by day and by night in all Arab houses : a woman shortly 
appeared and inquired who was there; at Ben Jassuf’s 
answer the door was opened, but when the woman saw 
me with her husband she instantly concealed her face, 
and was about to run away; my friend, however, com- 
manded her to remain. She was his wife ; and besides 
her he had two others, who were seated cross-legged 
in the court, one of them grinding corn in a hand-mill, 
the other combing the hair of a boy about five or six 
years old. I should have guessed them all three to be 
at least forty, but Ben Jussuf assured me that they were 
all under five-and-twenty; their faces and figures were 
withered, and the bloom of youth quite gone, their eyes 
alone still retained their fire. At twenty the Arad 
women begin to fade, and at thirty they are old matrons. 

They all seemed to live in perfect harmony, and the 
manner of the women towards their lord and master Was 
obliging even to servility. To judge by appearances, it 
must be easier to keep house with three wives than with 
one; perhaps the rule “ diride et impera”™ holds good in 


ast in my 


love as well as in polities. 1 must however confess that 
| do not envy the Mahomedan gentlemen their frigid 
joys; nor do they seem to find much satisfaction in them 
themselves, 

The women here are mere slaves; of that chivalrous 
homage paid by the Spanish Moors to their women Be 
traces are left save in the songs and poems of the Arabs. 

The children are educated by women up to thet 
seventh year. 

ARAB COPFEE-HOUSES. 


All Arabs of any education or wealth assemble at the 
coffee-house. To them it supplies the place of theatres 
and concerts, balls and tea-parties. There they 
the whole day, sometimes staying till past midnight. 
The coffee-house, like almost all other houses mm ® 
south, is built round a square court paved with white 
marble,in the middle of which plays a fountain. ; 
the court are two rows of pillars supporting the wome® * 
apartments; the rooms all look into the court: 08 
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‘de nothing is to be seen but high dismal walls, for 
be Arab does 10! choose that inquisitive eyes should 
: into his holy of holies. . 

The yine or ivy is generally trained up the house so 

to shade the whole court, and keep out the oppressive 
. of the sun. Under this natural arcade the sons of 
+ meee sit on soft carpets, lazily splashing with their 


yor feet in the water which flows from the fountain 


over the marble floor. 

Here they imbibe coffee, sherbet, SONES, and tales : in 
chort, it is & foretaste of Paradise. The cotfee is not 
had, only that they drink it black, and have the bad 
taste to reckon the grounds the best part of the coffee. 
Before the slave hands one the cup, he stirs it with a 
wed for fear the dregs should sink to the bottom. 
~The Arab is a passionate lover of music and poetry : 
the coffee-houses are, therefore, never without their poets 
and story-tellers. Their songs are monotonous, and they 
accompany them with the mandoline, as in Andalusia. 
Coleah possesses the best story-teller and singer in all 
Africa : So celebrated for the melody of his voice as to be 
eailed the second Hafiz. 

I must confess that fame has not said too much in his 
fvour. His name is Sofi; at the age of thirteen he had 
the misfortune to lose a leg in an encounter with the 
Hadiutes, and since that time he has devoted himself 
entirely to singing and poetry. I never saw an Arab 
whose countenance wore so noble an expression, or whose 
features so clearly reflected the feelings of his soul. He 
does not usually come to the coffee-house till after sun- 
set: as soon as he is seated the Arabs place themselves 
ina half-cirele round him, with their eyes attentively 
fixed upon him. After striking a few notes on the man- 
doline, he began one day to recite a ballad of the great 
deeds and of the downfall of the Moorish kings. It was 
always the same measure, the same tune, sung now ina 
louder, now in a lower tone, and one would have ex- 
pected its monotony to weary the hearers; but not so, 
the longer one listened the more fascinating it became. 
First he sang the conquest of Spain, the battle of Neres, 
and the death of Don Rodrigo. He then struck the 
cords of the mandoline more loudly, and sang the vic- 
tories of Abd-el-Rahman, and the pomp and glory of 
Cordova, till the eyes of his hearers glistened. By slow 
degrees the notes became softer, and his voice trembled 
as he sang the death of the Abencerrages, and the 
shameful flight of Boabdil, the last king of Granada. 
The sounds of his mandoline died away, the Arabs hung 
their heads upon their breasts, and the pipes fell from 
their hands. 

The unfeigned grief of the Moors touched me to the 
heart. I told my friend Ben Jussuf, who sat next to me, 
that | had visited the scenes of their former greatness, 
the palace of their kings--the Alhambra, and the mosque 
of Cordova, the Kaaba of the west. 

Seareely had he told this to the others, when they 
crowded round me, begging me to tell all I had 
seen, and I thus became an involuntary story-teller, 
with Ben Jussuf for my interpreter. I gave them an 
‘ccount of the grandeur and beauty of the mosque of 
Vordova, its thirteen hundred columns, and the tombs 
oftheir kings. 1 described to them the Alhambra, the 
marble lions who keep watch at the palace gates, the 
‘plendid hall where the Abencerrages held their feasts, 
and where they were barbarously murdered. I told 
‘iem that I myself had seen the traces of their noble 
blood which time itself had been unable to efface from 
the polished marble floor. 

_Uvercome by the remembrance of the tragical fate of 
their most heroic race, the Arabs covered their faces 
With their bernouses. “ Young man,” said the Hakim, 
ee ri! forehead, “ thank the Prophet that he hath 
ie ed to thee the sight of these marvels.” 
‘ler a pause the Hakim said, “ Friend Sofi, know | 
‘ hot some pleasant story which may dissipate the | 
ey of our comrades, who still sit with drooping 
, .98; and Sofi, without further entreaty, began the | 
lowing tale. 
“Far beyond Milianah, on the banks of the Mina, | 
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every blessing. His life was pure and blameless. He 
gave the fourth part of all he possessed to the poor, and 
the hour of prayer was more welcome to him than the 
hour of feasting, &c.&e. 2. 2. 


This tale has a fine moral. 


We are not sure but that 


the Lieutenant, like many of his readers, has a warmer 


sympathy with the brave Kabyles, who unceasingly de- 
scended from the mountains to annoy or attack the 
invaders, than with the French under whom he served. 
Having given an account of a furious attack made at 
Dechigeli by the Kabyles, which compelled the French 


to retire within their walls and ditches, after some of 


| their number had been killed and wounded, he thus 


proceeds : 


there once lived an Emir, on whom Allah had bestowed | orders had been given to kill all the men, and only to 


A few days ago they attacked us with unusual fury 
and pertinacity. Some time before sunrise we saw t 
large party of Kabyles coming down from the moun- 
tains: as far as the eye could reach the place swarmed 
with white bernouses. Every blockhouse was attacked 
at the same moment. Our well-directed fire was insuf- 
ficient to keep off an enemy which pressed upon us in 
dense masses, and in a moment they were close under 
the walls. Here they could no longer do us any damage 
with their shots; but in their rage they threw huge 
stones over the walls upon our heads. We made a 
rapid retreat into our blockhouses, and barricadoed the 
doors. In one moment the Kabyles climbed the outer 
walls, and attempted in their blind fury to storm the 
blockhouses. Some of them tried, but in vain, to throw 
the cannon over the walls ; and they now had the worst 
of the fight. 

The half of our party who were in the upper story re- 
moved a plank which was left loose for the purpose, and 
poured their fire down upon the heads of the Kabyles, 
while some cannoneers who were with us threw a number 
of hand-granades, of which we had good store, among 
them. This was rather more than they could bear, and 
they dispersed in all directions, yelling fearfully ; they, 
however, carried off their dead and wounded, for the 
Mohamedan never leaves his comrades in the hands of 
the foe. 

They did not repeat their visit for several days after 
this. 

The Kabyles, who are a strong and courageous race, 
inhabit fixed dwellings, and employ themselves in agri- 
culture as well as in cattle breeding. They always fight 
on foot, armed with a yataghan and a long rifle, which 
will carry almost as far as our wall pieces. 

They hardly ever attack by night, for one of the pre- 
cepts of the Koran is—-neither to wander nor to wage 
war by night, and this they pretty scrupulously obey ; 
and indeed they are altogether far better Mohamedans 
than we are Christians, 

I need not add that on these occasions every one does 
his duty, for each fights for that which he most values, 
namely, his head. He who falls into the hands of the 
Kabyles is born under no lucky planet—-his head is in- 
stantly cut off, and borne away as a trophy. 

The Commandant marched up into the mountains one 
night with the whole garrison, to chastise the Kabyles 
for their insolence. We started at midnight under the 
guidance of some Arabs who knew the country, and 
marched without stopping and in deep silence, up hill 
and down dale until just before daybreak, when the 
crowing of cocks and the baying of dogs gave us notice 
that we were close upon a tribe. We were ordered to 
halt, and two companies with a few field-pieces were 
left behind on an eminence. 

After a short rest we started again, and the first 
glimmer of light showed the huts of the tribe straight 
before us. An old Kabyle was at that moment going 
out with a pair of oxen to plough; as soon as he saw us 
he uttered a fearful how) and fled, but a few well-di- 
rected shots brought him down. In one moment the 
grenadiers and roltigeurs, who were in advance, broke 
through the hedge of prickly pear, which generally sur- 
rounds a Kabyle village, and the massacre began. Strict 
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take the women and children prisoners ; for we followed 
the precept of “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 

A few men only reeled half awake ont of their huts, 
but most of them still Jay fast asleep ; not one escaped 
death. The women and children rushed, howling and 
screaming, ont of their burning huts in time to see their 
husbands and brothers butchered. One young woman 
with an infant at her breast etarted back at the sight of 
strange men, exclaiming, “ Mohamed ! Mohamed |” 
and ran into her burning hunt. Some eoldiers eprang for 
ward to eave her, but the roof had already fallen in, and 
she and her child perished in the flames. 

We then returned with our booty, and it was high 
time, for other tribes of Kabvies came flocking together 
from every side, attracted hy the noise. We were forced 
to retreat in euch haste that we left the greater part of 
the cattle behind. The fire of the companies we had 
stationed in our rear with the field pieces at leet gained 
ue time to breathe. We, however, had hut few killed 
and wounded, 

A few dave after, a deputation was sent by the snr 
vivores with proposals for the exchange of the women 
and children against cattle, which was accepted. it i 
# point of honour with the hal vies not to leave thei 
women and children in the enemy's hands. They moet 
conaciontionsly ransomed even the old women, whom we 
would willingly have given them gratis 

The day before vesterday we had a hot eneennter 
with the habvles, after a fashion trniv Homerte. im de 
fence of our or en, Or eompany was ordered tO escort 
the cattle, which are numerons, to the water 

The incessant heat had already dred up all the fonn 
fains and eprings w ithin the line of the hloekhonses, ec 
that we were foreed to drive the eattle bevond it to 2 
etream whieh flows from the monntains, and never fails 
\ a ads aneed as nenal on freallewos TO COVE) the water ing 
place; but we had seareely reached the tnrther side of 
the stream when we were greeted on all sides by vells 
and bullets 
hrushwood elose by 


3 


The Kabviles had hidden themeelves in the 
. and oeenpred an eminence opposite 
to ne, In order to make nee of ovr STPONGEET Weapon, 
the havenet, which ie much dreaded bw the Kahvies, we 
advaneed up the hill with level havonets, and took it at 
the firet attack But eearce had we reached the tor 
when we received a heavy fire from all sides. the Wahviles 
having *nrrennded nein a cemiecirele In &@ moment w 
had several killed and wonnded,. and were forced to re 


treat faster than we had advanced, the Nahviles pressing 


firionsly on our reat ihe commanding ofheer exvelaim 
ed. * Naw ve hleae. Nae nee Jae hivueivs 
A non-commissioned officer close bexrde me had he 

shot threngh the jan he had completely lost wy 
Kenees, and Was reeling round and round like a dranker 
man l seized him under the arm. and dragged hin 
towards the nearest blockhonse into whreh the company 
retreated We were the very last. and the hahwi 


velled w aly elase behind us. while their bullets whistled 
in onr ears: | wae not hit. however. and snreceeded in 
bringing mv charge safely home. conecionse of having 
dione mv duty asa eoldrer and axa man Wehad buat inst 
" ached the hho khowse when the ( bmmandant Sumer 
came up with a reinforcement of several companies, and 
feent ne all ont again to resene the cattle, which bw this 
time had all bnt fallen inte the enemy's hands. The 
beasts were © deeply engaged im the noble ocenpation of 
drimking that it was almost pmpossble to remove them 
from the spot, 

We now repulsed the Kabyles, and at length the 
horsemen enccoeded in driving off the cattle After 
this we came to a sort of tacit onderstanding with the 
enemy to leave each other in pence at the stream, for 
they too had to water their cattle thera, and might 
have been sermoasly imcommoded by us from the block 
house, 

This wens my firet hattle in the open field, and 1 can 
mot say that it made mech impression npon mo. Ms 
waagmation had metured the terrots of the scene so 
vivrdle te me that the reahty fell far shert of i 


wae ™ : 
Sreh are fair epecimens of thie animated and troth?n! 
narrative : and «och is the war waced in '8uf for the 


conqnest of Algiers. Thit was not the Jans nttnnk 
af 


the Kabvles to which the volunteer was 4 Witno " 
afterwards got to the city of Algiers, wit) ite etrangely 
mixed popniation and singnlar architecture. WwW, “4 
give bnt one featnre of this pictnre - ; 


The habits of the Jews differ but little from those 
the Arahs, and one may still perceive that they ; 
children of the same forefather. Bnt the cone of Ant 
now seem disposed to consider themeelves as the awh 
deccendar tc of Ahraham. and to treat the J 
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to him who looks too dee ply into them 

After aatiefving my enriosity here. 1 want inte the 
lawey Town, and on tr rning ao na fres) street, ] Whe 
weet he thy eannd of 9 mar aAalir ‘ and ot Singing RCCOm 
panied hy peals of Ianghter, which isened from th 
. the Songs were Apa) 
the langhter might be Arah, French. or German. T knew 


net which. hy t. at a}) event 


CPeOon aftarys ra one at thy he Wes 


t was most hearty. 


7 ’ _ = 
nee | wa ked mm. Aeeended 


the stairs, and found mr 


oe 
v, . . ‘ 
n the midst o ® MmIved COmMPNany of Arahe Jews 
aa . ARS 
, , * .% + ? . 
; % 7 men, ane lta rans, 4 i Spawpr¢ d toy: ther or onshions 
aga myst the wv a }}« . 9 spac POMS POO 
(Yn 4 Sort of platforr neartho v ine 


Am sat two Ayahe 
nging, with two Arab girls beside them accompanying 
their songs on the mandoline. They were at that tho. 
ment singong a love Song, the eanetant border af whieh 
was, ee Nay na .* the w hole COMPANYS mae ih the mac’ 
MAYANS Mood Every man had one or more haottlas af 
wine before him. and it seemed as if they had all drum 
repeated bumpers. 1 wae actoniched at this wonder) 
advaree in cis ilivatroar and cood fi Dawekehin iV aithe 


gel Of MA, i wae Arahe filed wit? wind. and Aya} 


women with unvej;led feees, petorning the wanta 
4 lances at i‘hrictians w +} et) }] MHATveh Wanwon eves Tra) 
this change Goes hononr to the Trench 

j sat Aawn he ay Arah ealdion at thi Psane} 
" ed cavalry, whose bar ne < heok he traved fhat he 


ad transgressed the commandment of the Praphet He 
medately drank to me in the mast fan ar manner, 


ant ne. v t?> 9 laugh. ‘ Noh, “iy bites hfe. ; yer (The wine 


oOo, COMPA © Buono. anewered 1, fait it was 
venerons Snanish wire. sach as is chiofte Arank here 
lie then asked me in broken Prench, whether the @ 
mon of hnrone were eqnal to ite wine As in auth 
honnd, 1 answered in the affirmative ; and deserihed t 
him the charms and the excellence of my countrywe 
mon. wntil my Arab friend seemed well inclined to Tish 
rope. Bat when | told him that ATigh hestowed Bi 
one wife on us Prroneans, he shook his head, siying, 
M arasch” Nav. nat 

Some idea of the military eperatrans of the Freneli 
may be obtained from the side glances afforded by the 
hint to me this does not appear itt most ir 
toresting Teature. 

M.A. De France, with the narrative of his captivity, 
oceupies much more of the volume than the Oldenburg 
Laentenant ; nor have we read anv narrative of the kind 
that either gives more information, or has more yore 
overt the reader's feelings, since that of Lieutenant Eyre 
and Lady Sai Here the principal personage, the ee 
ral figure. is ever Abd-e)-hader, occupying the grouse 
of Mahommed Akbar Khan in the perilons 2 
of our captive comntrrmen m Affghanistan. Peat = 
comparison of the Arab with the fierce Afghan © 
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by the dash of an Arab party, the 
Frenchman appears to have been in awful trepidation. 
He was carried to Abd-el-Kader’s camp, and, for a part 
of the way, eomewhat in the fashion of Mazeppa’s ride, 
ad.ns* 4 dog of a Christian,” suffered many indignities. 
i ‘ 
Phe camp was then close to the town of Kaala. 
\hd-el-Kader’s camp stood in a grove of fig-trees, on 
ao mad from Maseara to Mostaganem, and the tracks 
éthe wheels of the French artillery were still visible 
. the very midst of it. On arriving at the first tent my 
sanis forced me to dismount, and in a moment Twas 
Sennen hy a heet of Arabs of every age and both 
a: Doe 
with the nenal 


ehanting and 


. Cnt off hie head. &e 


ereaming, ~ Seivty of dog 


yes, 
Ja Christian, 
and epitting 


aprampaniment of hlow: 


Prese 
af vigorons 
we fram the hande of these eavages, and eondneted me 


ntly the ehaons came to mv resene, and bw dint 


hiow a thy v af lect eye eeepded in Ay livering 


ta \hd ol Kader es tent 
ad nat been of 9 kind fRtted te diepel the feare with 
Rit as enon ae Abd 
Kader caw the pallor of me free, he emiled, and me 
\e long aethon art with 


whieh T went into bie preeence 


toned me to eit, saving, 
me fear neither insult nor il neage ' 

Imboldened hy thie graeiones reception, ] aeked him 
fr eomething to drink, as, thanke to my enearda, tL had 
eet drank since the daw before, Abd-el Kader imme 
diately ordered me to he eondneted fo the tent whieh 
wrved as a etorehonse, and there PT reeeived a melon, 


o the advantage of the former. When snatched | 


mme grapes, white hread. and water The melon wae) 


m good, the water co enol, and Ahd-el-_ Kader’s manner 
had hoon cv humane, that mr hopes and my appetite 
revived Afiey 
whole jar of water, 1 was again led into the Sultan's 
most magnificent in the 


presence, Tie tent is the 


devonring the melon and drinking «| 


amp: ities thirty feet lone and eleven feet high: the | 


nehie ia lined with hangings of y arinne eoloure, eovered 
" th araheenes and ereceente, in) red, hie, ereen, and 
vellow 

I will naw endeavenr te deeerihe a man of whom at 
Prom all that | had heard, I 
expected te find a bloodthivety barbarian, alwave ready 
te out off heada : 


present very little ics known 


my expectations were false indeed 

Abd-cl Whader is twenty-eight vears of age, and very 
mall: hie face is long and deadly pale, his large black 
rer are soft and langniehing, hie mouth emall and deli 
fate,and hie nowe rather aquiline : hie beard is thin, 
botiet black. and he weare a «cmall mustachio, which 
vera martial character to his soft and delicate face, 

i becomes him vastly Ilie hands are eamall and 
tquisitely formed, and hie feet equally beantiful ; the 
awe he takes of them is quite coquettish : he is eon 
tantly washing them, and paring and filing his nails 
with asmall knife with a beautifully-carved mother-of 

Pearl handle, which he holds all the while as he sits 
‘touching on his cushions with his toes clasped between 
ia fing: ra, 

His dress is distinguished by the most studied sim- 
Pueity ; there is not a vestige of gold or embroidery on 
“My partofit. He wears a shirt of very fine linen, the 
ams of which are covered with a silk braid termi- 
‘ating ina emall silk tassel. Over the shirt is a haick, 
tad over the haick two white bernouses ; the upper- 
moet garment is a black bernouse. A few silk tassels 
ire the only ornaments about his dress ; he wears no 
“ms in his girdle, his head is shaved, and covered by 
tree or four skull-caps one within the other, over which 
he draws the hood of his bernouse. 


' 


Abd-el-Kader’s father, who died about two years ago, 


"as @ tmarabout called Mahadin, who, by means of his 

“rtane, his intelligence, and his character for sanctity, 

rs ‘quired very great fame and influence among the 
a, 

hog Sultan continued to be much kinder to his prisoners 

“an Were those about him. He had generous qualities 


wh : ee bee ‘ 
chare rarely found among his countrymen, and tastes 


tifering essentially from theirs. 


, rent. 






hHkE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. Aco. non 


The Sultan is said to be a most tender husband; and 
his conduct proves the trath of the report, for he has not 
a single concubine. His wife is very pretty: her tall 
slender figure is seen to great advantage under the 
graceful folds of her haick, which is girded round her 
middle with a red worsted cord, The Arabs usually 
like large fat women, but Abd-el-Kader's taste is diffe. 
Though often absent from hie wife for three or 
four months at a time, his attachment to her remains 
unchanged. Even from the banks of the OQuet Mina he 
requently sent her presents of fruit, butter, honey, and 
other rarities. He has had one daughter by her; and 
thongh it was asserted that she was delivered of a boy 
on the very day on which the French entered Mascara, 
}do not believe it; for if Abd-el-Kader really had a 
son lam sure the Arabs would have told me so. During 
the night the thirty negroes keep Wat h reund the tent, 
that nothing may disturb the repose of Abd-el-Kader 
and hie wife : and during their absence from the camp, 
a avard of foot-seldiers supplies their place around the 


. , | Se ‘ ’ > 
My firet reception in the eamp | uitans tent 


There are many piquant em ll traits in the hictory of 


’ 


fhe ¢ mptivity " whieh establish fo hat nation the author 


belongs; and the entire narrative is full of interest and 
entertainment; a really pleasant, as well as valuable 


addition to popular books of travels, 


The Ast of W, 


ltr Anetos u 


tring, bu hand and by power, with an 
Account of its Rise and Proawress in an 
cient and modern times, for the wee of Manufacturers 
md otheve Ry Clinten G 


and manufacturer 


Gilroy, practical weaver 

Hinstrated by appropriate En 

gravings. In one volume. London: Wiley & Pat. 
nan, 

Most people have experienced illustrations of the art of 
cramming or trotting out ona small scale; as, for instance, 
ina reference toa set of learned-like fletitions names, 
called up after dinner to put dewn some disputations 
pedanf, or perhaps ina magazine or newspaper article, 
where the credulity of the public is tested by some mar 
Rat here 


fofore it has never fallen to our lot to meet with a large 


vel, after the manner of Gulliver's Traveis 


hook, intended evidently as a work of reference and 
authority on an important and practical subject, of 
which a considerable portion is a very transparent hoax. 
We must admit. that the introduction of eo mach palpable 
fiction among serious matter-of-fact detail, has made us 
feel a little nerveus in looking threagh the book, ae not 
knowing when the author hase his tongue in his cheek. 
The contents of the introduetion at first startied we with 
strange names, we not holding, inet at firet, that, becanse 
we did not recognise them, therefore they existed not, 
Thus we have “ Late Discoveries of Ancient Machinery. 
Ac. in Abyssinia, by Doctor Lepsias, Mr. bellows, and 
lhi« does not look ill; bat then we have * Arkite 


Discovernes in Arabia 


others,” 
Ghiden Ghelen Spinning by 
Zabozok of Nodville Zannkul h. Raven, hing of Nod.- 
ville—Treatise on Weaving, delivered by Arphaxad before 
Deioces, firet king of the Medes—Lemeel DP. Arybas, of 
the Plains of Shinar, the inventor of the Jaw-Temple 
Letter from Alexis Kersivenns of Alexandria.” Of the 
filling up of this, take the following specimen : 

After the death of Methuselah, the art of weaving 
appears to have made considerable advances in many 
parts of the Rast, and particularly im China, india, and 
Persia. The first loom of which there m any aathentec 
record still in existence, is that invented by Arkite 


| Ghiden Gheien, when a lad of about seventy years of age ; 


aud after having been at great trouble and expense, 
we have succeeded in procering a drawing of it, copied 
from an ancient parchment scroll, found among the curie- 
sities of Sceac, founder of the Egyptian Dynasty, (who 
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reigned thirty-four years.) But from the dilapidated | tending character of this little volume MAY NO: tend tg 


state of the document, and the draughtsman (Alexis | make its real merits overlooked—for they are aa 
Kersivenus of Alexandria) not being a weaver himself, lone thing, it is 


we fear it is not in every particular like the original. 
This scroll appears (from indorsements on its back) to 


have been once in the possession of the Emperor of ° 


_ habits, tricks, and, shall we say, passions or we 


Rec at. For 
as entertaining as a Fairy Tale. The 


. . . aknorses 
f his pismires, bees, and beetles are, from the lively 


China, Teling Ching Ouang, from whom it descended to style of the writer, rendered qnite as diverting as the 


Chao Kong-hi-hi, his successor. . . . . 


valuable contrivances used by weavers. 
may be traced part of Lemuel P. Arybas’ nipper or Jaw 
temple, Arphaxad’s tappet wheel, fork and grid stop- 
thread motion, measuring rollers for regulating the 
giving out of yarn from warp beams by means of endless 


screws, &c., lace and embroidering machinery of various | 


kinds, cams and cam-wheels; with a variety of spinning 
apparatus, which, to all appearance, judging from the 


figures, is at least equal to the best spinning machinery | 


of the present day. 

From these remains it would seem that Arphaxad’s 
loom was capable of producing various textures at one 
and the same operation. Indeed, Lepsius informs me 
that Arphaxad constructed a machine for Gengis-hWhan, 
adapted to weave 30 pieces of cloth at once; these pieces 
varying in width from 25 to 74 inches, and forming the 
most beautiful textures and patterns imaginable ; sur- 
passing in splendour of appearance even the most gor- 
yeous tail of the peacock, and displaying a greater 
variety of colouring than that proud bird can boast of. 
This machine, although containing so many webs, and 


. history of the inhabitants of Lilliput. 
You will perceive in the drawing, the wreck of many 
Among those | 


This is merit, 
independently of the scientific knowledge displayed jx 
the treatise, and one which enhances its other claims 
The volume furnishes abundance of tempting extracts 
we must be content with one or two on some of the 
habits of insects, 


The Pinnaphylax is a small erab, naked like Berm 
the Hlermit, but is furnished with good eves, and lives 
in the same shell with the Pinna. When they want 
food, the Pinna opens its shell and sends its faiths) 


ally to forage : but if the Cancer sees the Polypus, hye 


ard 


_returns immediately to the arms of his blind hostes: 


_ booty, he brings it to the opening of the shell, when 


working so many shuttles (averaging 80 shuttles to each | 


of the 30 webs, or 900 in all) appears to have cost only 
1 shekel of silver, per diem, for the necessary driving 
power. The proprietor, therefore, must have realized a 
handsome profit, while the engine was in successful 
operation, inasmuch as it turned off 1200 yards daily, of 
perfect goods, with the assistance of a mere child to 
superintend it. The average price at which the cloth 
was sold per yard, taking one web with another, was 
about L.75 : and the cost of the raw material was not 
over 30 per cent of that sum, the cloth being extremely 
light, owing to the astonishing fineness of the thread 
used. The original cost of the machine, however, formed 


an important item, as it was not less than L.140,000 of 


your money. Lepsius is unable to say whether this en- 
terprise turned out a good speculation for Gengis-hKhan, 
or not, as he cannot ascertain how long the loom was 
in operation before it b/ew up. 

Whatever joke there may be at the bottom of all this, 
we profess not to be able to see it through so thick a 
millstone. We do not think that Ure’s or Baines’ His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture, or M‘Culloch’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, would have been improved by such 
lively ornaments. To make all this more complete, 
there are corresponding plates with figures of ancient 
machines that never existed, surrounded by Eyyptian 
fizures and emblems—the whole a combination of Man- 
chester and Thebes. For the rest, when he comes to the 


description of the various existing fabrics, the author ap- 


pears to write with clearness and a full knowledge of 


his subject; but after the specimens we have encoun- 
tered of Mr. Gilroy’s grave jocularity, we would re- 
quire a more practical knowledge of the subject than we 
possess, to pledge our faith for the whole being both se- 
rious and accurate. The circumstance, that a great 
part of the work is taken up with accounts of the an- 
thor’s own patent inventions, makes us the more diffi- 
dent in coming to a conclusion on this subject. We may 
remark that the pictorial illustrations are exquisitely 
clear and minute, 


Tnsect Life. By David Badham, M.D. late Radcliffe 
Travelling Fellow of the University of Oxford, &e. Ac. 
Small octavo, pp. 171. Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. 


Let us hope that the straight-forward and unpre- 


who by closing the shell avoids the fury of the enemy 
When, on the other hand, the forager has procured a 
u its 
admitted, and they divide the prey. 

In an Italian forest I once came upon a piece of foot. 
path, covered for several feet with swarms of ants, 
evidently oceupied in something in which they had» 
common interest, and it turned out to be war, A 
detachment of the “ Formica ruficollis,” which wore a 
dark uniform with a red collar, was coming forth from 


_ the grass in which their encampment lay; they made for 


a large chestnut-tree, upon which a considerable number 
of black ants, (l’ormica pubescens,) insects of three times 


their stature, were posted, and taking measures to 


receive them. There appeared to be so much feroeity, 


and so much purpose, in the mancuvres on both sides, 
_ that it was impossible not to be interested while looking 


—_ 





on. Having stopped some time to observe them, I saw 
several of the besieged party, as soon as any one of them 
took a prisoner, carrying him up in his mouth toa Tar 
peian height, and then let him drop on the plain below. 
The red-necked ants, on the other hand, in immense 
force completely surrounded the enemy's position, and 
stood ready with their jaws open to seize any straggler 
from above, who was sure to meet with no quarter when 
the fortune of war had placed him in their power. 
Many of the episodes in this heroic poem were curious 
enough ; and among the most so were those produced 
by my interfering, and amusing myself by backing the 
reluctant, and placing obstacles in the way of the 
enterprising........ 

1 once observed a settlement of small black ants 
(Formica picea) occupied in carrying supplies along the 
most frequented path of a garden. As, in looking owt 
of a window at the proceedings of a mob, one cannot fail 
to notice any individuals who distinguish themselves, | 
had occasion, being favourably placed, to notice the pre- 
ceedings of two ants in particular, charged, jointly, with 
a load too large for their strength. This industries 
couple, in meeting others who (as is their well-knows 
habit) would have been proud to join them, went ost é 
their way to avoid receiving assistance, which, to 
appearance, would have been very seasonable—fooliah 
ants! But they soon recovered their character for Saf 
city. Arrived near the entrance of their warehout, 
they deposited the object which had cost them so 
labour, and went forward to reconnoitre the dimensies® 
of the hole which was to receive it. After looking 
down for some time, and seeing that it would do, they 
fetched the burden to the edge of the pit, went 
and dragged it after them—sagacious ants! They =e 
have agreed to assure themselves of the size in the 
instance. 

One day, later in the season, a body of the same ant 
Was gathered together under a parsley plant four 
high, of which the slender stalk was heavily 
with seed ; the seed was falling fast, and, as it fi 
rolled it off to a place of security with most Bet 
regularity, and every appearance of attention. 
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ration was much more curious than it at first 
eel ._the seeds did not fall spontaneously ; they 
b ] 
large stripped it as men gather apples. One 
; working away for nearly half a minute before 
= mandibles had succeeded in getting an individual 
meaficient!¥ loosened to drop it to his colleagues 
telow ; at least twenty others were similarly occupied ; 
os the seeds fell, away they went. One seed alone, 
2 particular instance, remaining attached to its stalk, 
‘he ant that took it off, as if perceiving that there was 
»o more labour to transact on the spot, in place of throw- 
ae it down to his companions as before, kept possession 
fit, and made his way with it to the ground... . . 

A friend, on whose perfect accuracy I — rely, es 
ric experience of the sagacity of ants In the following 
+ aeoesting recital: —Ina villa near Geneva his bedroom 
at overrun with ants. After looking about to find from 
hence they came, he one day dist overed that a rod of 
ion, Which was in immediate communication with the 
garden under his window, was the means by which they 
sained access to his dormitory. From this, therefore, 
he repeatedly shook them for some days, killing a great 
until at last not one was any longer to be seen 


and, 


many, 


on the iron rod as heretofore : still they infested the | 


mises. One night, happening to go to the baleony 
to look at the moon, which was at its full, and shining 


the iron rod, and on examining it he found it covered by 
wrriads of ants. Alarmed at the death of so many of 
their tribe, and warned by those who had eseaped, they 
must, he thinks, have taken counsel together, and know- 


ing the hour at which he was not likely to be in the way | 


to molest them. have agreed to change their early habits, 
and burglariously to enter the premises after dark. 

It will be said that none of these acts can be attri- 
bated to instinet, for this power executes uniformly and 
blindly the same perpetual task ; whereas here the con- 
duct of the individual is adapted to circumstances. If 
«), he acts with understanding; for it is the characteristic 
of that faculty that it deals with what is contingent, 
and regulates the selection of means according to emer- 
gencies. Some persons speak of insect-intelligence in a 
way which leads me to suspect that they mean some- 
thing more by the word than the understanding, as 
insects manifest it; they cling to it as a formula for 
charming away certain difficulties which beset the 
question. But if insects are intelligent, they must pos 
fess that intelligence which the higher animals also 
possess; for there is but one understanding as there is 
bat one sensibility, and the operations of the one, like 
that of the senses which minister to the other, are defined 
and limited by the same rules in all cases. The data 


may be different; the vividness of the faculty may be | 
unequal; but its starting-point, its ways and means, | 


and the results, will be the same in every class which 
partakes of it. Now, when the dog occasionally startles 
us by his conduct, which seems to bear the stainp of 
reason, Why do we resist the conclusion which circum- 
‘tances seem to force upon us? Is it because we do not 
tank a few instances sufficient! 


In brief, Dr. Badham is sceptical about what is 


ders . . . . : 
“rous stories of the apparent understanding of flies, 
ants, Xc. he yet shows that, when investigated, they are, 
en. 

alter all, not so very wonderful. 


Discourses for Parents and Guardians of Youth, fitted 
© be read in Families. From the German of D. 
Francis Volkmar Reinhard, formerly royal Preacher 
to the Court of Saxony, &c. &e. Post octavo, Pp. 359. 
london: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


Towards the close of the last century, and at the 


beginni ‘ 

“ginning of the present, Reinhard was as popular as a | 
, y, and all Protestant Germany, as | 
wert Hall or Dr. Chalmers have been in Britain in | 


preacher in Saxon 


Ry 


by a party stati med on the branches of 
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close of his life. His sermons—which he was in a manner 
compelled to publish to protect himself against the 


| Spurious and very incorrect editions which appeared in 


defiance of his wishes, printed from the crude notes of 
reporters — became at length extremely voluminous. 
They are, as a whole, regarded by his admiring trans- 
lator, as equal, if not superior to the best printed dis- 
courses that have ever appeared. They embrace a 
vast variety of topics, which are treated in an original 
and captivating way, and are peculiarly fitted to rivet 
the attention of juvenile hearers. Reinhard was emi- 
nently evangelical ; and stood at the head of the evan- 
gelical party in Saxony. Yet there are, according to 
his translator, few merely ahstract discussions in his 


| sermons; the pecniiarities of the Christian doctrine 


heing constantly viewed as they influence the affections, 
and are fitted to regulate the conduct of men. The 
sample of the discourses of Reinhard, in the volume before 
us, is contained in a selection of sermons for the young, 
or as much for those who have the care of the moral and 
religious training of children. They are fourteen in 
number, and they all appear to us pure in doctrine, 


, /eminently beautiful in sentiment, and peculiarly well 
very brightly. he was struck by a sparkling appearance on | 


adapted to their high purpose. We would especially 
point out the discourses “ On the Providential Care of 
Giod towards Children,” “ An Enutreaty to all who have 
influence with Families, to show, in all their conduct, 
the spirit of true piety,’ and that “ On awakening 
betimes, in the minds of children, a sense of true piety.” 
There are two other discourses, “ On the breaking out 


' of noble powers and useful faculties in children,” and 


“(On the reverence which, as Christians, we owe to 
rising youth,” to which we would eall attention ; and, 
though the volume belongs to a department of literature 
which has, even to excess, its own guardians and 
exponents, we consider it a duty at least to make 
known the appearance of a work of such general im- 
portance as these “ Discourses for Parents.” 


A Sustem of English Grammar, founded on the Philo- 
sophy of Lanauage, and the Practice of the best 
Authors, with copious lcrercises ; for wee in Nehools 
and in Prirate Study. Wy Charles Walker Connon, 
English Master of the Western Academy, Glasgow. 
Pp. 168. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


This new grammar seems worthy of the attention of 
those whose duty it is te examine and report upon 
elementary school-books. It is rich in examples of 
incorrect sentences taken from those who are esteemed 
good writers. It is truly remarkable that so few per- 


| sons can or do write pure or grammatical English. Sir 


Edward Lytton Bulwer long since demonstrated, by the 


- : , : / most flag examples, that the Editor of 7h¢ Quarter! 
termed insect-intelligence ; and, relating several won- | ™°® t flagrant pres, é aa 


Reriew could not write a word of English; and the same 
thing has been repeatedly proved against Lord Brougham, 
Cobbett, by analysis of King’s Speeches, was accus- 
tomed to show that his Majesty's Tory Ministers could 
scarcely couple a noun and verb without a blunder; and he 
would not have allowed greater accuracy and purity to 
the Whigs. There is, in short, often not a little that 
is either pedantic or pragmatical in this kind of petty 
hypercriticism and word-catching, which is the easiest 
art in the world. Yet, as young people require to be 
taught the difference between the correct and the in- 
accurate construction of sentences, and between the 
loose and slovenly, and the apposite and precise mode 


“af age; and he retained this great popularity to the | of using words, it is well to select the examples “of 


wen. & 
+ KINO, OXXXVITI, 
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error from the very beet writers. Thic Mr. Connon he of the Statesmen of the Reign of George U1” . 
. ‘ ; s s 
done to a great extent, and usefully. firmation of the weighty anthority which his name * 


= . : . to bear on the momentons subject of the Is 
A Review of the Principal Facts connected with the Rise. a =" { the letter befor, 
ns he Letter was not intended bh 


Progress, Concinsion, and Character of the Recent State blieati hongh Aes ‘tn 
. . for publication, thongh it eanne 
Prosecutions in Ireland ; incinding an examination ot frail to he} hi hi wie akuea 
- qnarter, fail to he hot lemy nse and 
the most important of the decisions and opinions of ite ks —“ is F 1 ; ore wa oe 
editer remarks lt js deeply Important that th 
scoffers at divine truth shonld he made mow faulty — 


" that One whe 

t their moet tw 

> named se 4 canetian fy 
On for ‘unbe 


the judges in both conntries, and of the Judgment of 
the House of Lords, By a Barrister. Octave, pp 


+? an th. manners ot the wor q allow or 
Longman & Co. 

they have admired as the ornamen: 
It was highly proper that the “ Pacts” of © the Monet hed los } bh 


mrelac » not tr 


" 


Trial ahonld he colle ed, " i YY 4 ‘ ore { , 92 v oY adeak wi Me Pun ’ . : 
2 , ' . & © gone farther, & 
authentic form. After ©o much time, and ’ . . _ 
‘ neo 4 ef-Instice | che with some of th 


. ‘ hac 

; : . . . “s PF ar 
apace newspapers and pamphicts, have been - t . 

pace, in pry | i the heet thinkers that ever _ 


to thie Trial. the public may purchase and et _—_ =n . : 
a erannced helief in the « hivatier syctem and 

re hh itil a vear or two have elans ¢ *\o ' One 
Soucy} Dut until o year or 1 We leave the tack of dieeover 


ma, &S & Sa netrar fn. 


. . : ma hlomie ‘ 
to he expe ted that “the facts« Can aim mre tt ‘ hen 


; +) - ) ; } 
. ‘ a’ VA feral 
ky ery one 8, Hpen re fectior . Nieased w } ‘ x niae 
? 4 ‘ vy ‘ 4 q "Tor toe mA 
which onght to stop the months of the elay ay 
, tn) tenrtha af COnded by 
no one 18 diane ‘ a onee ye ‘ tT; oe ove 1) ", 
i ’ ‘ hae te harm tir : a Ba oe j , 
ground, Vhe ] wk a) yy rs, They Tre, ¢ t) er THO fm if r , , ¢/ N\ ” a> +h R ty, considered it 


too soon to command immediate attentro its Renes relation to Health and Moarale Ry (reorge Moa 


hiae ie enfleiently apparent, thongh. upon the whole MUD. Member af the Raval College af Phvwicians 
the Barri fer appears to be fair wher noints at faet ans Pont Arte vo. pn 7, Tandar i oneman & a 7 
are eoneerned awe es wanlda a P| — ‘ 4 a 
| cy rnyme mid he hight iferesting Were it anh 
Vemoire of 1D () \ ( for the nnmber ot facts iinstrative of mental, ar mites 
rom) Woe i th ) a fre? , \ and phvysies phenomena, which the ingreniogs 
the Rebellion of W745. hw Charles 1 I enlative anthor has collected. Those who lik 
Two volumes oeta. oo with a portrait at] q ‘he ‘ ay works of the nature of Dr \ herecrambix © anc 
lp ,O3 Lond: Colby the more philasonhiea! and reeondite of the Mem arct 
After the numerons momoaire ; a (hs = : . nhronalovieta, wi he interacted in the noc tation 
have anpenr a, ade, = ’ , am x) } ‘+ nnfalae The anthay SOO TR Ss, hows ver, tH he @ 
one of them. and whieh wet eant aw ‘ — aril Hhronologst and in no respect a POErear carried pha 
mew lights thrown on old obecnrities. 1 , With every wind of new doctrine, thongh he is, withphile 
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wenery. The topics are judiciously and tastefully | .\ (net Recent Tramps in the Isle of Wight, 
. elected, picturesquely or poetically treated, and not iy John Gwilliam, author of “ Rambles in the Isle of 
b arelt upon too long; so that much is comprehended in Wight,’ Xe. Ke. London: Effingham Wilson, 
. eal space. The book will, we are certain, be pecu- Mr. Gwilliam professes that his present publication, 
. mity delightful to jnvenile readers, as well asa plea- | like his “ Rambles” over the same ground, aims at two 
’ gat and not enmbrons travelling companion in the | things “amusement and utility ;° and what is more to 
. Principality. the purpose, he is certain that he has succeeded in his 
S fy, Noreis and Romanecs of Anna Eliza Bro Vol.) aims, and that his name will long be remembered in the 
’ . 7 The White Hoods, London : Longman & Co Isle of Wight. The “ recent trips” are mostly versified; 
sai, volume fe the fret of a new Edition. " revised and upon th whole the author is on such happy terms 

ed corrected,” of the romances of Mre. Bray. and pul with himself, that the approbation of the critica can : 
; sched on the modern system, of giving what originally iardly be required for his contentment, 
gade three volumes ina single volume. “ The White | The Dien oy / . Tolee and Poems: with Trans- 

Hoods” js too we 1) known to reanire notice her hat latione of the “Tivmne to Night.’ from the Ger- 
' an autobiographies! “general preface,’ written by thy man oof Noval Ry Henry Marley Landon 
suthoress for the intended edition, forme a new and at Sherwood, Gilbert. & Piper Smalloctavo. Pp. 176, 
. tractive feature In it we have a history of each of We have here a small and elegant volume, exceed 

Mrs. Bray's works, somewhat in the spirit of Seott’s | ingly ereditable te the talents and aequirements of the 

notes to the Waverley Novel Though mueh is com inoeni young author His genine ie at present 

prised in one volume, the book jis nevertheless, from trongly tinged with his pe nliiar German studies: and 
} the clearness of the type, agreeable to the eve and hi original pieces show admiration of Tennyson. The 
i pleasantly readable transtation of the eweet and fanciful * Dream of the 
The Works of G. PLR. James, Bey. Voli Lilyhell is rendered with spirit and delicacy 

In this handsomely got up and very cheap volume, e Ry William Anderson. Now firet collected, 

we And the romanee of © One in a Thoneand. or the “Mall oofave Vp 050 Edinburgh : Menzies 

Ware of Henri Quatre” whieh fs one of Myr. James's The name of Myr Anderson is not new on the long 
. mort generally and deservedly popular production list of the © Lyyrists of eur high-senled land.” In the 
| Lot Happiness, or the Mffects of a Lie; a Tale by Lady | Presenmtim cellaneons collection of short pieces, he more 


Chatterton his ie a very pretty inventile beak. in than snuetaine the wr pitation his former productions had 
} } ) . mherrt ‘ 
which a pure moral is inenleated in a well-told tal oMtamed for Tam His Ivrieal progress is distinguished 


by as much animation, and more simplicity and purity 
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lestractions fi TTT hem. and hy ] \ Poo by Archer Gurney Londen C. Mitchell 
London: James Toove Mhis volume does net appear to ns to require any par 
There ie one capital mistake in the above tith iy Henlar analysis. It is like five hundred more that have 
should have run, “ for the Remieh Chureh in’ Ene heen and will be prt lished, to the mental in prove ment 
aad.” There is comething exceedingly aclomn. and. ™ th thers, the delight of their friends, and the 
We should fear, seductive, in these earnest Pravers and i 
Offices for the Dead, which are all compiled in the la / i iy T. Denham. Lonmds 
guage of Scripture Smith, Bider, A 4 
Phynoloay of Digestion, considered in Relation " the opinion of Professor Wilson of Bdinburgh, 
Principles of Dictetios, By Andrew Combe, MAD, Edin | {at Mr. Denham’s Poems have much merit, and that 
burgh: Maclachlan & Stewart the pul vf of a volume of them would do him credit 
' tafis ‘ . , a) bis 
This is a cheap, or People’s edition, making the fifth CY SYS it to 0 very creditable Ging, Wantere: 


pile TT. i niiiion ne Abe ) be al to rm dace N 
of this useful and approved pepular treatise on a sub " . may fancy, t ‘ ¢ to produce 


4 . 
ect Which, it is no yoke to BAY, *oomes home to all men’s 


volume of poems which “ have much ment.” And here it 


} toa tod iF no fosme ’ whose o . te el 
business and bosoms,” is, dedicated to the Professor, to whose opinion on such 
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understands and feels what poetry is, and what are its 
finest uses, whether by the cottage hearth in the winter 


evenings, or by the wild wood, and the burn side, in sum- | 


mer gloamins. The long poem Islaford, from which the 
volume takes its title, and of which the heroine is named 


Ada Rose, is a tale somewhat in the style of Crabbe; | 


wanting, indeed, the terseness and finish of that ill- 
appreciated poet, but possessing his simplicity and 
directness. The author of Js/aford, however, like every 
hopeful young poet, makes bold attempts in many 
varying styles, and is perhaps not the least successful in 
the Scottish ballad. We have noted with approbation, 
among other pieces, Badenyou, with its homely philo- 
sophy; the sweet tenderness of the Cradle Hymn, Peggy 
Ramsay, and others; but our specimen shall be the canty 
song of “ My ain Board-en’,” 


I canna bide at e’en 

Frae my ain board-en’, 
There’s a wifie and a wean 

At my ain board-en’, 
And a blithesome beaming e’e 
Blinks across the hameward lea, 
And a dish is laid for me 

On my ain board-en’. 


But though I maun awa 

To my ain board-en’, 
}'ll be blithe to see ye a’ 

At my ain board-en’. 
Wit mayna often flash, 
But gossips seldom gash, 
And haverels never clash 

At my ain board-en’. 
I hae aye a jug of ale 

At my ain board-en’; 
And mony a canty tale 

At my ain board-en’. 
They are wearin’ auld, | trow, 
But they’re better far than new, 
When tauld by lips I lo’e, 

At my ain board-en’. 


SERIAL WORKS. 
Finpen’s Beauties or tue Ports. Part I. 
Chapman & Hall. — This is an illustrated work, in the 
style of “ Byron’s Beauties,” &c. &c., though the plates 
are of larger size. The first bard selected is Moore ; 


London: 


and the Beauties chosen to commence with are personi- 
fications of “ Black Eyes” and “ Blue,” 


~_ dans ie \ —_— 
“ The brilliant black eye, and the soft eve of blue,”“— 


“St. Jerome’s Love,” and “ Young Kitty,’ from the 
song of * 111 Omens.” They are each fine prints, and 
portraits of ideal embodiments of the artist’s notion of 
the several Beauties to be represented; yet we must 
say that they are, though beautiful, about as uncharac- 
tered as heads of the sort one is accustomed to see. To 
many, a fine engraving from Lawrence’s picture of 
Moore will be the most attractive “ Beauty” of the 
list. It is of the size of miniature, and is set as it were 
in @ rich and elegant frame, designed by Marchant. 
The engraving of ali the plates, but especially of this 
one, is fine and effective. 


Kstent’s Orp Exotaxp. Part XVII.—The coloured 
frontispiece is the interior of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. The part contains a whole frame of heads of 
Shakspere, and portraits of the most celebrated of the 
dramatists of his age ; with sketches illustrative of the 
Dance, Mayings, and the Christmas and other pastimes 
of Old England. 


REGISTER. 


| THe Mopern Onator. Part IIL. — The Earl 


j r 
| Chatham. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE GEoLoGicar Socter, 
\4 - A id ae i, 
No. 2, for May 1845. Edited by the Vice-Secretary 


| London: Longman & Co. 


Tug Complete Concorpance TO SHaxspere, Pp,» 
} ais 
XII. Reaches to the letters Pr. 


PAMPHLETS AND TRACTs. 
4 . oO > 7 ae tt = rs . " . 
THE LIFE OP St. AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY, Apostig 
oF THE ENGLISH ; WITH SomME AccoUNT oF Tur Eqs, 
ae a ee | 
| British Cuurcu. London: Toovey,. 


Speecu or Viscount Howick, M.P. on Mr. Cobdea’s 
| Motion for an Inquiry into Agricultural Distress. 
| A CaTecuism on THE Common PRAYER, &c. By the 
| Rey. A. W. Burnside, Curate of Farningham, London - 
Sinith, Elder, & Co. 

Tue Epucation OF THE WorKING Crasses: an Ad. 
dress delivered by Dr. Smiles to the Members and 
Friends of the Leeds Mutual Improvement Society, on 

| March 19, 1645.— We would recommend this address ts 

_all young persons desirous of educating themselves, ap 
at a loss how to proceed with the best advantage, and 

| especially what books to read. 

| ADDRESS DELIVERED To THE MENTAL I MPROVEMEN? 

| Society oF THE LiverPoot Mecuanics’ Institetiy, 

| By W. B. Hodson, Principal of the Institution, &e. &e, 

Tuirp ANNUAL Report oF THe CoUNCIL ov THE Liven- 
pooL ANTI-Monopoty Association. Liverpool: Baines, 
— We should be glad to quote the full half of this 
Report ; but it is short and cheap. Newspapers should 

diffuse its contents, and Free Traders should purchase 

and circulate it. 

— ON Nationat Epvucation, with Remarks ov Epvca- 
TION IN GENERAL. By Colonel J. R. Jackson. Second 
edition. London: Balliere.— This gentleman is a 
rigid disciplinarian. In education he goes the full 
length of the compulsory system of Prussia, if not 
farther. 

Tue Cuurcn AND THE SLAVE-HOLDER, Ke. By the 
Rev. James Macbeth.—The author, the minister of 1 
Free Church in Glasgow, calls upon the General Assem- 
bly of that church to have no dealings with slave-holders 
and slave-holding countries; and asserts that the for- 
mer are guilty of a crime demanding excommunication. 
He deals himself as gently as may be with “ the imad- 
vertence ’” which led the Deputation of the Free 
Church to America to touch “ the price of blood,” the 
gold of slave-holders ; or of churches implicated # 
the crime of holding property in man. He exhorts the 
Free congregations to make themselves heard in the 
Assembly ; to assert their Christian rights, nay, 
revolt, if need be ; meaning, all the while, no diste- 
spect to “ those fathers and brethren ” of the Free 
Church who have so grievously erred through imadver 
tence in this matter. 

Tur Prorie’s Mvsic-Boox. Part I, Psalm aad 
Hymn Tunes; Part II. Sacred Music; Part IIL Seea- 
lar Music; for Four Voices, with Organ oF Piaae- 
forte accompaniments, by James Turle, Esq. organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and Edward Taylor, Esq. Greshs® 
Professor of Musie. Super royal 8vo.—A selection aad 
arrangement of popular music worthy of the highest 
praise, and admirably adapted for general use. ie 


| suitable alike fur the choir and for family concerts. 
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Br the time these sheets are in our readers’ hands 
the Maynooth Endowment bill will probably have been 
read the third time in the House of Commons, and be 
usking safe, and, comparatively, quiet progress in the 
Upper House, through which it will no doubt pass by 
easy stages to its eventual destination in the statute 
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sok. We should be glad to be able to anticipate with | 


eoual confidence that the dangerous heats and irritations 
te which this bill has given rise will subside when their 
' object shall be placed visibly out of the reach 
As some small contribution 


immediate 
of Exeter Hall agitation. | 
sowards so desirable an end, we abstain from re-opening 
the discussion of a question on which we have already 
fully expressed our opinion. Without entering into any 
farther criticism of the conduct of the different political 
sad religious parties engaged in the recent agitation, we 
coatent ourselves with expressing the fervent hope that 
the friends of civil and religious liberty will not again 
sllow themselves to be entrapped into doing the work 
of the enemies of both; and that the next time the 
voluntary principle is heard of in our politics, its advo- 
cates will succeed in keeping it clear from even the 
semblance of an alliance with sectarian and ecclesiastical 
bizotries. 

Tnstead of reviving the expiring controversy on the 
abstract merits and demerits of the Maynooth Dill, it 
may be more useful—treating the measure as, for the 


and followers. That Sir Robert Peel has voluntarily 
subjected himself a second time to the reproach of 
treachery and apostacy ; that Lord John Russell has 
zealously seconded the policy of his rival, at the expense 
of much of his own popularity; that both these states- 
men have united to carry a measure which seriously 
damages the political position and prospects of each, 
may be taken as indisputable evidence of the strength 
of the convictions that have actuated them. All the 
lesser interests which usually govern the political con- 
duct of parliamentary leaders have given way to the 
primary interest that every statesman has in the inte- 
grity and greatness of the empire whose government he 
is, or may be, called to administer. 

We must, of course, deeply regret that the “ concilia- 
tion,’ whose necessity is now so emphatically proclaimed 


| by our statesmen, has taken the shape, not of political 
| justice, but of a mere ecclesiastical boon. It is still more 





present, a fuit accompli, only to be reversed when Great | 


Britain shail thoroughly and radically redress the 
wrongs of which it is a slight and temporary palliative 

to look at its practical tendencies and results, so far as 
these have yet developed themselves, or may be made 
matter of reasonable inference. 

Whatever faults this measure may be chargeable with, 
in principle or detail, it has at least one great practical 
merit: it furcibly rouses the attention of the British 

ople to the necessity of doing justice to Ireland. In- 
terpreted by the language of its proposers and more 
prominent supporters, this Maynooth Endowment bill 
may be regarded as a formal disclaimer, made on the 
highest authority-—that of the united deliberate judg- 
ment of our leading public men of all parties—of the 
old maxims and methods of Anglo-Irish policy. It isa 
declaration that the old ascendency system, always false 
and immoral, is henceforth impossible ; that the great 
mass of the people of Ireland—the “ lower Irish nation,” 
as they have been called—can no longer be held in con- 
“rained subjection to the “upper Irish nation,” or to 


(reat Britain, but must be governed in the spirit of 


eqality ; that we must have an united kingdom, and 
fan only hope to have it by conciliation ; and that all 
‘ectional antipathies and bigotries, whatever name or 
form they may take, must give way to this high im- 
peria! necessity. We need not remark how much addi- 
tional emphasis this declaration receives from the pain- 
fal aad humbling retractations which it necessitated on 
the side of one party, and the political risks and sacrifices 
Which it has cost all parties. That must indeed bea 
Conviction of overpowering force which induces the 
taders of Opposite parliamentary parties to make com- 


policy. 


necessity for endowing its Roman isn.’ 


to be regretted, that the proposal to grant that boon has 
called forth manifestations of antipathy and antagonism, 
on the part of England and Scotland, to the religious 
faith of ireland, which complicate more than ever the 
great difficulty, and give an apparent sanction to that 
dangerous doctrine of the Repealers, that the obstacle 
to just and equal union lies less with the British govern- 
ment than with the British people. 
there is hope underneath all this. Ina the very exas- 
peration which this Maynooth affair has provoked, 
on the part of this country, we possess some sort of 


At the same time, 


security for the eventual adoption of a wiser and better 
If the British people abhor paying their money 
to Irish “* Vopery,” the remedy is in their own hands, 
Give Ireland political justice,and her Popery may 
safely be left to shift for itself. Withhold the political 
justice—and we must go on paying and patronizing 
t] To retrace our steps, and go back to 
where we were before, is impossibie. 


1e Popery. 
Supple repeal of 
the Maynooth bill is what no man charged with the 
responsibilities of office will ever be mad enough to 
venture on. And, were the Maynooth bill repealed, we 
should only find ourselves again in presence of the difft- 
culties that necessitated its enactment. The only pos- 
sible way of getting rid of the Maynooth tax is to super- 
sede the oceasion for it, by redressing the wrongs of 
which it is a lame and imperfect corrective, and conced- 
ing the rights for which it is a miserable substitute. As 
it is well said, in an able and temperate article in the 
quarterly organ of the Protestant Dissenters :—* Do 
justice to Ireland, as a country, and you supersede all 
. “his is, iu 
fact, the alternative now befure the British people. 
Do justice to the country, or endow the Romanism. 
There is no third course. Coercion is, onee for all, given 
up. The choice lies, not between conciliation and coer- 
cion, but between conciliation by political justice, and 
conciliation by ecclesiastical boons. The violent aver- 
sion which the British people have so unmistakeab!y 
manifested for the latter course, affords some ground for 
the hope that we shall presently begin insisting on the 
former. Such, it strikes us, is the general reenlt, the 


t r% e ° 7 a . ate . } . Pai ; ‘ 
~ s Cause against large numbers of their sepporters | net product, of this Maynooth affair, as it now stands, 
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it takes coercion out of the category of political alterna- ' Howick, on the same occasion, must have 


: % be ; ; . Produced a» 
tives, and gives us our choice between two modes of impression, even on the mind of the assembly to wr: 


conciliation, a better and a worse. If we are in earnest | they were addressed, that scarcely needed the he; 


in disliking the worse, we have nothing left for it but to ing effect of contrast with the absurd gun 


demand the better. The more intensely we abhor the languid protestations of the ministerial speakers 
Irishman’s creed, the stronger is the motive for giving prophecy of the member for Edinburgh, that, “ should 
him full measure of civil and political justice. the present government be in power five years he 

It is obvious that all this is especially applicable to the right honourable baronet, the First Lord ta 
the question of maintaining the Irish Protestant Church | Treasury, will come down to this house and pro 
establishment. The endowment of Roman Catholic final settlement of the Irish church,” by a bilj « 
theology out of the consolidated fund of the united king- | in the spirit of the proposition of the honourable mem. 
dom, has brought the people of England and Scotland | ber for Sheffield,” is startling, on a first hearing : but 
face to face with that “ bad institution,’ which is at the it possesses more intrinsic verisimilitude than Usual] 
bottom of the discontents that have necessitated this belongs to political vaticinations. If Sir Robert Peel 
extremely disagreeable measure, and whose mal-appro- ever should do this, he will only be acting in conformity 
priation of Irish property throws on the imperial exche- | with opinions which he has again and again expressed, 
quer a charge for Irish objects. The people of England | with abundant emphasis of language, and every appear. 
and Scotland must be wofully deficientinthe faculty which | ance of deliberate conviction, from the ealiest years of 
phrenologists denominate “ causality,’ ifthey cannot per- , his political life down to the date of the Act of Emanci- 
ceive that the Irish Protestant Church and the Maynooth | pation.* 
tax are parts of one whole—cause and effect—agent and | 
counter-agent,—the one the correlative and complement Since we last wrote, the long-promised ministerial) 
of the other. It will be little tothe credit of the public | measure on Irish Academical Education has been jntgo. 
understanding, if the irritation and exasperation of the | duced. We wish we could believe that the excellent intep. 
“ re-acting grievance” do not provoke inquiry into the , tions with which this scheme has evidently been framed 
principal grievance, the great oriyo ma/i. For it is idle | and the fundamentally sound principles on whieh it 
making a separate quarrel with the Maynooth tax. rests, were likely, in the present state of Irish temper 
Nothing can weil be worse than this Maynooth tax: and feeling, to be efficacious for the great end that it 
absolutely-relatively, it is the merest, barest piece of seeks to accomplish ; or that the substantial merits of 
common equity and commen sense. Our quarrel must the measure would suffice, in practical operation, to 
be, henceforth, with the perversion of Irish ecclesiastical neutralize its grievous faults of omission. Nothing ¢an 
property, which necessitates, and which alone can justify | be better in purpose and principle. The object of the 
the odious impost. Were there no Irish Protestant | bill is that transcendently important one, the union of 
Church,—i. ¢. no such Irish Protestant Church as that all sects and parties of the middle and upper classes of 
now existing—there need be, and would be,no Maynooth | Irish society in common sympathies and ideas ;—the 
tax. While the Irish Protestant Church continues to |“ reconciling,” to use the premier’s words, “ of those 
exist, in its present shape, there ought to be-—-and, who have hitherto been estranged by religious diffe 
whether “ought” or not, there will be the Maynooth. rences.” The agency to be employed for this end is that 
tax. If British Protestant consciences revolt against by which alone it can ever, if ever, be accomplished— 
the payment of Irish Popish theology, British Protestant education, on the liberal, or * mixed,” principle ; seea- 
consciences know their remedy —-abolish the sectarian lar and moral education given to all jointly, under 
monopoly of national property. If British Protestants | state patronage and supervision; theological education 
have not sense and spirit to apply the remedy, we can | left to be provided for each separately, at the discretion 
only say that they deserve to have their consciences | of parents and guardians ; the state-endowment prin- 
and pockets Maynoothed to the end of time. ciple for that about which all are agreed, the voluntary 

That the House of Commons has recently re-affirmed, principle for that about which all differ. We feel that 
by a majority of one hundred and seventy-four, the | great credit is due to the government for the liberai 
legitimacy and perpetuity of the “ great ecclesiastical | spirit in which they have taken up this subject, and the 
enormity of Europe,’ as Mr. Roebuck truly calls it, earnestness with which they have addressed themselves 
has clearly done nothing towards setting this matter to the task of subduing the most formidable difficulty 
at rest. An “ action of ejectment,”’ to which Mr. | that obstructs the pacification and improvement of Ire- 
Ward’s motion was aptly likened by Mr. Macaulay,  land—the social and political animosities consequent oa 
may be repeated, from time to time, at the option of religious differences. The merit of their present at- 
the plaintiff, as new evidence comes to light ; and the | tempt is not the less, but the greater, because of the 
wrongfully evicted claimant will find a judge and jury | total abandonment of factious pretences which is im 
to do him justice at last. It is plain that this isacause | plied in the adoption, by a Tory ministry, of that po 
which no number nor weight of adverse decisions can | licy of educational liberalism which the whole party #% 
put finally out of court. The debate of the 25d and furiously assailed in 1839. 
24th of April was the most damaging to the interests In our criticisms on this measure, we need not sf 
of the Trish ecclesiastical monopoly of any that we | that we have no sympathy whatever with the spirit of 
recollect. In particular, Mr. Macaulay’s masterly dis- | the objections, raised by opposite religious parties, 
section of the various pleas and pretexts that are resort- | against its essential principle. That principle is the 
ed to in defence of this enormity, and his energetic only one on which it is possible to attempt, with the 
denunciation of the “ bad institution,” together with shadow of a chance of success, the fusion of the rel- 
the noble exposition of the principles and spirit of * jus- | gious and social contradictions that are the curse 
tice to Ireland,” given inthe high-toned speech of Lord | Ireland. It is a principle which has been already tried, 


all 


* See the curious digest of “ The Opinions of Sir Robert Peel, expressed in Parliament and in Publie,” given to 
the world some time since by Mr. W. T. Haiv. A specimen or two may not be uninteresting : 

“ When parliament has declared that there is no reason whi one religion should have any preference over the othet, 
us if to be supposed that ie Catholws of Lreland will consent ugly to mamtam the clergy of a religion nol propessed ly mort 
than one-fifth of the inhabitants of that country? Wow can we hope, under such circumstances, when it is admitted a 
there are 1,000,000 of Catholics to 800,000 Protestants, to maintain the Protest int ascendenceyv 2 ”— Mr. (rattan’s Reluf 
il, May 13, 1813. ‘ 

agh. am told that it is perfectly safe in Ireland to admit th professors of all religions to the enjoyment of the same 
privileges, and after this has leen arcompl shed , the Protestant church is stil] to he retained, I know several honour 
able members, and among them the member for Montrose, | Mr. Hfume, | who contend that this ts im possible, On this 
punt he agrees with me; for, over and over again, he has argued that it is a mere mockery to suppose that the Roman 
Catholics will be s itusfied with a Protestant church estab! ishment,"—Sir Francis Burdett’s motion on Catholic Emane 
February 28, 1825, 
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with sufficiently satisfactory results, so far as the 
‘ment has proceeded. I[t is the principle which, 
despite the denunciations of “ John Tuam,” and “ Henry 
preter,” has been tested by a fourteen years’ trial in 
the primary schools of Ireland, where, at this mo- 
ment, upwards of four hundred thousand children are 
peceiving an excellent unsectarian education, under the 
‘apa of the National Board. 
ment have adopted this sound and just principle 

the basis of their scheme for academical instruction. 


baps, for a larger amount of apparent and immediate 
suecess : but such success would have been gained by 
the sacrifice of what is really the great object. Had 
they, for example, proposed founding colleges exclu- 
sively Catholic for the south and west, and a college 
exclusively Presbyterian for the north, they would have 
got over a temporary difficulty, and would have pur- 
chased the zealous support of Catholic and Presbyterian 
cectaries. But they would have aggravated and per- 
petuated those sectarian (Astinctions which are the 
great standing difficulty in the way ef the good govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

it is because we so heartily approve of the principle 
of the ministerial measure, that we lament to see that 
principle clogged, in its practical application, with re- 
strietions and conditions that will, we fear, prove fatal 
to its well-working. The good principle has not fair 
play in the present government scheme. It is cast out 
naked on the world, without those aids and accompani- 
ments which are necessary to give it acceptability. It 
has nothing to protect it against the peltings of that 
storm to which, as might have been foreseen, it will be 
exposed, from the high-church party of Irish Catho- 
licism. It rants Trinity College to make it work; and | 
without Trinity College, we much fear it will not work. 

No one can have paid much attention to recent Irish 
polities without having observed the signs of an intel- 
leetual and political divergency, as yet deep rather 
than wide, between two great sections of the Irish po- 
pular party—-the Liberal or laical, and the Romish, or 
ecclesiastical: the former represented by such Catholics 
as Mr. Wyse and Mr. Sheil, and such Protestants as 
Mr. Daffy, Mr. Davis, and the rest of the “ Young Ire- 
land” party—the latter by Archbishop M‘Hale, Bishop 
Higgins, and, we are afraid we must now add, Mr. 
O'Connell. It is manifest that this latter section has, 
of late years, been growing fast, if not in power, yet in 
vlf-confidence and in the determination to make itself 
powerful. The national system of education, adopted 
in 1831, has been recently, to a formidable and increas- 
img extent, the object of the same kind of opposition 
onthe part of the Catholic priesthood which, at first, 
was almost exclusively confined to the high-church Pro- 
vestant faction, Happily the system has fourteen years’ 
prescription in its favour, and is strong enough, by this 
time, to hold its ground ; but the establishment of any 
such system now would have been extremely difficult, 
if not utterly impracticable. The furious agitation of 
‘ome months back, against the Bequests Act, may be 
taken as another sign of the determination of the high- 
ehureh Catholic party to make itself felt in Irish poli- 
tes; as the failure of that agitation—a failure mainly 
Wing to the stanch and sturdy liberalism of the Young 
Ireland party—-shows that, as yet, the liberal, or laical 
power is in the aseendent in the popular councils, 
Now, it should he the aim of every British statesman, 
quite irrespectively of any Whig or Tory interest, 
"respectively even of any mere British interest —to 
‘trengthen the hands of this liberal, laical party ; to 
a them in the stand they are making against 
~esiastical bigotry and sectarianism ; to isolate the 
eee OF such a vigorous and thorough adoption of 
on rengious-equality principle, as should enlist in its 
UF the great mass of quiet, moderate, rational, and | 
antes people of every creed. The present go- | 
te de OO —— of academical education is an attempt 
tainly wad tis an attempt which would almost cer- | 
Colleen vet Successful, had the opening of Trinity | 

‘ge emoluments to Catholic candidates, (the Catholic | 
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We are glad that the | 
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gentleman’s “ point of honour,” as Mr. Sheil calls 
it,) formed a part of it. It is an attempt which will, 
we are apprehensive, for lack of that ingredient, almost 
certainly fail. There is enough of liberalism in it to 
make it odious to bigots and high-churchmen; there is 
not enough to win for it the energetic and enthusiastic 
support of the entire strength of the liberal party. 

It is clear what ought to have been done—what pro- 
bably would have been done—if Sir Robert Peel had 


not been deterred by temporary party expediencies 
Had they done otherwise, they might have looked, per- | 


from giving effect to what must be his own views. 
Trinity College should have been unsectarianized, either 
by the admission of @atholics to its lay offices or (as Mr. 
Wyse recommends) by the creation of new professor- 
ships and fellowships, to which Catholics should be 
eligible equally with Protestants. And the new pro- 
vincial colleges should have been made legally co-ordi- 
nate with the metropolitan institution— incorporated, 
with Trinity College, into one great university of Ire- 
land. Such a measure of unequivocal and thorough- 
going liberalism would have enlisted in its favour the 
hearty sympathies and support of every liberal-minded 
man in Ireland, of whatever religious or political deno- 
mination, Protestant or Catholic, Imperialist or Re- 
pealer. It would have completely disabled the eccle- 
siastical and sectarian bigots from making any effective 
opposition. This arrangement would likewise have 
given the new colleges a fair start as educational esta- 


_blishments, by imparting to them a share of the intel- 
_ lectual and social prestige at present monopolized by the 


older institution. As the measure stands, the new col- 
leges will have a mere provincial grammar-school re- 
pute, which they will probably deserve. They will start 
at an immense disadvantage, which they may never be 
able to surmount. The just and liberal principles which 
the scheme only imperfectly embodies will be discredited 
and damaged, and the storm of ecclesiastical and sec- 
tarian opposition will have nothing to break its force. 
We deeply lament that this noble experiment—for the 
excellent purpose of which Sir Robert Peel deserves 
high credit—should be tried under circumstances so un- 
favourable to its Here, as elsewhere, the 
premier’s best efforts to benefit Ireland are frustrated 
by difficulties partly of his own making. Past party con- 
nexions and party pledges disable him from making 
even an apparent inroad on the monopoly of the 
“ bad,” the “ very bad institution.” 


SUCCESS, 


It is a subject for regret rather than surprise, that 
the enormous sacrifice which, even fettered and ham- 
pered as he is, Sir Robert Peel has made of party in- 
terests and feelings, has met with so scanty a return. 
He has paid what, from him, must be regarded as an 
exorbitant price for Irish conciliation. But Ireland is 
not conciliated,—-he is only laughed at, and told to 
“bid again.” The sole result as yet of his efforts to 
subdue Irish discontents has been to revive into a flereer 
flame than ever the smouldering embers of the repeal 
agitation, and turn the sullen alienation of recent 
months into the haughty defiant furor of the “ repeal 
year.” As for the “ great difficulty,” it looks just now 
greater than at any previous period since Sir Robert 
Peel began to take it in hand. The premier has nearly 
gone the whole round of political expedients, and has 
found them, one and all, unavailing. His tools break 
in his hands. The do-nothing policy and the policy of 
coercion by strain and twist of law have been severally 
exhausted. Coercion by “new powers” is, we rejoice 
to see, again expressly diselaimed ; and the only rest- 
duary alternative, conciliation, has produced results on 
the first trial the very reverse of encouraging. England 
and Scotland are outrageously exasperated; Ireland 
is obstreperously and ostentatiously ungrateful, 

it is scarcely worth while to dwell on the particular 
and immediate causes of Sir Robert Peel's failure in 
his recently well-meant attempt to conciliate Catholic 
Ireland through her priesthood ;--such as the foolish 
and unstatesmanlike talk about the “ small eloud,” 
and the still more foolish and unstatesmanlike—-the un- 
constitutional and insolent bravado with which Mr. 
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Macanlay worse than spoiled the effect of his otherwise 
ko admirable speech on the Irish Church. It is true 
that these two oratorical escapades,—the one, by flat- 
tering the repealers into the most exorbitant notion of 
their power, the other by irritating them into the asser- 
tion and display of that power-—-have served as the 
oceasions of that alarming re-action which the torpid 
repeal agitation has exhibited during the past few 
weeks. Knt the real cause of the ministerial failure 
lies deeper. We fear that it is permanent and incurable. 


Sir Robert Peel, with, we verily believe, the best inten- | 


tions inthe world, is disabled by his party connexions 
and by the memories with which his name is associated 
from effectually conciliating Ireland. Conciliatory mea 
sures at his hands do not, and eannot conciliate ; for 
they are void of the grace of kindness and the dignity 
of justice. Conciliation from Sir Robert Peel means 
hoons. 
that of concession: and no people on the face of the 
earth was ever yet successfully governed by mere con- 
cession. Coneession is good when it is regulated by 
rome intelligible principle; when it is but another name 


for justice ; when it is made promptly and in full to the | 
_ as quite the true way of stating the case, Sir Rober 


whole extent of what justice requires. But concession 


merely as concession concession, having visibly no higher | 


aim than that of making a noisy people quiet, and a 
turbulent people tame ; concession tardily and relne- 
tantly adopted, in obedience to overpowering external 
necessities, and measured by the standard of the ex- 
pediencies of the hour -can serve no other purpose than 


: | 
to provoke new and larger demands. Coneession of any | 


sort, and on almost any ground, is, no donbt, infinitely 
hetter than coercion, where there are real wrongs to 
redress, and genuine diseontents to satisfy. But, as a 
principle or maxim of government, © concession” is an 
absurdity. Acts of concession, for simple concession’s 
sake, are mere “ boons for mishehaviour —-premiums on 


diseontent. They may indicate the agreeable virtue of | 


an easy temper ; but they betray the fatal vice of a 
want of purpose. The statesman who practically avews 
himself ready and willing to vive © any thing for a quiet 
life,” rewards and invites disquiet. Nobody thanks him 
for doing what he says he had rather not do, but cannot 
help doing. He buys and begs off the enemy for to-day; 
but the enemy will come again and try his fortune to- 
morrow. He tells all maleontents, that their only chance 
is in making him exeessively uncomfortable ; that his 
favours begin and end with his fears. He gives agita 
tors a direct interest in creating and awaiting those 
which constitute the expedi 
encies by which they profit. The 


dangerous emergence 
* concession” policy 
is essentially uncertain and undiseriminating. It is 
khapeless and limitless, It marks no distinetion be 
tween the just and the unjust, the reasonable and the 
You ean never tell what a ™ 
statesman will do, or not do, till yon have tried. If he 
yields a little toa © small eloud,” there is no knowing 
but he may yield every thing to a hurricane ; and it is 
worth while making or waiting for the hurricane. We 
do not undertake to say whether the ruling powers of 
Conciliation Hall really believe that they can get 
Repeal from the present government. But certainly 
they have every reason, so far as the puble character 
and acts of the Premier are concerned, to think that 
they can. At all events, it is worth trying, for the sake 
of the boons and windfalls that may be looked for in 
the meanwhile. ; 

We have no pleasure in writing thas of Sir Robert 


unreasonable eoneession 


Peel, and of the undoubtedly well meant policy which | 
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| falsification of every opinion we have at 





| to pieces for the good of the empire. 


It can never take any higher character than | 


| crite’ 
that man ever did, and fail most conspienously where he 
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expressed, as to his incapability of conciliat; 
to the empire. Little as we can respect } 
character as a public man, we must respec 
by which he has been actuated in his late unpopnlas 
measures. Whatever he may have been fie clea “ 
and may still be in reference to other matters, theth ect 
be no doubt but that he is honest now, in this st Pry 
His recent public acts we regard as among the most 
creditable of his life. Heshas sacrificed consisteney with 
past party professions, in order to be eo) onl 


hi sistent with 
present imperial necessities, 


He has broken his party 
He has felt as at 
imperial statesman, rather than as a parliamentary poli 
tician. Yet we cannot but own that his humiliating 
failure is perfectly well merited. It seems hard, indeed 
that a public man should be punished for his good deeds 
terided for a meritorious conversion, branded hypo. 
’ “o> apostate” for one of the sIncerest things 


meant most honestly. This does not, however, strike ns 
Peel suffers now, not for present honesty, bnt for pas 


dishonesty. He is undergoing the retribution dne te 
the political sins of many years, — sins which heave 


hitherto had only pleasant and profitable consequences, 


It would hardly be desirable, for the interests of pubhie 
whether desirable or not, it is not possible 

that he should be allowed to slide softly and 
gracefully into virtne, without paving some penalty for 
the vices of a lifetime ; especially as he is im th 
actnal fruition of his ill-gotten earnings. Poblitieal 
amnesties, with “ no questions asked,”’’ would not 
tend to the improvement of our parliamentary aad 
publie morals. The difficulty which Sir Robert Peel 
now encounters in his efforts to do right, is a diffienlty 
which he has made for himself. The passions and pre 
judices which so fatally obstruet and thwart him, are 
the passions and prejudices by which he helped himself 
into office. The Ireland which 1s the “ chiet difficulty” 
of the anxious and baffled minister, was the chief facility, 
the most valued political capital, of the unserupalons 
ex-ministerial party leader. That it is the duty of all 
honest men to help him to conquer his diffiealty, does 
not constitute any reason for blinking the facet of ite 
origin. If it be,as it would seem, that this able, aeccon- 
plished, enlightened, and well-meaning statesman, has 
absolutely disabled himself from performing, or even 
usefully attempting, the task of reeoneiling lreland & 
the British empire, he only bears the penalty due toa 
lifetime of trimming and trickery. 

For ourselves—feeling no other sympathy with Tris 
Repealers than that anxious desire for justice co thet 
much wronged country, which is consistent with a strong 
aversion to their particular mode of seeking it sad 
utterly abominating the anti-Irish and anti-Catholic bige 
tries that have lately expressed themselves with se a 
graceful a bitterness on this side of the Channel,—¥e 
cannot but allow that the conduct of the agitators in 
countries, is deserving of very large allowances. Neré 
we fee! in the least disposed, even yet, to despaif of wit 
nessing the successful solution of the problem of binding 
together, in living union, countries which, after all, are 


plainly made for each other,—which have the sm 


essential interests, and must, without ineredible 
and perversity on one side, or both, share in perpetaily 
the same social and political fortunes. 
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